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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

0 


Something  Everybody  Ought  to  Know. 

How  to  promote  digestion,  keep  the 
body  healthy,  and  the  mind  clear,  and 
how  to  avoid  stomach  and  liver  troubles, 
and  distressing  headaches,  are  problems 
easily  solved  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Pills. 
**For  the  cure  of  Headache,  Ayer's 
Cathartic  Pills  ai*e  the  most  effective  med- 
icine I  ever  used. — Robert  K.  James, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

I  have  found  Ayer's  Pills  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  Headaches.  For  a  long  time 
I  had  suffered  intolerably  with  this  com- 
plaint, and  Ayer's  Pills  are  the  first  medi- 
cine that  really  gave  me  relief.  They  are 
truly  a  wonderful  medicine. — J.  S. 
Housnet,  Rehrersburg,  Pa. 

HEALTH  IMPROVED. 

For  months  I  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
Indigestion,  Liver  Complaint,  and  Con- 
stipation. I  tried  various  remedies,  but 
found  nothing  to  help  me  until  I  com- 
menced using  Ayer's  Pills.  After  taking 
one  box  my  health  was  so  much  improved 
that  I  procured  another.  Before  I  had 
finished  the  second  box  my  health  was 
completely  restored. — Jos.  Aubin,  Hocto 
Block,  High  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  suffered  for  months  with  stomach  and 
liver  troubles.  My  food  did  not  digest, 
my  bowels  were  sore  and  constipated,  and 
my  back  and  head  ached  incessantly.  I 
tried  various  remedies,  but  receivea  no 
benefit  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer's 
Pills.  These  Pills  benefited1  me  at  once. 
I  took  them  regularly  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  my  health  was  completely  restored.  — 
D.  W.  Baine,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 
COMPLETE  CURE. 

T  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years 
from  Dyspepsia  and  Liver  troubles,  and 
found  no  permanent  relief  until  I  com- 
menced taking  Ayer's  Pills.  They  have 
effected  a  complete  cure. — G.  W.  Mooney, 
Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

For  many  years  I  suffered  from  Liver 
Complaint,  and  a  disordered  stomach.  I 
tried  the  best  physicians  in  the  state,  but 
received  no  help  from  them.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  business,  had  neither 
strength  nor  ambition,  and  suffered  con- 
stantly. I  finally  began  taking  Ayer's 
Pills,  and,  before*  I  had  finished  the  first 
box,  my  health  was  greatly  improved. 
After  taking  four  boxes  I  was  completely 
cured,  and  have  been  perfectly  well  ever 
since.  —  J.  L.  Nighswander,  Ashley,  Pa. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  have  been  the 
only  medicine  needed  in  my  house  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  never  fail. — 
William  Dow,"Maine,  Minn. 


THE  BEST 

Remedy  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  or  Neu- 
ralgia, is  Ayer's  Pills.  **  I  know  no  one 
who  has  suffered  more  than  myself  from 
the  distress  and  torment  of  Gout.  My 
case,  which  was  of  great  severity,  and  of 
long  standing,  was  completely  cured  by 
taking  Ayer's  Pills. — Hildred  0.  G.  Dana, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  several  years  I  suffered  from  the 
torturing  pains  of  Neuralgia.  At  last  I 
discovered  a  remedy  in  Ayer's  Pills, 
which  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  this 
disease,  and  has  since  kept  me  free  from 
it.  — Mrs.  Jane  Benson,  Sand  Hill,  Mich. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  only  med- 
icine used  in  my 

Family 

They  keep  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels 
in  perfect  condition,  and  are  the  best  med- 
icine I  know  of. — J.  H.  Kirkpatrick, 
Piedmont,  S.  C. 

Until  recently  I  have  been  troubled 
with  Rheumatism  during  every  rainy 
season  since  I  came  to  California.  Last 
fall,  when  the  rain  came  on,  I  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills,  and  continued  using 
them  for  a  month.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  been  perfectly  free  from 
Rheumatism  ever  since. — David  Cook, 
Placerville,  Cal. 

A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Neuralgia,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  have  spent  dollar  after  dollar 
for  medicine,  with  very  little  benefit. 
Learning,  recently,  that  Ayer's  Pills  were 
highly  recommended  in  such  cases,  I  pro- 
cured a  box,  and  took  them  according  to 
directions.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  other 

Medicine 

I  have  ever  taken. — P.  R.  Rogers,  Need- 
more,  Ind. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  most 
thorough  remedy  I  know  of  for  Rheuma- 
tism. I  suffered  for  months  with  this 
painful  affection,  and,  after  trying  many 
remedies,  without  finding  relief,  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills.  I  felt  better  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  taking  them, 
and,  in  less  than  a  month,  was  completely 
cured. — R.  E.  Middleton,  Leigh,  Pa. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  cathartic,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  the  safest  and  mildest  remedy  is 

Ayer's  Pills. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 
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Literary   Department. 


HINTON  JAMES, 
The  first  Student  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


\ 


[Extracts  from  an  address  by  President  Battle,  on  University  Day,  October  12th,  1880.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Twelve  months  ago  I  told  you  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  1795.  I  gave  you  a  picture  of  the 
grand  disappointment  of  the  opening  day,  January  15th,  of  the  leaf- 
less trees  all  around  standing  gaunt  and  weird  in  the  dreary  winter 
rain  ;  of  the  half-finished  Old  East  rearing  its  solitary  two  storied 
roof  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  area  of  forest,  then  densely  covered  with 
undergrowth,  the  campus  not  distinguished  by  any  enclosure,  the  ele- 
mental stones  of  our  gray,  old  rock-fence,  still  lying  in  moss-covered 
picturesqueness  on  the  rugged  ground.  I  told  you  of  Gov.  Speight 
and  his  official  friends  and  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  the 
inevitable  editor  of  the  weekly  paper  of  the  day  riding  from  the  new 
seat  of  Government,  to  open  tlie  new  University.  And  then  I  intro- 
duced to  you  the  solitary  professor,  acting  President,  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Rev.  David  Ker,  in  all  the  stately  dignity 
of  those  old  days,  standing  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  visitors. 
Xit  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  when  the  doors  were  opened,  there 
w\  not  heard  the  clamorous  rush   of  students  intent  on  filling  up  the 
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University  halls.  There  sounded  only  the  sighing  of  the  cheerless 
wind,  the  pattering  of  the  pitiless  rain-drops, — the  lugubrious  whisper- 
ings of  the  chilled  assembly.  The  truth  of  history  compels  me  to  say 
that  all  the  splendid  prognostications  of  newspapers  and  Trustees 
resulted  in  not  one  student. 

I  showed  you  however  that  this  inauspicious  beginning  was  the  pre- 
lude to  better  things.  Soon  the  first  student  came  in — journeying  all 
the  way,  hundreds  of  miles,  from  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  on  horseback 
doubtless,  saddle-bags  between  his  legs.  We  can  well  imagine  that 
there  was  no  severe  examination  of  him.  I  do  not  find  that  he  was 
rejected  on  a  single  study.  The  acting  President  took  down  his  pedi- 
gree with  eager  alacrity  and  as  the  primeval  predecessor  of  our  vvorthy 
Bursar  gathered  in  the  tuition  money,  it  jingled  mournfully  in  the 
hollow  treasury. 

For  a  short  while  FflNTON  James  composed  the  entire  student  force 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

[After  humorously  describing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
being  the  only  student,  the  speaker  proceeded.] 

I  pity  thy  loneliness,  but  I  envy  thy  distinction,  HlNTON  James, 
worthy  leader  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  students — -Presidents,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Cabinet  Officers,  Foreign  Ministers,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Assemblymen,  Judges,  leaders  of  the  bar,  well-balanced  jurymen, 
Bishops,  Moderators,  D.  D's.,  LL.  D's.,  Ph.  D's.,  Poets,  Historians, 
Editors,  Generals  and  Commodores,  Physicians  and  Engineers,  and 
last  but  not  less  useful  than  any  of  these,  the  unambitious  classes, 
who  are  the  support  and  balance  wheels  of  society,  the  farmers,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  captains  of  industry.  Thou  wert  the  Daniel  Boone 
of  higher  education,  the  Kit  Carson  to  explore  and  map  out  the  new 
fields  of  literature  and  science,  the  Christopher  Columbus  of  the  New 
World  of  North  Carolina  culture.  May  the  young  men  now  before 
me  copy  thy  diligence  and  not  fall  below  thy  success! 

But  Mr.  James  was  not  long  in  the  possession  of  the  honors  and 
perplexities  resulting  from  his  lonely  position.  Students  rapidly  came 
in  and  before  the  session  was  out  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  best 
young  men  of  North  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  States  appeared  and 
the  full  panoply  of  the  University  was  assumed,  the  Faculty  complete, 
and  all  the  classes — Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman — repre 
sented,  an  \  Optionals  too,  then  as  now  a  necessary  and  honoraf"e 
part  of  our  organization. 
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I  have  found  among  the  University  Archives  a  short  letter  from 
HlNTON  James,  giving  some  reminiscences  of  his  stay  here.  I  know 
that  you  will  be  interested  in  it.  The  handwriting  is  of  the  best  and 
his  recollections  at  the  end  of  forty-three  years  are  exact,  as  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  University. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  October  20,  1838. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Owen,  Chapel  Hill: 

Dear  Sir — I  received  your  favor  some  few  days  ago,  expressing  a 
wish  that  I  would  communicate  to  you  some  facts  relative  to  the  com- 
mencement of  our  College.  This  letter  would  have  been  answered  at 
an  earlier  date,  but  at  that  time  I  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  last  few  days  I  have  examined  some  old  papers  with  a  view 
of  revising  my  recollection,  but  I  found  them  so  much  injured  from 
the  mice  and  other  causes,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  them.  My 
memory  does  not  serve  to  say  but  very  little. 

Board  the  first  year  was  fifteen  dollars  per  session,  thirty  dollars  per 
year,  with  the  steward,  who  was  then  a  Mr.  Taylor.  The  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution  was  a  Mr.  Kerr,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  preacher, 
who  on  leaving  Chapel  Hill  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  The 
first  assistant  that  Parson  Kerr  had  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Harris;  who 
remained  until  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell  was  engaged  by  the  Trustees. 
Mr.  Harris  shortly  after  Mr.  Caldwell's  arrival  left  the  College  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Maurice  and  Alfred  Moore,  sons  of  Judge  A.  Moore,  of  Brunswick 
county,  N.  C,  and  Richard  Eagles,  a  connection  of  the  Messrs.  Moore, 
were  the  students  that  entered  College  next  to  me,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  John  Taylor,  son  of  the  then  steward,  and  who  was  and 
perhaps  is  now,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  county  of  Orange,  entered. 
Next  to  him  were  the  sons  of  Col.  Burton,  of  Granville  county,  viz. : 
Hutchins  Burton,  Frank  and  Robert  Burton  ;  also  at  the  same  time, 
William  M.  Sneed,  son  of  Stephen  Sneed,  of  Williamsborough,  Gran- 
ville. 

The  first  semi-annual  examination  was  attended  by  Gov.  Richard 
D.  Speight  and  lady,  from  New  Bern,  John  Haywood,  Public  Treas- 
urer, Gen.  Davie,  from  Halifax  county,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  from  near 
Hillsborough,  Judge  A.  Moore,  from  Brunswick  county,  N.  C.  I  do 
not   recollect  any  others.     Mr.   James   Hogg,  Gen.   Davie   and   John 
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Haywood  were  very  active  and  attentive  to  the  Institution,  and  others 
might  have  been  equally  so  but  my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to 
designate  them.  I  am  not  able  to  state  with  any  precision  any  num- 
ber of  students  in  College  during  my  stay  at  the  Institution.  The 
first  semi-annual  examination  appeared  to  excite  but  little  interest. 
Mrs.  Speight  was  the  only  lady  that  attended  the  examination,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  there  were  more  than  a  dozen  gentlemen  all  in- 
cluded, that  attended.  The  whole  business  of  examination  and  speak- 
ing only  occupied  one  day,  there  was  then  one  week's  vacation  given. 

Please  present  my  most  respectful  respects  to  Gov-  Swain  and  as- 
sure him  that  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  say  more  on  this  subject ; 
that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  at  all  times  to  add  to  his  conve- 
nience in  any  way  that  I  possibly  could. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  regard, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  JAMES. 

There  was  no  particular  dress  for  the  students  directed  by  the  Trus- 
tees or  Faculty  during  my  stay  at  the  Institution.  They  dressed  as 
fancy  or  convenience  dictated.  H.  J. 

What  Mr.  James  calls  "the  examination"  was  likewise  the  first 
"Commencement"  of  the  University,  July  ioth.  Note  the  contrast 
between  the  "one  lady"  and  the  "dozen  gentlemen"  of  1795,  and 
the  brilliant  assemblages  which  have  annually  for  many  years  honored 
and  adorned  similar  occasions.  The  acting  President,  who  spelt  his 
name  Ker,  removed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  by  the  favor  of 
President  Jefferson,  became  a  Federal  Judge. 

Of  the  early  students  named  in  Mr.  James's  letter,  Alfred  Moore, 
grandfather  of  Alfred  Moore  Waddell  of  our  day,  became  a  prominent 
politician  and  was  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  brother  Maurice,  was  also  for  many  years  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  Brunswick.  Eagles  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wil- 
mington. Eagles  (not  Eagle)  Island  is  named  after  his  family.  Two 
of  the  Burtons  also  entered  public  life.  Hutchings  became  member 
of  Congress  and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Robert  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Sneed  was  a  most  respectable  and  prominent 
citizen  of  his  county,  engaged  in  agriculture,  often  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Taylor  was  a  very  influential  and  faithful  man.  He  was 
grandfather  of  our  Professor  Graves. 
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Our  records  show  that  Mr.  JAMES  was  a  diligent  and  successful  stu- 
dent. He  seemed  to  excel  in  English  composition.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  each  student  to  read  an  essay  in  presence  of  all  the  students 
and  the  Faculty  every  Saturday  morning.  A  roll  of  honor  was  kept 
and  the  names  of  the  best  writers  with  their  subjects  were  entered  on 
this'  roll.  I  have  it  before  me.  HlNTOX  James  appears  on  it  quite 
often.  His  selections  of  subjects  show  a  bias  towards  science  and 
political  economy.  At  one  time  he  discoursed  on  "  The  Uses  of  the 
Sun";  at  another  on  "The  Two  Motions  of  the  Earth";  at  another 
on  "  The  Commerce  of  Britain,"  a  subject  of  exciting  interest  in  that 
year  of  Jay's  Treaty,  and  the  fiery  discussions  regarding  it.  We  find 
his  name  also  on  the  roll  of  honor  for  a  composition  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  the  abolition  of  which  was  being  urged  with  signal  ability  by 
Wilberforce  and  others.  Another  topic  was  "  The  Effect  which 
Northern  Climates  have  on  the  Minds  and  Bodies  of  the  Inhabitants." 
There  were  two  of  his  essays  for  which  I  would  cheerfully  give  their 
weight  in  gold.  On  November  21st,  1795,  he  holds  forth  on  "The 
Pleasures  of  College  Life"  and  the  next  week  on  "The  Plagues  of 
College  Life."  It  is  the  latter  which  I  particularly  desire  to  see. 
What  could  have  been  the  plagues  of  college  life  at  that  early  day  ? 
What  venomous  serpent  entered  this  Paradise  to  sting  its  life  and 
poison  its  pleasures?  Was  he  in  the  shape  of  the  college  bore?  Was 
that  dreadful  personage  born  as  early  as  November  28th,  1795  ?  About 
the  time  I  graduated,  a  student  was  prosecuted  for  this  crime.  A 
judge  was  placed  on  the  bench  ;  a  jury  was  impanelled,  the  criminal 
was  arraigned,  the  indictment  was  read:  The  charge  was  that  he  felo- 
niously, wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought  had  killed  and  murdered 
one  hour,  the  property  of  a  certain  student.  A  second  count  in  the 
bill  charged  that  the  prisoner  was  in  general  terms  a  "  common  bore," 
"  communis  Terebra  Major,"1  and  therefore  at  common  law  a  public 
nuisance.  Two  of  our  ablest  students  appeared  as  attorneys.  Bernard 
Gretter,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  endowments  by  nature,  prosecuted 
with  signal  power.  Zeb  Vance  defended  with  wit  and  eloquence, 
which  were  earnests  of  his  subsequent  brilliant  career.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted.  Let  his  fate  be  a  solemn  warning  to  those  of  you, 
aspiring  to  engage  in  similar  nefarious  conduct. 

After  graduating  in  1798,  Mr.  James  led  a  useful  and  honorable 
life.  In  1807,  1808  and  1809  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from   the    county  of  New  Hanover,  ex-Judge  and  ex-Governor 
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Samuel  Ashe  being  his  colleague  in  the  Senate.  When  Hamilton 
Fulton  was  brought  from  England  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year  as 
chief  engineer  for  making  navigable  our  water  courses,  James  was  his 
first  assistant  on  the  Cape  Fear.  In  the  spring  of  1879  I  visited  Wil- 
mington. I  was  taken  by  that  estimable  gentleman,  Henry  Nutt,  to 
see  the  stone  wall  built  across  New  Inlet  in  order  to  force  all  the 
waters  of  the  river  through  the  main  channel.  At  various  points 
along  the  river  Mr.  Nutt  showed  me  the  engineering  work  of  HlNTON 
JAMES,  executed  sixty  years  ago,  conferring  blessings  on  the  commerce 
of  Wilmington  to  this  day. 

There  are  many  descendants  of  our  first  student  in  North  Carolina 
and  elsewhere.  There  is  one  of  them,  bearing  the  honored  name  of 
his  grandfather,  residing  in  New  York.  Since  I  came  here  as  Presi- 
dent I  received  a  letter  from  another.  The  University  was  closed 
when  he  was  of  College  age.  He  had  entangled  himself  in  matri- 
mony. Several  children  were  tugging  at  his  coat  tail.  His  College 
.days  are  over.  But  with  brave  spirit  he  is  improving  himself  at  home 
and  he  asked  me  to  direct  his  studies.  Never  did  I  write  a  letter  with 
greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  in  complying  with  so  reasonable 
a  request  from  a  grandson  of  the  first  student  of  the  University. 

Like  HlNTON  James,  my  young  friends,  you  are  Writing  your 
records  in  the  books  of  the  University.  Your  successes  and  failures 
are  all  set  down.  Shall  descendants  of  yours,  as  they  trace  your  his- 
tory here,  point  with  pride  to  these  pages,  or  shall  the  blush  of  shame 
mantle  on  their  cheeks  as  they  fix  their  eyes  on  the  base  record,  tell- 
ing of  opportunities  lost,  kindly  offers  spurned,  the  filthy  path  to  dis- 
grace and  ruin  and  misery  chosen  instead  of  the  ascending  road  to 
usefulness  and  happiness  and  honor — the  ways  of  a  hog  preferred  to 
those  of  a  man?  The  meagre  notes  of  your  career  which  our  Faculty 
with  their  fallible  hands  set  down  will  be  duplicated  in  terrible  detail 
and  fiery  distinctness  in  the  books  of  Heaven.  And  those  eternal 
pages  will  surely  be  shown  in  the  blaze  of  all  pervading  light  to  your 
glorious  happiness  or  horrible  torment.  Choose  ye  this  day,  whom 
ye  will  serve.  If  the  Devil  be  God,  serve  him  ;  but  if,  which  all  Chris- 
tians know,  Jehovah  be  God,  then  give  all  the  energies  of  your  body, 
and  mind  and  soul  to  our  All  wise  and  All-good  Father. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF   HASTINGS. 


The  greatest  events  in  history  have  turned  on  the  smallest  pivots. 
The  destinies  not  only  of  a  nation  but  even  of  the  world  have  hung 
tremulous  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  Had  Marathon  yielded  to 
the  hordes  of  Asia,  the  first  great  civilization  would  have  groaned  in 
bondage.  The  fate  of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance  at  Chalons  until 
the  Crescent  trailed  beneath  the  triumphant  Banner  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  pivot  on  which  has  turned  the  mighty  current  of  modern 
history — -the  pivot  of  Hastings.  Of  this  battle  was  born  the  English 
race,  with  its  language,  its  liberties,  its  religion,  and  its  destinies. 

The  cause  of  this  crisis  was  the  ambition  of  William  the  Norman. 
Using  as  a  pretext  the  forced  pledge  of  captive  Harold,  he  landed  an 
army  on  the  shores  of  England  to  establish  himself  and  his  followers 
as  masters  of  the  Saxons. 

For  eight  months  preceding  this  event,  Normandy  rang  with  the 
noise  and  din  of  preparations  for  the  impending  battle  ;  and  after 
many  disasters  from  contrary  winds,  the  Norman  fleet  landed  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1066,  on  the  shores  of  England.  By  merciless 
ravages  upon  the  maritime  towns,  the  invader  forced  the  Saxon  king 
to  fight.  But  Harold  wisely  refrained  from  attacking;  for  his  forces 
were  raw  and  hastily  summoned.  Forced  to  battle,  he  resolved  to 
fight  on  ground  of  his  own  selection,  and  intrenched  himself  on  the 
hill  of  Senlac.  It  was  near  Hastings,  a  position  which  covered  Lon- 
don and  forced  the  Norman  army  to  concentrate.  From  the  golden 
dawn  of  the  mellow  October  morning  until  the  bloody  setting  of  the 
autumnal  sun,  the  tumult  of  battle  sounded  like  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  storm-tossed  sea.  The  daring  and  impetuosity  of  the  Normans 
was  matched  by  the  dogged  determination  and  perseverance  of  the 
Saxons.  Again  and  again  did  Duke  William  hurl  his  troops  upon  the 
Saxon  front;  again  and  again  was  he  beaten  back.  He  was  maddened 
by  repeated  failures,  and  the  furious  spirit  of  war  that  glowed  in  his 
Norseman's  blood  flamed  forth  at  this  moment  in  superhuman  deeds  of 
valor.  Thrown  from  his  horse,  he  dealt  such  ponderous  blows  with 
his  giant's  mace,  that  all  went  down  before  it.  The  Saxon  line  was 
broken  by  the  arm  of  William  and  victory  was  soon  complete. 

As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Harold  stood  at  bay,  surrounded 
by  his  most  faithful  followers  and    fighting  with  the  stubbornness   of 
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despair.  But  as  the  glorious  October  sun  was  sinking  below  the  hori- 
zon, an  arrow  pierced  his  eye  and  Harold's  life  was  ended.  The  glow- 
ing sun  of  the  heavens  had  set  to  rise  anew  on  the  morrow  and  gladden 
the  world  with  its  sunshine  and  warmth.  The  sun  of  England  had 
set  to  rise  again  in  a  people,  new  in  language,  new  in  religion,  and  new 
in  destiny. 

The  language  of  the  Norman  invader  was  French  and  this  was  the 
language  of  educated  Europe.  Its  literature  was  refined  and  noble. 
It  abounded  in  rhythmical  couplets  and  musical  cadences,  most  suit- 
able for  expressing  intense  emotion  and  lofty  feeling.  Its  poetry  was 
sweet,  smooth  and  melodious,  abounding  in  sentiment.  Being  the 
universal  language  at  court,  it  was  full  of  flattering  terms  and  compli- 
mentary phrases,  pleasing  to  a  light  and  superficial  people.  The  lover 
of  romance  found  in  it  a  glorious  field  for  the  expression  of  the 
highest  passion  and  excitement ;  the  poet  realized  in  it  a  means  of 
clothing  his  lines  with  music  and  harmony  ;  but  apart  from  this  it  was 
worthless.  It  had  no  practical  power.  In  the  mouths  of  the  common 
people,  it  was  rough  and  uneven.  With  his  thoughts  cramped  and 
fettered  by  its  inflections  and  various  grammatical  idioms,  no  wonder 
the  peasant  distorted  and  changed  it  until  it  was  hardly  intelligible. 
Thus,  the  French  language  was  at  two  extremes.  As  spoken  by  the 
upper  classes  its  flimsy  and  superficial  style  was  tiresome  and  apt  to 
weary  by  the  continual  strain  of  excitement  and  emotion.  As  spoken 
by  the  masses  it  was  harsh  and  repulsive,  abounding  in  discordant 
articulations  and  numerous  violations  of  grammatical  rules. 

The  Saxon  language  seemed  adapted  by  Providence  to  counteract 
such  deficiences.  It  was  neither  harmonious  nor  symmetrical,  but  it 
revealed,  even  in  its  purest  stages,  the  diversity  of  elements  which 
have  entered  into  its  composition.  Its  literature  was  worthless,  and  it 
has  exerted  no  determining  influence  upon  the  form  or  the  spirit  of 
English  literature.  It  was  a  composite  tongue,  formed  by  the  gradual 
blending  of  many  kindred  dialects,  with  a  copious  infusion  of  Latin 
derived  from  the  Romanized  Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxons  never 
attained  the  loftiest  excellence  either  in  poetry  or  in  prose.  The 
poetical  compositions  are  usually  religious.  While  destitute  of  inven- 
tion, they  are  pure  in  tone  and  elevated  in  sentiment,  though  pervaded 
by  that  exuberance  of  metaphor  and  gorgeousness  of  imagery  which 
characterize  the  early  literature  of  every  people.  Though  inferior  to 
the  French  in  the  mere  devices  of  rhetoric,  in  metrical  and  rhythmical 
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appliances,  it  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  varied 
necessities  of  humanity.  With  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  greatness  of 
the  Ancrlo-Saxon  commonwealth  had  begun  to  wane,  literature  to 
decline,  social  and  artistic  culture  to  deteriorate,  and  only  the  infusion 
of  a  vigorous  and  buoyant  civilization  like  that  of  the  Normans  could 
avert  the  impending  doom  of  Saxon  decay. 

Of  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  English  language  was  born,  a  lan- 
guage now  spoken  more  widely  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Its  field 
of  literature  is  illimitable.  With  it  the  poet  can  sing  songs  that 
illumine  the  intellects  of  the  high,  or  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  lowly. 
As  a  means  of  communicating  thought  and  expressing  delicate  shades 
of  meaning,  it  is  the  peer  of  any  language  now  extant.  It  is  the 
golden  mean  between  the  excessive  exaggeration  of  the  French  and 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  Saxon,  blending  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  one  with  the  utility  and  direct  truthfulness  of  the  other.  Baser 
metal  is  alloyed  "with  gold  to  form  our  most  durable  coins.  French 
and  Saxon  alloy  is' the  English  language,  the  highest  culmination  of 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

The  relations  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  with  other  peoples  is  worthy  of 
attention,  because  results  wrought  internally  were  in  a  great  measure 
affected  not  only  by  Norman  infusion,  but  also  by  foreign  intercourse 
resulting  therefrom. 

The  natural  boundary  which  now  serves  as  England's  bulwark  against 
the  Continent  was  not  an  advantage  before  the  Conquest.  The  culture 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  inherited  by  the  Romance  nations  of 
Europe.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  originated  in  Romance  France,  and 
with  chivalry  the  enlightened  culture  of  Christianity.  The  Normans, 
though  members  of  the  Teutonic  race,  which  then  wandered  in  the 
wilds  of  Germany,  or,  as  pirates  roamed  the  North  Sea,  had  by  their 
situation  and  intimate  relations  with  the  French,  assimilated  their 
manners,  customs  and  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  remained  on 
his  island  unaffected  by  his  neighbors.  Augustine,  it  is  true,  had 
introduced  Christianity,  but  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age  was  absent. 
The  Normans  brought  in  these  elements  which  speedily  elevated  Eng- 
land to  the  head  of  Chivalry.  The  nation  leaped  forward  into  new 
life.  Its  new  spirit  of  gallantry  hurled  it  into  the  Crusades,  and  its 
old  spirit  of  practical  wisdom  acquired  lasting  benefits  from  contact 
*vith  oriental  luxury  and  magnificence. 

The   political   consequences  of    Hastings   are  equally    momentous. 
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First  to  be  noticed  are  the  frequent  assemblies  called  by  the  Conqueror 
to  deliberate  on  matters  of  regulation.  To  these  assemblies  the  land- 
lords or  Witans  were  personally  summoned.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer  "  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  are  simply  those  among  Englishmen,. 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  some  among  modern  classes  who  have  never  lost 
personal  attendance  because  they  have  never  lost  the  right  to  a  per- 
sonal summons."  Among  other  classes  this  summons  was  extended 
only  to  the  most  influential,  on  rare  occasions  to  all.  The  inability  of 
attendance  by  all  on  those  occasions  and  the  personal  summons  of  a 
few  on  other  occasions  soon  blended  into  a  choice  by  ballot  of  the 
representation;  and  here  is  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  most  important  political  result  is  the  origin  of  the  modern 
judicial  system.  The  older  form  of  trial  was  local  and  popular.  Men 
of  the  township,  of  the  hundred,  and  of  the  shire,  assembled  under 
chiefs  that  were  local,  but  the  highest  judicial  as  well  as  highest  legis- 
lative body  of  all,  met  together  under  the  king,  the  chief  of  the 
nation.  After  the  Conquest  was  over,  this  system  grew  until  in  the 
end  the  local  chiefs  were  wholly  displaced  by  the  king's  judges,  origi- 
nating the  lawyer's  doctrine  that  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  justice. 
The  popular  element  survived  in  various  forms  of  the  jury.  This  is 
the  origin  of  our  modern  jury  system,  which  is  traceable  directly  to 
the  Conquest.  It  is  true  that  the  germ  of  this  system  may  be  detected 
in  the  customs  of  all  Teutonic  races,  but  it  was  the  Conquest  that 
nourished  these  germs  into  that  perfect  system  of  justice,  the  English 
trial  by  jury. 

To  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  due  the  English  race.  The  Saxons 
failed  in  their  resistance,  brave  and  sturdy  though  it  was,  through  their 
strong  spirit  of  localization  and  consequent  want  of  imperial  unity. 
This  was  ever  the  secret  of  their  weakness.  They  were  an  idle  and 
indolent  people,  fond  of  home  and  utterly  destitute  of  energy.  They 
had  no  sympathies  with  foreign  powers,  and  hardly  any  aspirations 
for  national  development.  Their  interests  and  their  sympathies  were 
entirely  local,  and  they  remained  indifferent  to  all  their  surroundings. 
They  had  no  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood  of  men,  a  common- 
wealth of  nations.  They  set  little  value  on  things  removed  from  their 
own  personal  observations,  and  their  ideas  were  thus  essentially  nar- 
row and  confined.  They  loved  their  ease,  and  were  fond  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.     Void  of  all  ambition,  they  would   gladly  have  remained 
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"orbed  in  their  isolation"  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  but,  fortunately 
for  us,  they  were  disappointed. 

The  Normans  excelled  in  their  strong  organization,  and  executive 
and  military  administration.  They  were  a  wild,  roving  people,  fond  of 
adventure,  and  they  delighted  to  participate  in  deeds  of  daring.  They 
were  characterized  by  their  coarse  features,  huge  frames,  and  haughty, 
unbending  dispositions.  They  were  a  race  of  conquerors.  Combined 
with  these  qualities  is  another  most  rare  and  valuable,  a  wonderful 
versatility,  a  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  varied  forms  and  states 
of  society.  They  never  seem  to  have  been  original  never  to  have 
invented,  but  they  readily  assumed  the  language,  religion  and  ideas 
of  their  adopted  country  and  became  absorbed  in  the  society  around 
them.  But  while  they  invent  nothing,  they  perfect,  they  organize 
everything,  and  everywhere  appear  to  be  the  master  spirits  of  their 
age.  Mingled  with  their  wild  and  semi-barbarous  natures  was  a 
romantic  element,  derived  from  an  intense  love  of  nature,  which  had 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  our  English  character. 

Thus,  as  a  direct  result  hinging  upon  the  battle  of  Hastings,  two> 
races  opposite  in  character  were  united  to  form  the  beginning  of  a 
powerful  nation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  character  exhibits  all  the  elements 
of  stability,  but  not  of  advance  ;  of  solidity,  but  not  of  sprightliness  ; 
and  it  needed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Norman  to  wake  it  to  life  and 
fire  it  with  energy.  Without  the  Normans,  "  England  would  have 
been  mechanical,  not  artistic ;  brave,  not  chivalrous ;  the  home  of 
learning,  not  of  thought."  The  Normans  were  noted  for  their  wild,, 
impassioned  nature  ;  the  Saxons  for  their  miid  and  indolent  habits,, 
mingled  with  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  their  surroundings;  while  the 
English  possess  the  golden  mean — quick,  but  not  impulsive  :  careful, 
but  not  too  cautious;  brave,  but  not  reckless.  No  race  has  displayed 
such  originality,  not  one  has  been  more  remarkable  for  independence. 

Though  Teutonic  blood  courses  iheir  veins,  the  English  have  assim- 
ilated the  Apollonian  arts  of  the  Greek  and  the  martial  glory  of  the 
Roman,  which  gems  in  a  Teutonic  setting  form  the  noblest  jewel  of 
the  human  race. 

The  epitaphs  upon  the  tombs  of  dead  nations,  while  declaiming 
their  respective  praise,  reveal  to  us  their  mortal  ailments.  As  for  the 
man  who  has  inherited  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  ancestors  we 
may  predict  longevity,  so  too  we  have  a  right  to  predict  for  the  Eng- 
lish, especially  when  warned  by  the  lurid  examples  of  self-destruction. 
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When  we  consider  the  noble  stream  of  events  that  flowed  from  the 
hill  of  Senlac,  flooding  the  world  with  liberty,  science  and  progress, 
are  we  not  forced  to  believe  that  the  hand  of  God  did  turn  the  tide 
of  that  momentous  battle?  On  the  bloody  field  of  Hastings  the 
Saxon  was  wedded  to  the  Norman.  The  child  of  that  union  is  the 
English  race — a  people  who  have  acted  the  most  stirring  scenes  in 
modern  history;  whose  Marlborough,  Wellington  and  Lee  have  ex- 
alted martial  glory  to  its  highest  pinnacle  ;  whose  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Dickens  have  given  life  to  language  and  language  to  life;  whose 
Arkwright,  Watt  and  Morse  have  subdued  nature  to  submissiveness 
and  chained  it  to  the  service  of  man  ;  whose  Chatham,  Webster  and 
Gladstone  have  spoken  with  the  eloquence  of  Gods  ;  and  whose  per- 
fect system  of  government  has  realized  the  fondest  dream?  of  Utopian 
philosophers.  MARION. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  CHAPEL  HILL. 


By  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer. 


[No.  5.] 

After  a  considerable  interval  these  papers  are  resumed  at  the  request 
of  the  Editors  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 

Their  object  is  to  recall  such  persons,  scenes,  or  traditions  as  may 
best  illustrate  life  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  early  years  of  the  University 
and  show  what  were  the  influences  that  then  prevailed,  and  helped  to 
mould  its  character. 

There  were  really  very  few  outside  influences  of  any  importance  to 
the  growth  of  the  Institution.  As  we  have  seen,  the  village  of  Chapel 
Hill  was  a  small  affair  for  many  years  after  its  lots  and  streets  were 
laid  off.  The  neighborhood  was  thinly  settled,  the  woods  were  dense, 
the  roads  few  and  rough,  and  in  winter  almost  impassable.  Nor  did 
the  establishment  of  the  University  attract  settlers  this  way.  Educa- 
tional matters  were  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  in  the  South,  and  only  a 
very  languid  interest  was  manifested  in  Chapel  Hill  and  its  fortunes, 
except  by  the  few  spirited  gentlemen  who  inaugurated  and  urged  on 
the  undertaking. 
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In  181 1  the  South  Building  had  then  stood  several  years  but  a  story 
and  a  half  high,  and  unroofed.  The  college  boys  made  plank  shelters 
within  its  walls  and  corners  and  studied  in  those  dens.  Dr.  Caldwell 
spent  his  vacations  at  this  time  in  travelling  over  a  portion  of  the 
State  and  soliciting  donations.  So  generally  was  he  respected,  and  so 
great  was  the  confidence  felt  in  his  administrative  ability,  that  he 
soon  obtained  the  sum  of  $12,000.  and  with  this  completed  the  build- 
ing. 

If  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  community  had  at  once  sprung  up 
around  the  college,  adding  dignity  and  weight  to  the  community,  our 
details  would  have  been  widely  different.  As  it  is,  the  only  promi- 
nent figures  are  those  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families,  and  as  their 
lives  were  isolated  from  all  social  influences  but  those  of  their  own 
limited  circle,  of  course  there  were  peculiarities  more  or  less  attached  . 
to  each. 

Dr.  Caldwell  and  his  wife  were  the  leading  spirits  for  the  first  gen- 
eration. The  Professors  and  Tutors  came  and  went.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  left  became  distinguished  citizens  of  this  and  other 
States.  Judge  Murphy,  Governor  Morehead,  Governor  Mosely  of 
Florida,  Judge  Manly,  Secretary  Thompson,  Hon.  Lewis  Williams, 
Bishop  Otey,  Judge  Mitchell,  Professors  Sims,  Olmstead,  Andrews,. 
Hentz — these  are  among  the  long  list  of  good  and  honorable  men 
who  donned  the  University  harness  for  a  few  years  or  months  and  did 
good  service  while  they  staid. 

By  1830,  the  President  had  only  two  Professors  who  had  been  with 
him  over  ten  years — Mitchell  and  Hooper;  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1835,  he  had  three — Mitchell,  Hooper  and  Phillips.  The  President 
and  Dr.  Mitchell  we  have  considered  in  the  early  numbers  of  these 
papers. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  had  three  sons  by  her  first  marriage.  They  all  were 
educated  here,  but  William  alone  attached  himself  to  the  place  and 
the  University,  and  became  a  man  of  letters.  In  his  "Fifty  Years 
Since,"  he  describes  himself  as  a  trembling  urchin  about  the  year 
1S04,  following  at  Dr.  Caldwell's  heels  on  his  way  to  college  of  a  dark 
winter  morning  at  day-dawn.  The  barbarous  practice  then  prevailed, 
and  for  sixty  years  after,  of  prayers  at  day-light,  and  a  recitation 
before  breakfast,  all  the  year  round.  In  this,  and  in  other  regulations,. 
Dr.  Caldwell  followed  the  customs  at  Princeton,  imported  from  Scot- 
land by  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
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William  Hooper,  having  graduated,  became  first  a  Tutor  (1812)  and 
finally  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  He  married  Miss  Frances 
Pollock  Jones,  daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Jones,  of  Rock  Rest  in 
Chatham  county,  then  State  Solicitor.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
retained  much  of  her  beauty  even  in  advanced  life.  They  built  and 
occupied  the  house  now  the  residence  of  Dr.  Manning,  till  Dr.  Cald- 
well's death,  and  then  they  removed  to  his  house,  (the  stately  old 
mansion  burned  on  Christmas  day,  1886,)  living  there  with  Mrs.  Cald- 
well till  they  left  Chapel  Hill  in  1838. 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  is  the  standing  transfixed  with 
admiration  by  Mrs.  Hooper's  side,  watching  her  drawing  and  painting 
in  water-colors.  I  believe  she  took  lessons  from  Professor  Hentz. 
I  was  convinced  that  a  certain  double  blue  hyacinth  which  bloomed 
under  her  brush,  and  now  blooms  afresh  in  my  memory,  must  repre- 
sent the  highest  achievement  of  the  art.  She  had  a  piano  too,  the 
first,  and  for  many  years  the  only  one  in  the  place.  She  was  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  flowers  and  hers  were  always  the  earliest  white 
hyacinths  and  yellow  jessamine.  The  large  box-bush  that  still  flour- 
ishes in  evergreen  prosperity  in  the  garden  of  the  Caldwell  lot  was 
planted  by  her  hand,  and  is  sole  survivor  of  a  vast  growth  of  them 
which  had  to  be  destroyed  for  too  great  cumbering  of  the  ground. 
Altogether  it  is  a  graceful  and  refined  figure  that  comes  to  my  mind 
when  I  recall  Mrs.  Fanny  Hooper. 

The  Faculty  ladies  had  a  sewing  society  for  benevolent  purposes, 
always  held  in  Mrs.  Caldwell's  room,  she  being  for  some  years  before 
the  Doctor's  death  an  invalid,  and  confined  to  her  bed.  I  used  to  be 
taken  there  by  my  mother,  and  would  hang  round  her  chair,  an  unob- 
served but  observing  attendant.  The  ladies  made  watch-guards,  and 
very  dainty  needle-books  and  work-bags.  Mrs.  Caldwell  occupied  a 
large  bed  with  tall  black  posts  hung  with  heavy  lined  chintz  curtains. 
A  tester  was  overhead,  and  as  the  curtains  were  let  down  all  around  ex- 
cept on  the  front  side  of  the  bed,  she  looked  as  if  she  lay  in  a  tent. 
I  remember  seeing  her  with  a  small  frame  on  the  bed  before  her, 
making  thereon  a  quantity  of  fine  white  fringe,  and  talking  all  the 
time  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity.  Invalid  at  that  time  as  she  was, 
even  to  a  child's  eye  she  was  plainly  the  leading  member  of  the 
assembly. 

Her  son  Dr.  Hooper  inherited  her  wit,  her  sprightliness,  and  her  fine 
sense  of  humor.     Always  distinguished  by  these,  he   was   besides,   a 
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student  ingrain,  and  became  one  of  the  most  finished  and  accurate 
scholars  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  that  the  South  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  was  also  an  elegant  and  attractive  writer,  a  gift  held  in 
common  by  all  of  the  Hooper  family  whom  I  have  known.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  they  have  left  no  lasting  evidence  of  this  among  them- — 
no  book  of  permanent  value,  no  essay  of  more  than  ephemeral  interest. 
Dr.  Hooper's  commencement  address,  "  Eifty  years  since,"  delivered 
here  in  1859  when  President  Buchanan  was  the  guest  of  the  occasion, 
is  now  perhaps  his  best  known  production.  It  was  received  with 
immense  applause  when  delivered,  and  has  been  through  several 
editions.  • 

Dr.  Hooper  was  Presbyterian  born  and  bred,  but  he  early  left  this 
fold  for  that  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  finally  connected  himself 
with  the  Baptists,  being  for  many  years  an  honored  divine  and  success- 
ful preacher  in  that  denomination.  His  religion  was  always  exceed- 
ingly Catholic,  and  his  love  and  charity  so  unbounded  that  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  there  were  no  dividing  lines  to  be  discerned  in  his 
conversation,  or  his  prayers,  or  his  sermons. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  best  known  ;  for  to  this  work  he  devoted  the 
best  years  of  his  long  Ife.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  competent  to 
estimate  his  work,  but  I  think  he  must  have  possessed  the  finest 
quality  that  can  distinguish  a  teacher,  namely:  the  power  to  inspire 
his  pupils  with  enthusiasm.  He  must  certainly  have  loved  the  work 
himself,  for  he  once  voluntarily  undertook  to  conduct  a  class  of 
children  along  a  part  of  the  way  with  the  famous  "  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand."  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  class,  and  though  it  seems 
absurd  to  say  that  a  little  girl  could  have  been  reading  Greek  with 
any  appreciation  of  the  author,  yet  it  is  true  that  I  have  never  lost  the 
impression  made  on  my  childish  mind  by  that  immortal  narrative. 
The  extraordinary  perils  and  hardships  of  the  march,  the  deep  snows, 
the  unknown  nations,  the  mountains,  the  perpetual  fighting,  the  disas- 
trous feast  of  poisoned  honey,  the  final  triumphal  arrival  at  "the 
sea!"  "the  sea  !" — all  these  things  are  still  vivid  in  my  memory  after 
more  than  fifty  years.  Such  an  effect  must  be  largely  due  to  the 
teacher's  skillful  "  way  of  putting  things"  so  as  to  arou?e  the  pupil's 
whole  mind. 

We  recited  in  the  brick  office  still  standing  in  the  Caldwell  yard, 
which  Dr.  Caldwell  built  for  his  own  study — now  occupied  as  a  fra- 
ternity   hall.      The    class    consisted    of     a    son    of     Dr.    Hooper,    Dr. 
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Mitchell's  two  oldest  daughters,  my  two  brothers  and  myself.  I  must 
have  toiled  along  considerably  in  the  rear  of  this  small  band  as  we 
pursued  the  flying  Greeks.  I  remember  I  had  but  one  chance  during 
the  spring  to  distinguish  myself,  and  that  chance  I  lost.  Some  word 
went  down  the  line  and  came  to  me.  "  Now  Cornelia,"  cried  the  Dr. 
eagerly,  "  beat  'em  all,  and  you  shall  go  in  the  garden  and  pull  as  many 
jonquils  and  hyacinths  as  you  can  carry."  Thus  adjured  and 'stimula- 
ted, I  opened  my  mouth  and  was  just  going  to  give  the  translation, 
for  I  did  happen  to  know  it,  (and  it  was  this  phenomenon  doubtless 
that  has  impressed  the  whole  scene  on  my  memory)  when  one  of  the 
boys  (my  brother  Charles,  I  think)  sflatched  it  from  me,  as  it  were, 
and  saved  himself,  while  I  went  home  mourning  without  any  jonquils, 
but  suffering,  as  Xenophon  would  have  said,  many  things  in  my  mind. 
Some  years  before  this  I  remember  Dr.  Hooper,  returning  from  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  coming  into  my  mother's  sitting-room  where 
her  three  children  were  conning  their  lessons,  and  handing  her  with 
an  air  of  mock  severity,  a  fine  long  straight  new  switch,  with  a  bit  of 
paper  twisted  round  it  on  which  he  had  written   "  Dctur  digniori." 

The  aid  of  that  invaluable  implement  in  education  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  as  it  was  held  in  those  days,  is  no  longer  invoked. 
This  is  the  age  of  "  sweetness  and  light." 

After  Governor  Swain's  election  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Hooper 
resigned  his  chair  in  the  University  and  removed  to  South  Carolina. 
He  was  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia 
for  some  years.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina  as  President  of  Wake 
Forest,  and  after  many  years  of  honored  and  successful  labor  there 
and  in  various  other  schools  in  the  State,  lie  finally,  in  1875,  after  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  in  the  family  of  his  son- 
in-law,  our  late  lamented  Professor  J.  De  B.  Hooper,  took  a  part  in  the 
services  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University,  and  here  remained 
till  his  death  in  August,  1876.  Where  he  began  life  he  ended  it.  He 
took  great  delight  in  reviewing  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  showed  a 
surprising  alertness  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body;  preaching,  writing, 
reading,  visiting  old  friends  or  making  new  ones,  he  was  everywhere  a 
fine  and  interesting  example  of  what  a  cultured  Christain  old  age 
should  be.  In  1876  he  attended  the  National  Centennial  at  Philadel- 
phia and  enjoyed  the  occasion  as  keenly  as  became  the  grandson  of  a 
"  Signer  of  the  Declaration."  He  died  within  a  month  of  his  return 
home,  that  visit,  and  its  thrilling  scenes  and  associations  mingling  like 
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gorgeous  sunset  clouds  with  the  memories  and  visions  of  his  dying 
hours. 

At  his  earnest  request  the  Trustees  of  the  University  consented  to 
his  interment  in  the  campus  by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  Dr.  Cald- 
well. Dr.  Caldwell  himself  selected  and  laid  off  the  village  graveyard, 
andas  it  has  proved, could  hardly  have  chosen  a  piece  of  ground  worse 
fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  He  built  a  vault  for  himself  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  square,  but  his  remains  have  been  twice  disinterred,  and 
he  and  his  wife  and  Dr.  Hooper  all  now  repose  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
unfinished  monument  in  front  of  the  "  New  West,"  while  the  hand- 
some marble  shaft  raised  to  his  memory  by  the  Alumni  stands  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds. 

Of  all  the  various  officers  who  have  served  the  University  during  its 
existence  of  near  a  century,  but  one,  Dr.  James  Phillips,  sleeps  in  the 
common  graveyard  of  Chapel  Hill  surrounded  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 


A  METRICAL  TRANSLATION. 

[Horace,  Book  II,  Ode  16.] 


To  Grosphus. 

Peace  the  sailor  asks  of  the  Gods  when  caught  on 
Deep  ^Egean  sea,  at  a  time  when  blackened 
Clouds  obscure  the  moon,  and  the  guiding  stars  are 
Hid  from  the  sailors. 

Peace  is  asked  by  Thrace  ever  fierce  in  battle  ; 
Peace  the  Medes,  adorned  with  their  shining  quivers, 
Ask,  O  Grosphus,  not  to  be  bought  with  gems  nor 
Gold  nor  with  purple. 

Neither  treasures  rare  nor  the  consul's  lictor 
Drive  away  tumultous  thoughts  that  vex  the 
Soul,  and  anxious  cares  ever  hover  'round  the 
Beautiful  ceilings. 
2 
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He  lives  doubly  well  whose  ancestral  salt-cup 
Shines  in  splendor  now  on  his  simple  table  : 
Fear  nor  mean  desire  drives  away  from  him  sweet 
Slumbers  and  dreaming. 

Why  such  haste  in  striving  for  gain,  since  life  is 
Short?  Why  change  our  land  for  a  country  warmed  by 
Other  suns?  Who  ever  escaped  himself,  though 
Sent  into  exile  ? 

Morbid  cares  do  follow  and  climb  the  brazen 
Beaks  of  ships;  and  horsemen  escape  them  never, 
Swifter  far  than  deer,  or  the  roughened  storm-cloud 
Driven  by  Eurus. 

Let  that  soul  so  joyful  to-day  despise  the 
Anxious  care  of  morrow,  and  let  him  laughing 
Bitter  things  allay;  for  there's  naught  found  sweet  in 
Every  condition. 

Death  removed  Achilles  renowned  and  youthful; 
Long  continued  life  shrivelled  up  Tithonus; 
And,  perchance  to  me,  what  from  you  it  hides,  the 
Season  may  offer. 

Fleecy  flocks,  Sicilian  cows  a  hundred, 
Sport  around  you.     Yoked  to  the  car  the  mare  for 
You  is  neighing.     Garments  you  wear  in  Afric's 
Purple  twice  colored. 

Kindly  Fate,  by  no  means  deceitful,  gave  to 
Me  a  little  farm,  and  an  inspiration 
Slight  of  Grecian  song,  and  a  mind  to  scorn  the 
Envious   people. 

Geo.  F.  Atkinson. 
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,DITOR  S 


Desk. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  this  year  appears  a  little  later 
than  usual.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  decided  to  issue 
only  six  numbers  during  the  Collegiate  year.  It  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  make  a  few  other  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  gen- 
eral management  of  the  MAGAZINE,  and  now  we  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  render  it  worthy  of   the  Institution  which  it  represents. 


THE  MAGAZINE'S  RELATION  TO  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  STATE. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  at 
which  the  Magazine  was  represented,  a  gentleman  in  advocating  a 
restriction  of  membership  spoke  in  a  disparaging  manner  of  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  State  and  declared  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  conventions  of  the  Press.  While  we  admit  that 
there  should  be  some  restriction,  that  every  man  who  gets  out  an  ad- 
vertising sheet  to  puff  some  individual  enterprise  should  not  be  rated 
an  editor,  we  hold  that  papers  devoted  entirely  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people 
are  just  as  truly  representative  of  journalism  in  North  Carolina  as  any 
of  the  sheets  given  to  political  discussion  and  the  exposition  of  local 
news.     And  most  of  the  weeklies  go  no  further  than  this  last. 

The  college  papers,  which  seemed  the  particular  object  of  the  gen- 
tleman's vituperation,  instead  of  being  ignored  and  condemned  by 
the  Press  of  the  State,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  encouraged  and 
acknowledged  as  co-workers  in  the  same  field  of  professional  endeavor. 
They  are  distinctly  educational  in  character  and  stand  out  before  the 
world  as  organs  of  the  learned  institutions  of  the  State. 

Especially  is  the  Magazine  deserving  of  this  distinction.  It  is  the 
only  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the  State  University.  It  is 
the  only  paper  in  North  Carolina  whose  editors  receive  not  a  cent  as 
remuneration  for  their  services.  It  occupies  a  unique  relation  to  its 
contemporaries,  standing  as  a  training  school  to  bring  educated  young 
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men  to  an  appreciation  of  Journalism  as  a  profession  and  prepare 
them  to  perform  its  duties. 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  country  shows  us  men  occupying  high  and 
honorable  places  in  the  profession  to-day  who  were  fitted  to  fill  these 
positions  by  their  experience  as  editors  of  the  Magazine  :  Latham 
of  the  Washington  Gazette,  Long  of  the  Winston  Sentinel,  Lewis  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  Rocket,  Field  of  the  Oxford  Torchlight,  Grandy  of  the 
Palatka,  Fla.,  Times.  Turlington  of  the  Seattle,  W.  Territory,  Dis- 
patch, and  others. 

Educational  papers  cannot  be  denied  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  agricultural  taken  in  ;  religious  papers  cannot  join  and  politi- 
cal be  excluded.  To  be  the  North  .Carolina  Association,  representing 
the  Press  of  the  whole  State,  all  must  be  received  or  none.  The 
Home  and  Farm  is  as  much  entitled  to  representation  as  the  Orphan  s 
Friend,  the  N.  C.  Teacher  and  the  Schoolteacher  of  Winston,  as  the 
News  &  Observer  or  the  Asheville  Citizen,  and  the  UNIVERSITY 
Magazine  as  the  Lexington  Dispatch  or  any  other  weekly  from 
Murphy  to  Manteo. 


It  IS  said  that,  at  pic-nics  one  hundred'  years  ago,  the  girls  were 
drawn  up  in  line  and  the  boys  would  pass  down  in  front  and  kiss 
them.  If  this  be  true,  all  this  talk  about  progress  is  mere  bombast. 
What  college  boy  would  not  be  willing  to  exchange  all  our  progress 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  two  or  three  such  picnics? 


THE  IMMORALITY  that  prevails  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world  is 
brought  clearly  before  the  mind  by  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
stage.  To  be  popular,  the  stage  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  public 
taste.  It  should  be  a  reformer.  How  terrible,  then,  when  it  becomes 
a  demoralizer,  outraging  all  our  ideas  of  decency !  Mrs.  Langtry,  a 
few  days  ago,  acted  the  play,  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass,"  and  no  decent 
lady,  knowing  what  it  was  to  be,  ought  to  have  been  present.  The 
play  is  replete  with  vice,  the  heroine  subsists  by  vice  and  the  entire 
play  is  full  of  loathsome  thoughts.  There  is  a  gloomy  future  before 
any  country  whose  daughters  are  trained  in  such  a  school. 
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No  SUBJECT  offers  more  varied  inducements  to  the  student  than 
that  of  comparative  etymology.  Some  regard  it  as  a  dry,  barren 
field  of  research,  looking  upon  the  mechanical  side  and  thinking  it  con- 
sists in  merely  giving  the  word  from  which  another  is  derived  ;  they 
do  not  see  the  soul  element  that  lies  back  of  all  this.  Words,  rightly 
considered,  are  something  wonderful.  We  use  them  heedlessly,  never 
thinking  whether  or  not  a  great  truth  lies  embalmed  within.  There 
are  words  which  reveal  to  us  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart  and 
give  us  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Others  reveal  to  us  the 
manners  and  customs  of  past  ages,  summoning  them  around  us  "like 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  Let  us  look  at  a  few  interesting  exam- 
ples. Take  the  word,  heretic  :  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  haireo 
and  meant  originally  one  who  chooses  an  opinion  for  himself  and,  as 
bigotry  cannot  endure  that  a  man  should  take  an  opinion  which  it  does 
not  choose  for  him,  it  came  to  mean  one  who  holds  a  bad  opinion.  The 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  no  very  great  compliment  to 
human  nature.  It  shows  the  same  principle  that  covered  the  plains  of 
Germany  with  blood  during  the  thirty  years'  war  and  butchered  so 
many  innocent  persons  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Libel  is  derived  from  libellus,  a  little  book;  it  brings  a  terrible  accusa- 
tion against  mankind,  it  says  that  books  and  pamphlets  are  written 
only  to  defame  and  malign.  See  how  the  spirit  of  caste  is  shown  by 
the  word,  vulgar,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  vulgus,  the  common  people. 
It  insinuates,  with  lordly  contempt,  that  all  common  people  are  foul- 
mouthed  and  degraded.  The  expression,  under  the  rose,  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  confessionals  were  formerly  ornamented  over  head 
with  representations  of  the  rose.  Winnipiseogee  is  the  name  of  a  beau- 
tiful lake  in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  word  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  which  means  "the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  Could  anything 
be  more  poetic?  These  are  all  the  examples  that  space  will  allow  us 
to  give,  but  nearly  every  word  has  its  tale  to  tell,  and  an  interesting 
one,  too,  if  we  would  only  stop  and  listen. 


The  Register  of  members  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  is  on  our 
desk.  This  is  the  fourth  edition  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
M.  A.,  Class  of  1886,  printed  at  Raleigh,  by  Edwards,  Broughton  &Co., 
1887.  This  is  the  result  of  three  years'  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
it   having  been   begun  in    1884.     He  has  shown  much  steadfastness 
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in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  has  given  all  offices  of  trust  and  honor  held  by  them,  with 
the  date  and  duration  of  the  office,  all  degrees  received,  professional 
and  literary,  the  rank  of  each  in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  and. 
as  far  as  could  be  obtained,  the  profession  of  each  and  the  year  of 
death.  He  has  given  short  biographical  sketches  of  all  members  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  is 
at  the  end  an  appendix  containing  the  names  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Dialectic  Society  who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  The  Society  has 
had  2,141  members;  of  these,  818  graduated  at  this  University,  the 
other  1,323  failed  to  complete  the  course;  135  lost  their  lives  in  the 
war,  being  nearly  6J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  pamphlet 
contains  72  pages,  is  neatly  and  tastefully  printed  on  tinted  paper  and. 
considering  how  much  our  people  change  their  places  of  residence,  is 
as  accurate  as  it  could  be  made. 


Exchange  Department. 


We  begin  our  work  in  this  department  with  some  misgivings.  It 
is  always  unpleasant  to  criticise,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  and  always  commend  the  different  publications  that  find  their 
way  to  our  desk.  But,  while  we  shall  unhesitatingly  condemn  any- 
thing that  we  may  think  deserves  criticism,  we  shall  always  strive  to 
prevent  our  criticism  from  running  into  abuse.  This  mistake  is  made, 
however,  by  a  great  many  College  Magazines.  Even  thus  early  in  the 
year  the  work  has  begun,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Magazines  upon 
our  desk  whose  exchange  columns  are  filled  with  abuse  of  other 
College  publications.  We  do  nor  like  it,  we  prefer  peace.  Our  tom- 
ahawk is  dull,  our  war  paint  is  not  convenient  and  we  should  regret 
very  much  to  be  compelled  to  put  ourselves  in  a  fighting  attitude. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  comes  to  our  desk  full  of  interesting 
matter.  Among  other  things  it  contains  a  short  but  interesting  arti- 
cle on  Count  Tolstoi,  the  great  Russian  writer.  Count  Tolstoi  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  century;  his 
life  is  a  constant  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  good  of  others,  and  the  beauty 
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of  his  life  is,  that  he  practises  what  he  preaches.  In  early  life  he 
resided  at  St.  Petersburg  and  moved  in  the  highest  circles  ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  lives  among  peasants  and  aids  them  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  His  religion  may  verge  on  fanaticism,  still,  in  this  age  of  super- 
ficial feeling,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  a  man  terribly  in  earnest  about 
something.  The  Journal  also  contains  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  North  America. 

It  GIVES  US  much  pleasure  to  welcome  The  Schoolteacher  to  our 
sanctum.  This  periodical  will,  we  hope,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  No  one  can  read  it  without  noticing  that  its 
editors  are  trying  to  make  it  practical.  The  best  thing  in  the  August 
number  is  a  paper  on  "Advanced  Reading,"  by  Professor  Houston  of 
New  York. 

Scribners  Magazine  for  October  contains  many  interesting  articles. 
The  leading  piece  is  a  description  of  "  The  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts,"1 
by  H.  O.  Avery.  Mr.  Avery  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  and  is  there- 
fore intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject.  The  article  is  richly  illus- 
trated and  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  This  number  also  con- 
tains the  last  of  the  series  of  unpublished  letters  of  Thackeray.  All 
the  letters  in  this  issue  were  written  while  Thackeray  was  in  America. 
They  are  very  valuable  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve  to  illustrate  his 
inimitable  humor.  The  October  number  contains  many  other  inter- 
esting articles  that  appeal  both  to  fancy  and  to  reason. 

The  /Egis,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  very  well  gotten  up. 
The  literary  department,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected,. 
but  it  gives  a  large  amount  of  college  news  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it 
keeps  the  alumni  interested  in  its  fate. 

We  send  this  number  of  the  MAGAZINE  to  a  few  college  publica- 
tions with  which  we  have  not  exchanged  before.  Will  they  kindly 
add  us  to  their  exchange  list  ? 
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The  College  World. 


— There  were  829  students  at  Cornell  last  year. 

— A  lady  is  president  of  the  Junior  class  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

— It  is  said  that  124  students  at  Harvard  are  working  their  way 
through  college. 

— One  hundred  and  seventy-five,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  colleges  in  the  United  States,  publish  papers. 

— The  University  of  Mexico  is  the  oldest  college  in  America.  It 
was  founded  forty  years  before  Harvard. — Ex. 

— Nearly  40,000  doctors  have  graduated  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  this  country  has  one  doctor  to  every  600  inhabitants,  while  Eng- 
land has  only  one  to  every  1,300. — Ex. 

— At  Amherst  applause  in  the  class-room  is  manifested  by  snapping 
the  fingers.     At  Cornell,  by  tapping  pencils  on  the  arm-rests. — Ex. 

Here  we  applaud  in  the  good  old  "break  down"  style,  with. the 
feet. 

— At  Harvard,  work  on  college  papers  is  allowed  as  a  substitute  for 
regular  literary  exercises. — Ex.  Good  plan.  We  would  like  to  see  it 
tried  here. — Dickersonian.  Ditto  University  of  Wisconsin — sEgis,  Ditto 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

— The  following  is  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Yale:  "Art  VII.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Senior  class  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  Freshman  class."  In  most 
colleges  the  word  "  Sophomore  "  is  substituted  for  "  Senior." — Ex. 
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Personals  and  College  Record. 


— Welcome,  Freshmen  ! 

— Ninety-two  of  'em  on  the  Hill. 

— Some  are  dudes,  some  are  not. 

— Some  handsome,  some  un  ;    mostly  tin. 

— All  sizes  and  varieties,  from  the  puny  swamper  of  the  East  to  the 
strapping  mountaineer  of  the  West. 

— Up  to  date  two  hundred  and  twelve,  including  law  students,  have 
registered.     And  still  they  come  ! 

— Owing  to  the  paucity  of  fruit  in  the  surrounding  orchards,  the 
morals  of  some  of  our  students  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendency. 

— It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  every  year  the  grape  vine  near  the 
Episcopal  church  fails  to  bear  the  Logic  class  is  thrown.  We  think 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  Moral  Science 
class  every  year  the  vine  bears — but  it  did  not  bear  this  year. 

Ye  see  yon  Freshie,  ca'd  a  dude 
Wha'  struts  and  stares,  and  a'  that? 
Others,  hegmagines,  worship  at  his  word, 
He  is  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
His  cuffs  and  cravat  and  a'  that. 
The  student  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 
The  above  is  dedicated  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  recently  arrived 
Dn  the  Hill. 

— The  vigorous  growth  of  the  Mollie  McGitires  was  sapped  on.  their 
rirst  incursion. 

— Ben  Boothe,  a  town  worthy,  is  afraid  to  come  into  the  campus 
after  his  varied  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  conse- 
quently 'Brick  Top'  is  now  sad,  solitary  and  sober. 

— The  Juniors  have  adopted  the  beaver  as  a  class  hat,  while  the 
Seniors  have  prepared  for  them  by  adopting  canes  with  which  to 
knock  them  off. 
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— Dough-face,  a  tenacious  looking  Freshman,  declares  positively  that 
he  will  not  lend  his  countenance  to  the  Mollies. 

— The  New  East  has  become  quite  a  classic  building  since  the  Greek 
room  has  been  located  in  it. 

— The  trustees  have  allowed  Professors  Hume  and  Winston  assist- 
ants in  the  departments  of  English  and  Latin.  Messrs.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks  of  '86,  and  Claudius  Dockery  of  '87,  have  been  selected 
respectively.  Both  of  them  graduated  with  very  high  honors.  By 
their  assistance  in  the  lower  classes,  the  advanced  work  in  these 
important  departments  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

— A  Freshman,  who  has  already  made  a  record  in  village  society, 
wishing  to  improve  his  chirography,  asked  a  professor  if  he  could  take 
sheography.  Whereupon  he  was  told  that  if  he  should  give  the  shes 
a  rest  he  would  probably  succeed  better  in  the  classes  he  attended. 

.  — During  the  vacation  Professor  Atkinson  was  fortunate  enough  to- 
be  able  to  change  his  estate  of  single  misery  for  one  of  compound- 
bliss,  Miss  Lizzie,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  our  late  State  Geolo- 
gist, Professor  Kerr,  assisting.     Many  returns! 

— If  anyone  should  get  offended  at  any  article  that  may  appear  in 
these  columns,  he  can  apply  for  satisfaction  to  Mr.  H.  J.,  chairman 
of  the  Harpies.  The  editors  have  engaged  ♦he  Harpies  to  make  all 
amends  or  to  do  all  the  fighting  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

— If  some  enterprising  person  would  erect  a  suitable  hotel,  Chapel 
Hill  could  be  made  a  charming  resort  for  visitors,  of  whom  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  during  the  Summer.  A  healthful  atmosphere, 
excellent  water,  and  beautiful  scenery  are  only  a  few  of  the  attractions. 
Above  all,  it  is  just  the  place  for  the  de  la  sorte  matrons  to  procure 
beaus  for  their  daughters. 

— The  Pink  Tea  Party  in  the  Gymnasium  hall  September  13th,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mesdames  Long  and  Martin,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Methodist  church,  was  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  financial  success. 

— The  students  began  early  to  practise  foot-ball  in  earnest  for  the 
great  inter-class  game,  which  was  played  October  7th.  Judging  from 
the  good  understandings  generally  of  the  Freshmen,  victory  for  the 
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Seniors  and  Freshmen  vs.  the  Soph's  and   Juniors  might  have  been 
taken  for  granted.     But  the  result  was  otherwise. 

— The  faculty  are  beginning  to  make  the  students  groan  with  those 
pleasant  little  surprises  known  as  intermediates.  These  intermediate 
examinations,  in  connection  with  daily  marks,  determine  two  thirds  of 
the  final  grade,  while  in  many  colleges  the  grade  is  almost  wholly 
determined  by  the  final  examination.  Hence  the  average  student 
could  elsewhere,  without  being  fully  conversant  with  his  studies  during 
the  term,  cram  up  facts  enough  during  the  examination  period  to  pass. 
Whereas  under  the  intermediate  or  monthly  system  "which  cometh 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  the  student  is  stimulated  to  constant  review 
of  his  work. 

— The  Senior  class  organized  September  12th  by  electing  William 
M.  Little,  President,  Malvern  H.  Palmer,  Secretary,  and  Francis  M. 
Harper,  Treasurer.  The  question  of  adopting  stove-pipe  hats  and 
Prince  Albert  coats  was  indefinitely  postponed.  As  a  memento  of 
college  life,  a  cane  with  the  names  of  the  class  inscribed  was  adopted. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  the  class,  which  is  comparatively  small,  it  was 
decided  to  present  to  the  first  heir  a  silver  cup.  The  class  is  composed 
of  only  nineteen  members,  but  what  is  wanting  in  quantity  is  of  course 
made  up  in  quality. 

— Eight  gentlemen  of  the  Law  class  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  September  27th  to  be  examined  for  license  to  practise.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  all  passed  very  creditable  examinations.  The 
class  consisted  of  Messrs.  O.  C.  Bynum,  Pittsboro  ;  C.  H.  Duls,  Char- 
lotte ;  J.  S.  Mann,  Hyde  county;  A.  W.  McAlister,  Ashboro ;  W.  H. 
McNeill,  Cumberland  county;  T.  R.  Ransom,  Northampton  county  ; 
H.  A.  Whittington,  Yancey  county,  and  T.  N.  Hill,  Jr.,  Halifax.  But 
Mr.  Hill  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  examination  and 
will  go  up  later. 

— As  it  is  an  important  function  of  the  MAGAZINE  to  prevent  the 
cloud  of  oblivion  from  settling  over  former  students,  let  us  first  direct 
our  attention  to  the  class  which  stepped  forth  with  their  diplomas  last 
June  to  test  the  stern  realities  of  life  : 

— Joseph  H.  Baker  and  Louis  M.  Bourne  are  taking  a  preparatory 
law  course  in  Tarboro. 
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— Robert  L.  Burwell  is  engaged  as  a  tobacco  buj^er  by  a  Raleigh 
firm. 

— Claudius  Dockery,  in  addition  to  being  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Latin,  is  taking  our  law  course. 

— The  smiling  countenance  of  Robert  G.  Grissom  was  seen  among 
us  some  days  since.  Bob,  who  took  an  efficient  course  in  chemistry 
here,  is  applying  his  theory  to  practice  for  Lee,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of 
Raleigh.     He  will  study  medicine. 

— Richard  N.  Hackett  went  to  California  soon  after  graduation,  but 
finding  no  place  like  home  returned,  and,  we  learn,  is  assisting  Long 
on  the  Winston  Sentinel. 

— Jacob  C.  Johnson  is  engaged  in  teaching  "  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  "  in  Pamlico  county. 

— Vernon  W.  Long  has  assumed  the  quill  of  the  Western  Sentinel, 
a  flourishing  paper  of  Winston.  We  are  told  that  he  proposes  becom- 
ing a  benedict  soon. 

— William  H.  McDonald  has  a  clerkship  in  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Raleigh. 

— Lucius  P.  McGehee  is  engaged  on  a  railway  survey  in  Virginia. 

— James  McGuire  has  settled  quietly  down  to  farming  in  Davie 
county. 

— John  F.  Mclver  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Hill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  He  was  then  contemplating  taking  charge  of  a  school  in  Bladen 
county. 

— William  H.  McNeill  remained  over  and  completed  the  law  course, 
which  he  had  been  pursuing  in  addition  to  the  collegiate  course.  He 
has  recently  passed  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  now  a  "  full 
fledged  "  lawyer. 

— 'Jodie'  Morris  will  soon  enter  the  medical  department  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York. 

— Haywood  Parker  has  a  good  position  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Ravenscroft  High  School,  Asheville. 

— Henry  F.  Schaffner  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  tobacco 
factories  of  Winston. 
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— Albert  M.  Simmons  is  principal  of  a  flourishing  academy  at 
Hertford. 

— Claude  F.  Smith  is  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Alexandria,  Va. 

— Henry  R.  Starbuck  has  a  position  under  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Wilkes  county. 

— William  R.  Tucker  has  returned  and  is  pursuing  the  law  course. 

— William  S.  Wilkinson  is  teaching  at  Enfield,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  his  patrons. 

— Delonza  T.  Wilson  cannot  be  heard  from,  but  'no  news  is  good 
news.' 

— The  above  list  shows  that  University  graduates  experience  no 
trouble  in  securing  positions. 

— Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell  lectured  before  the  Shakspere  Club  the 
evening  of  October  10th  on  Shakspere's  Legal  Learning.  Though 
Shakspere  may  have  known  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  in  view  of 
this  exposition  he  was  certainly  learned  in  the  law.  The  lecture 
abounded  with  passages  proving  this,  and  was  indeed  a  revelation  to 
many  who  had  never  studied  specially  on  this  line.  Never  before  has 
the  club  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our  Dramatist  treated  from  the 
poin-t  of  view  of  a  specialist  learned  in  law. 

— 'Tis  said  a  member  of  the  staff  was  in  "  Maud"-lin  condition  dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  of  a  fair  Georgian. 

— The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  will  give  a  concert  in  the  Chapel  the 
evening  of  October  25th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Some  fair  artists  of  Durham  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 

— Pat  says  he  found  Mother  Goose  stories  and  fairy  tales  the  most 
interesting  theme  he  could  converse  on  at  the  late  reception  in  Hills- 
boro.     The  girls  were  all  tucked  in  bed  by  half-past  nine. 

— Frank  Dixon,  '86,  proposes  opening  a  school  in  Montana.  The 
report  that  he  was  pursuing  a  theological  course  is  unfounded. 

— Glad  to  see  Claude  R.  Johnson  on  his  return  to  the  Hill.  Claude 
has  secured  a  very  desirable  position  under  the  ablest  lawyer  of  Hen- 
derson, and  has  made  for  himself  many  friends  at  his  new  home. 
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— Willie  M.  Person  has  just  obtained  his  law  license.  "  Bullet," 
while  in  college,  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  college  medal 
representing  an  essential  quality  of  the  lawyer,  hence  we  predict  for 
him  success. 

— Hon.  Jno.  S.  Long,  of  Newbern,  visited  the  Hill  recently  for  the 
first  time  since  1 852.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  have  these  students  of  the 
olden  time  revisit  their  Alma  Mater  and  picture  in  glowing  terms  the 
good  old  ante-bellum  days;  especially  when  one  has,  like  Mr.  Long, 
the  gift  of  oratory.  He  has  been  announced  as  the  lecturer  for 
November. 

— The  Hill  has  been  enlivened  during  the  past  month  by  the 
presence  of  several  visiting  ladies:  Miss  Maude  Mathewson,  of  Au- 
gusta, Georgia;  Miss  Lou  Hill,  of  Halifax;  Misses  Maggie  Mallett 
and  Sue  Haigh,  of  Fayetteville,  and  Miss  Maude  -Curtis,  of  Greens- 
boro. A  fairer  bevy  of  beauty  we  defy  any  one  to  find  within  the 
sound  of  a  college  bell  on  earth.  Two  hundred  hearts,  (according  to 
the  business  manager's  calculation),  mourn  their  departure. 


Monthly  Lecture. — Saturday  evening,  the  16th  of  September,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  having  a  monthly  lecture  by  some 
distinguished  visitor  or  member  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Battle  addressed 
us  on   "The  University  and  its  Surroundings." 

Dr.  Battle  began  by  showing  the  desire  of  our  revolutionary  worthies 
for  higher  education  in  declaring  (in  the  State  Constitution)  for  "one 
or  more  universities."  In  obedience  to  this  clause  our  University  was 
provided  for.  Then  arose  considerable  competition  by  various  towns 
for  the  site.  How  Chapel  Hill,  a  compromise  point  between  Pittsboro 
and  Cary,  was  selected,  on  account  of  freedom  from  vice  and  ease  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  State  ;  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  with 
Masonic  ceremonies  by  William  Richardson  Davie  ;  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  institution  under  that  pioneer  of  education,  Joseph  Caldwell, 
were  described  in  Dr.  Battle's  pleasant  manner.  The  conclusion  of 
the  address  was  a  description  of  various  points  and  places  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity,  made  more  vivid  by  a  topographical  map.  Dr.  Battle 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  subject.  His  treat- 
ment, interspersed  with  good  natured  jokes  and  hits,  afforded  much 
mirth  as  well  as  instruction. 
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— "Bread  and  Brains"  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips's 
lecture  before  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Wednesday  evening, 
September  28th.  Dr.  Phillips  went  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
assimilation  of  food  by  the  system,  and  its  reappearance  as  work  both 
mental  and  physical.  The  constituents  of  the  brain  can  be  traced  to 
:he  chemical  elements  of  food  taken.  Then  how  is  it  that  of  two 
men  nourished  by  the  same  food,  the  one  fills  an  unknown  grave,  while 
the  other  is  a  leader  of  men,  writes  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war, 
for  instance,  and  is  immortal?  Other  happy  illustrations  were  given. 
The  human  brain  is  the  habitation  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
elements  emanating  from  God,  which  distinguish  man  from  the  brute. 
These  are  the  sources  of  mental  greatness.  As  man  has  three  natures, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  each  of  these  three  reacts  upon  the 
others.  In  illustration  of  this  last  point  the  Doctor  furnished  some 
humorous  examples. 


The  Shakspere  Club. — The  Club  enters  on  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  under  flattering  auspices.  The  Journal  published  during 
vacation  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  work  of  the  Club  and 
called  forth  many  commendatory  notices.  Besides  the  excellent  papers 
of  Dr.  Hume  and  Prof.  Winston,  it  contains  a  review  of  student  con- 
tributions, and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  University. 

The  officers  elected  for  this  year  are:  Dr.  Thos.  Hume,  President  ; 
Prof.  W.  D.  Toy,  Vice-President;  St.  Clair  Hester,  Secretary;  Hayne 
Davis,  Treasurer. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Little,  L.  D.  Howell  and  Prof.  Winston  compose 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  membership  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Senior  class  ;  but  others 
of  literary  taste  and  culture  may  be  received.  Messrs.  Little,  L.,  Curtis, 
Wills,  G.,  Harris,  H.,  Edgerton,  M.  W.,  Webb,  Edwards,  G.,  McKethan, 
and  Taylor,  J.,  have  been  elected  regular  members,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clark 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  both  of  Chapel  Hill,  associate  members. 

At  the  first  meeting  this  term  Titus  Andronicus  was  discussed. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Uzzell's  paper,  "The  Tragedy  of  Blood,"  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  read  before  the  Club.  It  contained  a  review  of  Pre-Shaks- 
perian  Drama,  the  tragedies  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe,  and  their  influence 
on  Shakspere;  tracing  the  Drama  from  its  earliest  form  in  the  morali- 
ties and  mystery  plays  to  the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
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Mr.  Harper,  in  his  paper,  "  Authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus,"  showed 
that  external  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  Meres  make  this  play 
Shakspere's. 

Mr.  W.  Battle  took  the  ground  that  Shakspere's  youth  and  the 
popular  form  of  tragedy  of  that  day  were  reasons  sufficient  for  Shak- 
spere's writing  this  play. 

Mr.  Hester.  Did  our  Poet  write  Titus  Andronicus?  The  Hero- 
worship  of  Englishmen,  the  impartiality  of  German  critics  were  noticed  ; 
the  latter  universally  agreed  on  Shaksperian  authorship.  Took  issue 
with  the  Marlowe  school ;  a  comparison  of  passages  revealed  the  master 
touch. 

Mr.  Weeks  argued  that  Hudson's  prejudice  ^against  Marlowe  invali- 
dates his  testimony.  His  opinion  was  that  Shakspere  took  some  old 
play  under  Marlowe's  influence  and  determined  to  out-Herod  Herod 
by  piling  on  the  agony. 

Prof.  Love  took  an  adverse  view  of  Titus  Andronicus;  thought  the 
character  underdrawn  ;  a  victorious  general  should  have  had  better  judg- 
ment and  more  influence. 

Love's  Labor  Lost  was  taken  up  at  the  second-  meeting.  This  was 
open  to  the  public  and  the  ladies  turned  out  en  masse. 

Mr.  Weeks  noted  "  The  Sources  of  the  Play  "  in  a  concise  and 
interesting  way,  showing  it  to  be  in  every  respect  entirely  original  with 
Shakspere. 

Mr.  Hester,  in  his  paper  entitled  ''The  Courtship  of  Roseline  and 
Biron,"  held  that  the  purpose  of  the  Poet  was  to  portray  the  folly  of 
acting  contrary  to  nature  and  to  illustrate  the  truancy  of  women 
towards  their  lovers.  He  quoted  passages  and  treated  the  subject  in 
an  original  way. 

Dr.  Hume  mentioned  the  striking  analogy  between  Don  Adrians 
and  Don  Quixote,  read  passages  to  show  the  euphemistic  style  of  speech 
prevalent  at  the  time  the  play  was  written,  and  explained  the  lessons 
taught  by  it. 

Mr.  Little  spoke  of  the  connection  between  this  play  and  Tennyson's 
Princess ;  they  both  set  forth  the  futility  of  man  and  woman  living 
apart. 

Prof.  Love  and  Mr.  Curtis  made  some  well-chosen  remarks  on  the 
practicability  of  the  play's  teachings. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  will  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting. 
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Twenty-ninth  Meeting  of  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. — September 
12,  1887 — 1.  Note  on  Garnierite  from  Jackson  county,  Dr.  Phillips.  2. 
Phosphorescence  in  an  Earth-worm,  Prof.  Atkinson.  3.  A  peculiar 
ant's  nest,  Prof.  Atkinson.  4.  Further  notes  on  "  the"  Glow-worm, 
Prof.  Atkinson.  5.  Report  of  American  Association  for  advancement 
of  Science,  Prof.  Holmes.  6.  Mastodon  in  North  Carolina,  Prof. 
Holmes.  7.  Triassic  Traps,  Prof.  Holmes.  8.  Geological  maps  of 
counties  in  South  Carolina,  Prof.  Holmes.  9.  Photographs  of  Forma- 
tions at  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Prof.  Holmes.  10.  R.  R.  profile 
map  from  Morrisville  to  Newbern,  Prof.  Holmes.  11.  Analysis  of 
21  varieties  of  North  Carolina  wines  with  tables  of  results,  Professors 
Venable  and  Phillips. 

Secretary  reports  26  new  exchanges,  making  61  in  all. 

September  26th,  1887 — "Bread  and  Brains,"  public  lecture  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Phillips. 

Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. — October  1  ith,  1887 — *■  Limit  of  our 
Senses,  Dr.  Venable.  2.  Apparatus  for  decomposition  of  water  exhib- 
ited, Dr.  Venable.  3.  Rare  specimen  of  cotton  plant  (seed  without 
lint),  Prof.  Holmes.  4.  Report  on  Physics,  Prof.  Gore.  5.  Report  on 
Geology,  Prof.  Holmes.  6.  Report  on  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy, 
Dr.  Phillips. 

— In  addition  to  the  Philanthropic  and  Dialectic  literary  societies, 
the  Mitchell  Science  Society,  the  Shakspere  Club  and  other  asso- 
ciations already  doing  valuable  work  in  this  institution,  another 
society  has  been  recently  established,  which  promises  to  be  not  far  in 
the  rear  in  point  of  usefulness — a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  North  Carolina  history.  This  society  was  organized  October 
3d,  under  very  favorable  auspices,  by  the  faculty  and  quite  a  number 
of  students.  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Darnall  was  made  temporary  secretary.  The  history  of  our  native 
State  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  our  various  schools  and  colleges. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  society  is  an  important  step  toward 
assigning  to  her  proper  place  in  history  that  State,  whose  Mecklen- 
burg was  the  birth  place  of  our  civil  liberty. 

— Wednesday,  October  12th,  was  duly  observed  as  the  ninety-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Old    East    build- 
ing.    The  faculty  had  selected  as  orator  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Jones,  of  Wake,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  '80.     Mr.  Jones  appeared 
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and  introduced  as  his  theme  the  appropriate  subject,  William  Richard- 
son Davie.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  private  life  was  presented,  with  an 
eloquent  statement  of  his  influence  on  the  American  constitution  as 
champion  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  great  question  of  representation. 
Davie  was  a  statesman  of  both  national  and  local  celebrity  in  those 
early  days  of  experimental  self-government.  Last  but  not  least,  he 
was,  like  Jefferson,  a  champion  of  higher  education  as  father  of  the 
State  University.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  forcible  speaker  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  throughout  his  entire  oration.  Dr.  Battle  sup- 
plemented Mr.  Jones's  oration  by  presenting  some  interesting  details 
of  Davie's  life  which  space  forbade  in  Mr.  Jones's  oration. 

— In  the  afternoon  the  great  inter-class  game  of  foot-ball  was  played. 
On  the  Saturday  before,  the  Seniors  and  Freshmen  met  with  a  Waterloo 
at  the  hands  of  the  Juniors  and  Sophomores.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  this  defeat,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  several  of  their  best 
players,  the  Seniors  and  Freshmen  again  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  Juniors  and  Sophomores,  which  was  accepted.  This  time  the  pro- 
duct of  the  means  was  equal  to  that  of  the  extremes,  the  score  being 
one  and  one  when  the  game  was  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

— Col.  A.  M.  Waddell  entertained  a  large  audience  of  citizens  and 
students  Saturday  evening,  October  8th,  with  an  interesting  lecture  on 
"  America  before  Columbus."  Col.  Waddell  went  far  beyond  the 
accepted  facts  of  history  to  show  that  America  -was  not  only  discov- 
ered but  actually  settled  by  both  Danes  and  Irish  as  far  South  as  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  many  centuries  before  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador. 
The  light  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  even  a  similarity  in  language  of 
the  Tuscaroras,  attested  by  reliable  witnesses,  evidence  that  even  the 
Carolinas  afforded  a  settlement  for  the  Irish,  who  were  assimilated  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries  by  the  surrounding  Indians.  Strong 
argument  was  produced  to  substantiate  each  point  presented,  and  the 
lecture  gave  evidence  of  exhaustive  research.  Such  a  student  of 
facts  and  truths  as  Col.  Waddell  is  admirably  fitted  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  illustrious  deeds  of  North  Carolinians. 
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Biographical    Sketches 

OF  THE 

CONFEDERATE  DEAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 


[In  publishing  the  following  sketches  of  the  Confederate  Dead  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  editor  feels  that  he  is  taking  a 
step  which  will  be  appreciated  by.  all  alumni  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  part  our  University  played  in  the  great  civil  war.  Of  her  students 
more  than  270  were  slain,  and  there  was  not  a  battle  field  that  was 
not  stained  with  their  blood.  Besides  the  four  long  tablets  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  nothing  has  been  done  to  rescue  their  names  from  forgetful- 
ness.  Other  institutions  have  published  such  memorials  as  these — 
why  should  not  we?  The  legacy  of  devotion  to  duty  and  of  valor  left 
us  by  them  is  too  precious  to  be  lost.  It  must  be  preserved  for  coming 
generations.  The  editor  hopes  during  the  present  year  to  obtain 
sketches  of  all  who  fell  in  the  struggle  and  to  publish  them  separately 
in  pamphlet  form.  Much  of  the  material  of  the  present  series  has 
been  obtained  from  sketches  collected  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  for  the 
centennial  catalogue  of  the  University,  and  all  is  as  accurate  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected.] 

Adams,  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Augusta,  Georgia;  b.  November  12,  1843; 
entered  college  1861,  left  May,  1861  ;  never  married  ;  enlisted  in  the 
Clinch  Rifles  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  as  Sergeant;  went  to  Pensacola  and 
was  k.  in  the  battle  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  October  9th,  1861  ;  buried  at 
Sand  Hills,  a  suburb  of  Augusta;  "  was  of  unusual  promise  physically, 
morally,  intellectually."  A  member  of  the  Phi.  Society  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ADAMS,  William,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county,  N.  C;  b.  February 
18th,  1836;  matriculated  1852,  class  1858;  studied  law  under  Judge 
R.  P.  Dick,  obtained  license  in  December,  1859,  and  admitted  to  the  L 
bar  in  February,  i860;  appointed  1st  Lieut.  Guilford  Grays,  after- 
wards Co.  B,  27  N.  C.  Reg't.;  left  April  19th,  1861,  with  his  company 
for  Fort  Macon  ;  elected  Captain  October  5th,  1861  ;  re-elected  Captain 
April  22d,  1862,  on  the  re-organization;  fell  at  Sharpsburg,  September 
17th,  1862;  his  men  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
courage;  he  is  buried  at  his  old  home.     A  Di. 
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ANDERSON,  Lawrence  Mel,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  b.  July  21st,  1 841, 
k.  x\pril  6th,  1862;  entered  college  1857;  never  married;  volunteered 
early  in  the  war  and  became  a  Lieutenant  ;  k.  at  Shiloh  while  in  com- 
mand of  his  company  ;  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Atkinson  and  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  church.     A  Di. 

Anderson,  Robert  Walker,  New  Hanover  county,  N.  C. ;  b. 
January  23d,  1838;  entered  college  1855,  class  1858,  with  distinction  ; 
Tutor  of  Greek,  U.  N.  C,  1 858— 6 J  ;  married  Rebecca  Bennehan 
Cameron,  d.  of  Hon.  Paul  C.  ;  was  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  church  ;  became  a  Lieutenant  and  was  k.  at  the  Wilderness, 
May  6th,  1864.     A  Di. 

Anderson,  George  Burgwin,  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  county, 
N.  C. ;  b.  April  12,  1831,  son  of  William  E.  and  Eliza  Burgwin,  and 
nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Walker,  LL.  D.,  of  Florida;  d.  October  16, 
1862  ;  prepared  for  college  by  Wm.  Bingham  and  at  the  Caldwell 
Institute;  matriculated  1847,  joined  Sophomore  class  and  was  a  first 
honor  man;  left  the  U.  N.  C.  and  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1848,  stood  first  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Engineer- 
ing, graduated  ninth  in  a  class  of  41  in  1852,  a  fondness  for  reading  and 
for  genial  companionship  preventing  him  from  taking  a  higher  stand  ; 
married  Mildred  Ewing,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  8th,  1859;  became 
second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  spent  six  months  at  the 
Cavalry  school  at  Carlisle,  and  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
assistant  to  Lieutenant  Parke  of  the  Engineers  and  ordered  to  survey 
a  practical  railroad  route  in  California,  spent  most  of  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  of  1853  there;  was  next  stationed  at  Fort  Chadbourne, 
Texas;  in  fall  of  1855  the  regiment  went  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  first 
Lieutenant  December  13th,  1855  ;  from  the  spring  of  1856  to  the 
summer  of  1857  the  troops  were  constantly  engaged  in  arresting 
marauding  parties  or  in  protecting  exposed  villages  from  the  fury  of 
Missouri  mobs;  in  August,  1857,  was  sent  to  Utah  with  his  Regiment 
as  Adjutant;  in  fall  of  1859,  left  Utah  for  Kentucky;  stationed  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  from  Spring  of  i860  to  April,  1 86 1  ;  resigned  April 
25th,  1 861,  and  was  the  first  officer  of  the  old  army  then  in  service  to 
offer  his  sword  and  his  life  to  North  Carolina;  was  made  Colonel  4th 
Regiment  N.  C.  State  Troops  by  Gov.  Ellis,  May  18th,  1861  ;  at  Garys- 
burg,  N.  C,  he  applied  himself  with  energy  and  promptness  to  drill- 
ing his  raw  material,  and  by  his  affability  and  kindness  won  the  hearts 
of  all;  reached  Manassas  a  few  days   after  the   first   battle.     He   was 
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appointed  commandant  of  the  post  and  completed  many  of  the  forti- 
fications around  it,  and  remained  in  command  until  the  post  was  evacu- 
ated in  March,  1862;  slightly  engaged  with  his  Regiment  at  Williams- 
burg, May  5th,  1862,  fully  at  Seven  Pines,  May  31st  ;  he  here  command- 
ed the  brigade  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Featherstone  ;  it  consisted  of  the 
49th  Virginia,  27th  and  28th  Georgia  and  4th  North  Carolina;  the 
latter  carried  520  listed  men  into  action,  86  were  killed,  and  376 
wounded,  of  27  officers  24  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  was  commissioned 
Brigadier  General,  June  9th,  and  received  the  2d,  4th,  14th  and  20th  N.  C. 
Regiments  ;  the  brigade  was  present  in  the  seven  days'  fighting  around 
Richmond.  Gen.  Anderson  was  wounded  in  the  hand  at  Malvern  Hill  ; 
was  with  his  brigade  at  South  Mountain,  September  14th,  1862; 
formed  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill's  division  at  Sharpsburg, 
Wednesday,  September  17th,  1862  ;  while  animating  his  men,  was 
struck  by  a  mime  ball  in  the  foot  and  fell,  was  carried  to  a  hospital 
in  the  rear,  thence  into  Virginia,  and  then  to  Raleigh  ;  mortification 
set  in,  his  leg  was  amputated,  but  he  sank  under  it  and  d.  at  the  home 
■of  his  brother,  Wm.  E.  Anderson,  October  16th,  1862.  "  His  most 
marked  traits  of  character  wrere  his  sincerity,  his  conscientiousness  and 
his  earnest  devotion  to  truth."  A  Phi.  Condensed  from  memoir  by 
Seaton  Gales. 

Andrews,  Clinton  Milton,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county,  N.  C; 
b.  Dec.  3,  1829,  d.  June  23,  1864;  matriculated  1850;  married  Ella 
Butts,  of  Easton,  Pa.;  was  a  teacher  in  the  Statesville  Male  Academy; 
colonel;  "good  scholar  and  successful  teacher,  social,  sprightly,  good 
company  ;  when  a  little  boy  could  be  trusted  with  any  case  or  business, 
always  told  the  truth  and  kind  to  his  mother;"  was  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  ;  d.  from  wound  received  near  Nottoway  C.  H., 
Va.     A  Di. 

Andrews,  John  Barr,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county,  N.  C;  b.  June, 
1833,  in  Rowan  county,  d.  July  23,  1862;  never  married  ;  matriculated 
1850,  class  1854 ;  taught  school  in  Alamance  county,  then  in  Wilming- 
ton ;  spent  one  year  traveling  in  Europe  ;  returned  and  was  teaching 
in  Statesville  in  1861  ;  raised  a  company,  was  commissioned  Captain 
Co.  C,  4  N.  C.  Vol.;  served  with  honor  at  Manassas,  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Seven  Pines;  mort.  wounded  before  Richmond,  1862,  d.  in 
city  hospital,  buried  in  Statesville  ;  "  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
■church  from  boyhood,  all  his  life  an  amiable,  excellent  and  useful 
character."     A  Di. 
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Anthony,  John,  Scotland  Neck.  Halifax  county.  N.  C.  b. ;  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1836,  k.  July  1st,  1S62;  prepared  by  Mr.  Eazell  at  Warren- 
ton,  matriculated  1853,  class  1857;  studied  law  under  Judge  Pearson  ;. 
was  made  Clerk  and  Master  in  Equity  of  his  native  county  ;  filled  this 
place  with  credit  until  1861  when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Halifax 
Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Jas.  H.  Whitaker,  as  a  private;  commissioned 
Corporal  1862,  and  fell  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy's  battery  at 
Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.     A  Phi. 

Arrington,  Archibald  Hunter,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  b.  June  27,'. 
1843,  d.  July  15,  1862  ;  matriculated  Soph.  1859,  ^e^  J86i  ;  never  mar- 
ried ;  joined  3d  Ala.  Regiment  as  a  private,  wounded  in  the  charge 
on  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862,  went  home  and  died  from  the  wound 
and  from  the  effects  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service.     A  Phi. 

Atkinson,  Edward  Ruffin,  Edgecombe  county,  N.  C. ;  b.  Aug. 
14,  1843,  d.  Oct.  29,  1863;  matriculated  i860;  was  a  private  in  the 
15th  Regiment  of  N.  C.  State  Troops  ;  d.  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  A 
Phi. 

ATTMORE,  Isaac  Taylor,  New  Berne,  Craven  county,  N.  C.  ;  b. 
Nov.  22,  1838;  matriculated  1856,  class  i860;  never  married;  joined 
the  "Beauregard  Rifles,"  Co.  I,  2d  Regiment  N.  C.  State  Troops,  as  a 
private,  May  29,  1861  ;  promoted  Sergeant  June,  1863  ;  k.  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  C.  H.,  May  12,  1864.  "Ever  ready  to  do  a  kind  act,  no  soldier 
more  devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  died."     A  Phi. 

AVERY,  CLARKE  MOULTON,  Burke  county,  N.  C. ;  b.  18 19;  matric- 
ulated 1835,  class  1839;  Captain  First  N.  C.  Volunteers ;  commission- 
ed Lieut.  Col.  33d  Regiment,  Nov.  14,  1861  ;  June  17,  1862,  commis- 
sioned Colonel  33d  N.  C.  S.  T.,  Lane's  Brigade,  Wilcox's  Division,  A. 
P.  Hill's  Corps,  A.  N.  V. ;  wounded  at  New  Berne  ;  mortally  wounded 
at  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864;  died  June  18,  1864.     A  Di. 

Avery,  Isaac  Erwin,  Burke  county,  N.  C;  b.  1828,  k.  July  3,  1863  ; 
matriculated  1847  ;  commissioned  Captain  Co.  E,  6th  N.  C.  Regt.,  May 
16,  1861  ;  commissioned  Major  6th  Regt.,  then  com.  Lieut.  Colonel  and 
Colonel  6th  N.  C.  Regt.,  on  June  18,  1862;  killed  at  Gettysburg.  A 
farmer  by  profession.     A  Di. 

Averitt,  Jesse,  Jr.,  Miccosukie,  Leon  county,  Fla.;  b.  Aug.  51, 
1831,  in  Bertie  county,  N.  C,  d.  June  12,  1864;  entered  college  1850; 
Sergeant ;  wounded  at  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  d.  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 
A  Phi. 
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Barnes,  Jesse  Sharpe,  Wilson,  Wilson  county,  N.  C;  b.  June  6, 
1833  ;  entered  college  1854,  class  1858  ;  never  married;  was  a  success- 
ful lawyer  in  Wilson  in  1861  ;  commissioned  Captain  Co.  F,  4th  N.  C. 
State  Troops,  May  16,  1861,  the  first  raised  in  the  county;  ordered  to 
Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  April  18,  1861  ;  k.  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862,  while 
leading  his  company.     A  Phi. 

Bason,  Joseph  H.,  Alamance  county,  N.  C;  b.  Feb.  25,  1840,  d. 
Aug.  ]  8,  1861  ;  entered  college  1858  ;  never  married  ;  was  teaching  near 
Charlotte  in  1861  ;  went  to  Raleigh  to  enlist  and  was  made  Sergeant ; 
was  takep  sick  with  fever  while  there,  carried  home  and  died.     A  Di. 

Bellamy,  Charles  Edward,  Marianna,  Fla.;  b.  April  5,  1832,  in 
Lenoir  county,  N.  C,  d.  July  27,  1864;  son  of  Edward  Crowell  and 
Ann  Bryan:  entered  college  1848,  class  185 1  ;  married  Elizabeth 
Whitfield;  graduated  in  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  1855;  practised  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  a  short  time,  then  removed  to  Bolivar  county,  Miss.; 
served  in  38th  Ala.  Reg't.,  first  as  Assistant-surgeon,  then  as  Surgeon  ; 
d.  in  the  hospital  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  of  camp  fever.     A  Di. 

Benbury,  John  Avery,  Edenton,  Chowan  county,  N.  C;  b.  Feb. 
9,  1827,  at  Sandy  Point,  near  Edenton,  son  of  Thos.  and  Elizabeth  C.;; 
-prepared  for  college  at  Edenton  and  Hillsboro,  entered  1843,  left  June,. 
1845,  graduated  at  Princeton  1847;  married  Harriet  A.  Ryan 'ana 
left  one  daughter  ;  resided  in  Tyrrell  county,  represented  it  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  1856  and  1858;  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  the 
first  man  in  Chowan  county  to  volunteer  for  the  war  ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant Albemarle  Guards,  Co.  A,  1st  N.  C.  State  Troops  ;  commissioned 
Captain  May  15,  1862;  in  the  seven  days'  fight  around  Richmond; 
mortally  wounded  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862,  d.  in  Richmond  July  6; 

his  widow  married  the  late  Col.  David  M.  Carter.     A  Phi. 

y\. 

Blake,  Joel  Clifton,  Miccosukie,  Leon   county,  Fla.;  b.   Feb.   3, 

183 1,  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  entered  college   1846,   class    1850;  married 

Laura  Ann   Parish,  left  one  son;  a  farmer;  Captain  Co.  K,  5th  Fla. 

Reg't.;  "he   was  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  brave,  patriotic  soldier, 'a 

wealthy,  charitable  and  useful  citizen,  a  kind  husband  and  fond  father"  ; 

k.  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863.     A  Di. 

Bradford,  Richard,  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  b.  Jan.  24,  1836;  entered 
college  185 1,  class  1854;  never  married  ;  studied  law  at  the  U.  N.  C. 
and  at  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857;  practised  in 
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Tallahassee  and  in  Madison  ;  Captain  of  the  first  company  raised  for 
1st  Fla.  Reg't.;  k.  at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Oct.  9,  1 86 r  ;  Bradford  county, 
Fla.,  is  named  in  honor  of  his  memory.     A  Phi. 

Branch,  JOSEPH  Henry,  Miccosukie,  Leon  county,  Fla.;  b.  Oct. 
15,  1844;  d.  Aug.  13,  1864;  entered  college  1 86 1  ;  never  married  ;  in 
the  fall  of  1862  volunteered  as  a  Private;  d.  of  typhoid  fever  con- 
tracted in  the  service;  "always  cheerful  and  prompt,  never  shirking 
fatigue  or  exposure,  he  faithfully  performed  his  whole  duty  and  won 
the  encomiums  of   his  officers."     A  Phi. 

Bryan,  George  Pettigrew,  Raleigh,  Wake  county,  N.  C;  b.  Oct. 
9,  1841,  son  of  Hon.  John  H.  (M.  C.  i825-'29),  k.  Aug.  16,  1864; 
matriculated  1856,  class  i860,  with  highest  honors.  Tutor  of  Latin 
U.  N.  C.  i86o-'6i  ;  commissioned  2d  Lieut.  Co  G,  19th  Reg't.  (2d 
Cavl.),  Sept.  25,  '61  ;  commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  April  30,  '62  ;  com- 
missioned Captain  Co.  G,  1863;  was  at  Newbern  March  14,  1862,  trans- 
ferred with  his  Reg't.  to  A.  N.  Va.  and  did  good  service  ;  very  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  at  Upperville  and  made  prisoner;  in  prison  nine 
months  at  Johnson's  Island  ;  before  his  wound  had  entirely  healed  he 
pressed  again  into  the  service;  mortally  wounded  Aug.  16,  1864,  by 
a  minie  ball  under  the  heart,  while  leading  his  company  in  a  charge  on 
the  enemy's  works,  ten  miles  east  of  Richmond  on  the  Charles  City 
road  ;  fought  at  Brandy  Station,  Hanover,  Pa.,  Gettysburg,  Hanover 
C.  H.,  Blacks  and  Whites,  etc.,  was  in  Barringer's  brigade,  W\  H.  F. 
Lee's  Division  Cavl.  Corps,  A.  N.  V.;  "  noble,  gallant  and  brave."  He 
was  going  to  study  for  the  ministry.     A  Phi. 

BURTON,  Hutchins  Goodloe,  Bel  Green,  Franklin  county,  Ala.; 
b.  May  1 1,  183 1,  d.  June  22,  1862  ;  matriculated  1848  ;  never  married  ; 
after  leaving  the  University  went  to  a  commercial  school  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  ;  later  was  an  accountant  in  that  city;  in  July,  1861,  joined 
8th  Reg't.  Texas  Cavl.  as  a  private  ;  d.  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June 
22,  1862.     A  Phi. 
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Something  Everybody  Ought  to  Know. 


How  to  promote  digestion,  keep  the 
body  healthy,  and  the  mind  clear,  and 
how  to  avoid  stomach  and  liver  troubles, 
and  distressing  headaches,  are  problems 
easily  solved  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Pills. 
**For  the  cure  of  Headache,  Ayer's 
Cathartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  med- 
icine I  ever  used, — Robert  K.  James, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

I  have  found  Ayer's  Pills  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  Headaches.  For  a  long  time 
I  had  suffered  intolerably  with  this  com- 
plaint, and  Ayer's  Pills  are  the  first  medi- 
cine that  really  gave  me  relief.  They  are 
truly  a  wonderful  medicine. — J.  S. 
Housnet,  Eehrersburg,  Pa. 

HEALTH  IMPROVED. 

For  months  I  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
Indigestion,  Liver  Complaint,  and  Con- 
stipation. I  tried  various  remedies,  but 
found  nothing  to  help  me  until  I  com- 
menced using  Ayer's  Pills.  After  taking 
one  box  my  health  was  so  much  improved 
that  I  procured  another.  Before  I  had 
finished  the  second  box  my  health  was 
completely  restored.  —  Jos.  Aubin,  Hocto 
Block,  High  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  suffered  for  months  with  stomach  and 
liver  troubles.  My  food  did  not  digest, 
my  bowels  were  sore  and  constipated,  and 
my  back  and  head  ached  incessantly.  I 
tried  various  remedies,  but  received  no 
benefit  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer's 
Pills.  These  Pills  benefited  me  at  once. 
I  took  them  regularly  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  my  health  was  completelv  restored.  — 
D.  W.  Baine,  New  Berne,  1ST.  C. 

COMPLETE  CURE. 

T  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years 
from  Dyspepsia  and  Liver  troubles,  and 
found  no  permanent  relief  until  I  com- 
menced taking  Ayer's  Pills.  They  have 
effected  a  complete  cure.  —  G.  W.  Mooney, 
Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

For  many  years  I  suffered  from  Liver 
Complaint,  and  a  disordered  stomach.  I 
tried  the  best  physicians  in  the  state,  but 
received  no  help  from  them.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  business,  had  neither 
strength  nor  ambition,  and  suffered  con- 
stantly. I  finally  began  taking  Ayer's 
Pills,  and,  before  I  had  finished  the  first 
box,  my  health  was  greatly  improved. 
After  taking  four  boxes  I  was  completely 
cured,  and  have  been  perfectly  well  ever 
since.  —  J.  L.  Nighswander,  Ashley,  Pa. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  have  been  the 
only  medicine  needed  in  my  house  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  never  fail. — 
William  Dow/Maine,  Minn. 


THE  BEST 

Remedy  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  or  Neu- 
ralgia, is  Ayer's  Pills.  **  I  know  no  one 
who  has  suffered  more  than  myself  from 
the  distress  and  torment  of  Gout.  My 
case,  which  was  of  great  severity,  and  of 
long  standing,  was  completely  cured  by 
taking  Ayer's  Pills. — Hildred  O.  G.  Dana, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  several  years  I  suffered  from  the 
torturing  pains  of  Neuralgia.  At  last  I 
discovered  a  remedy  in  Ayer's  Pills, 
which  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  this 
disease,  and  has  since  kept  me  free  from 
it.  — Mrs.  Jane  Benson,  Sand  Hill,  Mich. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  only  med- 
icine used  in  my 

Family 

They  keep  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels 
in  perfect  condition,  and  are  the  best  med- 
icine I  know  of.  —  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick, 
Piedmont,  S.  C. 

Until  recently  I  have  been  troubled 
with  Rheumatism  during  every  rainy 
season  since  I  came  to  California.  Last 
fall,  when  the  rain  came  on,  I  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills,  and  continued  using 
them  for  a  month.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  been  perfectly  free  from 
Rheumatism  ever  since. — David  Cook, 
Placerville,  Cal. 

A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Neuralgia,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  have  spent  dollar  after  dollar 
for  medicine,  with  very  little  benefit. 
Learning,  recently,  that  Ayer's  Pills  Were 
highly  recommended  in  such  cases,  I  pro- 
cured a  box,  and  took  them  according  to 
directions.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  other 

Medicine 

I  have  ever  taken. — P.  R.  Rogers,  Need- 
more,  Ind. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  most 
thorough  remedy  I  know  of  for  Rheuma- 
tism. I  suffered  for  months  with  this 
painful  affection,  and,  after  trying  many 
remedies,  without  finding  relief,  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills.  I  felt  better  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  taking  them, 
and,  in  less  than  a  month,  was  completely 
cured.— R.  E.  Middleton,  Leigh,  Pa. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  cathartic,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  the  safest  and  mildest  remedy  is 

Ayer's  Pills. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 
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WILLIAM  RICHARDSON  DAVIE. 


[Address  by  A.   D.  Jones,   Esq.,  on  University  Day,  October  12,  1887.] 


I  am  no  stranger  here  to-day,  but  have  returned  to  the  happy  scenes 
of  my  early  manhood,  and  can  say  with  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia, 
an  alumnus  of  the  University,  that  I  love  every  blade  of  grass  that 
grows  on  these  plains  and  every  breeze  that  fans  these  hills. 

In  running  my  eye  over  my  field  of  information,  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  theme  that,  perchance,  might  interest  you. 
Something  to  talk  about  before  so  distinguished  an  assembly  as 
always  gathers  in  these  halls  must  ever  be  perplexing.  But  on  Uni- 
versity Day,  1887,  and  m  less  than  a  month  from  the  centenary  of 
the  Consitution,  I  could  select  no  more  appropriate  subject  than 
DAVIE,  our  statesman  of  the  constitutional  era  and  the  father  of  the 
University.  William  Richardson  Davie  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Egremont,  near  White  Haven,  England,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1756; 
received  his  preparation  for  college  at  Charlotte  ;  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  during  the  Revolution  ;  became  a  conspicuous  soldier  in 
that  war;  studied  law,  and  was  the  first  advocate  of  his  day  in  North 
Carolina.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  labors  in  all  public  matters 
were  second  to  those  of  no  man  in  the  State.  His  character  was  high 
and  exalted.     As  a  lawyer,  he  knew  no  devious  ways.     As  a  politician, 
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so  well  did  he  shun  the  easy  paths  of  the  demagogue  that  he  was 
charged  with  defying  the  populace.  If  he  failed  in  any  degree  in  his 
duty  as  parent,  husband  or  friend  for  want  of  any  noble  trait  of  char- 
acter, it  was  lack  of  humility.  In  1803  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Halifax  district,  but  was  b">rne  under  by  the  influence 
of  Jefferson,  a  teacher  the  power  of  .whose  doctrines  no  man  or  men 
have  been  able  to  withstand,  influences  now  just  beginning  to  be 
clearly  defined,  beginning  only  to  be  felt,  but  later  to  rise  rapidly  to 
the  ascendant.  Feeling  that  his  political  career  was  now  ended  and 
willing  to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens,  with  his  home  saddened  by  the 
death  of  the  most  beloved  one,  he  retired  to  the  scenes  of  his  early' 
childhood,  at  Tivoli,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  and  here,  with  that 
sweet  repose  of  mind  from  a  life  well  spent,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literature  and  agriculture,  and  surrounded  by  all  that  dignifies  and 
exalts  our  nature,  in  December,  1820,  his  life  ended.  "The  sleeping 
and  the  dead  are  but  as  pictures.  Yet  gazing  on  these  long  and 
intently  and  often,  we  may  pass  into  the  likeness  of  the  departed, 
may  emulate  their  labors,  and  partake  of  their  immortality."  Amer- 
ica is  and  must  ever  be  the  most  thrilling  and  inspiring  word  in  our 
language.  What  hopes  and  aspirations  does  it  not  suggest,  the  last 
and  loveliest  daughter  of  Time  !  America,  the  home  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  climes,  the  centre  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  !  But  all  our 
history  revolves  around  one  point,  the  Colonial  days.  The  years  of  the 
Revolution  point  only  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  destinies 
of  the  greatest  race  on  the  earth  hang  upon  their  deliberations.  The 
body  now  assembled  is  remarkable  for  the  ability  and  experience  of  the 
members.  Every  man  of  conspicuous  ability  in  the  whole  country  is  a 
member  of  it,  or  has  been  selected  and  refused  to  go  or  is  engaged  in 
other  important  duties.  Virginia  sent  Washington  and  Madison,  who 
afterwards  became  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Hamilton,  Yates 
and  Lansing  represented  New  York.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  sage  and 
philosopher  of  world-wide  distinction,  was  from  Pennsylvania.  Roger 
Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  write  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  he  helped  to  frame,  with  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, afterwards  Chief  Justice,  and  with  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
represented  Connecticut.  Davie  sat  for  North  Carolina,  and  with  him 
are  Alex.  Martin,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  ;  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamson  and  William  Blount.    Jefferson  was  in  France,  Patrick 
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Henry,  Governor  Caswell  and  Wiley  Jones  declined  to  serve.  No 
period  of  our  history  has  been  more  pregnant  with  doubts  and  gloomy 
forebodings  than  that  just  after  the  closing  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Grave  troubles  were  arising  on  every  hand.  The  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, contracted  in  so  sacred  a  cause,  remained  unpaid.  Credit  and 
business  were  being  impaired  by  the  violation  of  the  obligation  of 
contract  by  the  States.  Rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Colonies 
was  being  rapidly  destroyed.  The  Continental  Congress  was  totally 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
period  were  anxiously  looking  everywhere  for  some  plan  to  preserve 
the  results  of  the  victory  of  the  Revolution  so  gloriously  won.  Then 
it  was  that  Virginia,  time-honored  Virginia,  proposed  to  her  sister 
Colonies  a  meeting  to  consider  some  plan  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
Convention  now  called  met  at  Annapolis,  but  adjourned,  only  advising 
a  further  meeting  with  greater  power.  This  was  the  body  of  states- 
men that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  Obstacles  were  to  be  met 
and  overcome.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  proved  too  weak 
for  the  ends  of  government.  Acting  upon  the  States  and  not  upon 
individuals,  they  were  given  no  power  to  carry  out  their  decrees.  To 
preserve  the  States  quasi-sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  gov- 
ernment that  could  command  obedience  at  home  and  respect  abroad, 
was  the  duty  of  the  hour.  The  delegates  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  though  not  so  distinguished  for  conservative  wisdom  as  those 
from  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  performed  no  less  important  duties. 
The  Constitution  has  been  called  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
interests,  and  without  this  spirit  of  conservatism  it  could  not  have  been 
framed.  Two  of  the  three  great  compromises  proceeded  from  North 
Carolina.  In  the  conflict  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  William 
son  accepted  for  the  permanent  basis  the  free  inhabitants  and  three- 
fifths  of  all  others.  In  the  struggle  between  the  great  States  and  the 
small,  Davie  joined  Ellsworth,  breaking  the  phalanx  of  the  National 
States,  and  saved  the  Constitution.  Here  I  would  have  you  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  adoption  of  this  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, its  distinguishing  characteristic-,  the  American  form  of 
Government.  When  the  question,  Should  the  States  have  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate,  was  called  up  for  the  first  time,  five  States 
voted  "  Aye."  North  Carolina,  with  four  of  the  six  National  States, 
answered  "  No."     All   interest  then  centered  upon  Georgia,  the  sixth 
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National  State  and  the  last  to  vote.  Baldwin,  fearing  a  disruption  of 
the  Convention,  and  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  assembling 
another  under  better  auspices,  dissented  from  his  colleagues  and 
divided  the  vote  of  his  State.  So  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  tie. 
Davie  during  this  discussion  made  a  speech  showing  his  preference  for 
the  views  of  Ellsworth,  the  leader  in  this  movement.  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  differing  with  Ellsworth,  now  moved  that  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State  should  devise  and  report  a  compromise.  Such  a 
committee,  says  Sherman,  is  necessary  to  set  us  right.  Davie  was 
selected  from  North  Carolina,  and  to  give  them  time  for  their  task, 
and  to  all  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Convention  adjourned  for  three  days.  Says  Bancroft: 
"On  Monday,  the  16th,  as  soon  as  the  Convention  assembled,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  amended  report,  which  included  equality  of 
votes  in  the  Senate.  The  six  Southern  States  were  present  and  only 
four  of  the  Northern.  Four  of  the  States  which  demanded  a  propor- 
tioned representation  stubbornly  refused  to  yield.  It  was  of  decisive 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  country,  and  Strong  and  Geary,  balanc- 
ing the  inflexible  King  and  Gorham,  pledged  Massachusetts  at  least 
to  neutrality.  On  the  other  side,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  spurned  the  thought  of  surrender.  The  decision 
was  given  by  North  Carolina,  which  broke  from  her  great  associates 
and  gave  a  majority  to  the  smaller  States."  The  honor  of  this  com- 
promise, the  yielding  of  opinion  for  the  sake  of  Union,  belongs  to 
Davie.  Spaight  shall  not  here  share  it  with  him.  Time  has  shown 
that  the  fathers  builded  much  wiser  than  they  knew.  It  would  have 
been  easy  enough  to  have  formed  a  mighty  empire.  History  is  full  of 
examples  of  these.  A  Confederacy  was  at  hand,  but  to  beautifully 
blend  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  each  was  what  Davie  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Compromise  now  did.  This  is  the  American  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, the  life  giving  principle  in  the  Constitution,  the  lesson  that 
America  shall  teach  the  nations, 

"  'Till  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

Consider  further  this  union  of  the  national  and  federative  ideas, 
now  so  happily  consummated.  Nationality  has  given  us  strength 
and  its  concurrent  blessing,  national  security.  We  have  never  felt 
any    fear   from    foreign    encroachment,   but    it    has    not    been    many 
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decades  since  when  in  the  debates  of  Congress  "what  England  would 
do  "  was  a  cry  of  warning  and  of  fear.  But  this  day,  as  a  nation  we 
work  out  our  destiny  with  no  one  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid.  And 
with  more  pride  than  the  imperial  Roman,  and  with  greater  security, 
we  wear  the  insignia  of  American  citizenship.  But  with  all  the  bless- 
ings that  have  come  and  will  come  to  us  as  a  people  from  nationality, 
far  more  than  my  poor  words  can  portray,  let  Americans  never  forget 
that  within  our  State  lines,  and  protected  by  them  as  by  a  mighty 
wall,  are  blessings  and  privileges  not  less  dear.  Truly  ours  is  a  divided 
affection  between  the  Nation  and  the  State.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Webster  "that  of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  our  system,  of  their 
power,  their  rights,  their  quasi-sovereignty,  he  said  less,  not  because  he 
thought  less  or  knew  less,  but  because  he  saw  there  was  less  necessity 
for  it.  But  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  the  national  federal  life,  the 
American  name,  '  E  Phtribus  Unum,'1  these  filled  his  heart,  these  dwelt 
in  his  habitual  speech."  But  Calhoun,  no  less  devoted  to  the  Union, 
feared  the  centralization  of  power,  the  obliteration  of  State  lines,  the 
destruction  of  local  self-government,  and  his  labors  were  given  to 
emphasize  the  rights  of  the  States.  You  will  never  forget,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  statesman,  that  the  whole  value  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  our  world  is  kept  in  place  in  the  solar  system, 
is  in  the  balance  between  two  opposing  forces.  It  would  matter  little 
tous  which  of  these  forces  should  be  allowed  to  prevail.  If  the  cen- 
trifugal tendency  should  dominate,  our  planet  would  shoot  madly  into 
the  realms  of  empty  space,  far  away  from  the  source  of  heat  and  life, 
until  every  living  thing  upon  its  surface  would  perish.  If  the  centrip- 
etal should  prevail,  the  earth  would  rush  with  inconceivable  velocity 
towards  the  sun  until  it  would  be  engulfed  in  the  burning  mass.  So 
it  is  with  the  adjustment  of  power  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
governments.  Disunion  and  centralization  are  equally  fatal  to  good 
government.  Disunion  would  generate  the  centralism  of  military 
despotism  in  the  separate  States;  centralization,  attempted  over  areas 
and  populations  so  vast,  would  break  the  parts  asunder  and  fill  our 
continent,  as  it  has  filled  every  other,  with  rival  nations.  Our  wise 
ancestors  devised  the  only  system  possible  to  avoid  these  opposite 
evils.  They  formed  a  Federal  government  to  manage  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  maintain  peace  and  amity  between  the  States  and  to  admin- 
ister a  few  exceptional  functions  of  common  interest,  and  they  left  the 
great  residuary  mass  of  governmental  powers  to  the  States. 
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Framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  not  less 
moved  by  the  desire  of  infusing  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  we 
find  many  of  them  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  establish  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, would  connect  with  that  act  in  imperishable  glory  his  labors 
in  founding  the  University  of  his  State.  The  great  Washington,  as  a 
parting  injunction,  urged  his  countrymen  to  promote,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Not 
unlike  his  great  compeers,  Davie  is  laboring  now  with  might  and  main 
to  establish  an  institution  of  learning  in  North  Carolina.  There  was 
great  opposition.  It  was  even  charged  that  it  was  intended  to  lead  us 
towards  a  permanent  aristocracy.  And  the  demagogue  who  cries 
economy  was  there  also  to  thwart  his  progress.  It  was  on  this  subject 
that  Davie  put  forth  the  highest  efforts  of  his  genius,  and  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  his  eloquence.  I  was  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  said  Judge  Murphy,  when  Davie  addressed  that  body 
upon  a  bill  granting  a  loan  of  money  to  the  trustees  for  erecting  the 
buildings  of  the  University,  and  although  more  than  thirty  years  have 
elapsed,  I  have  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  the  greatness  of  his 
manner  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  upon  that  occasion.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  no  rival,  and  upon  all  great  questions  that 
came  before  that  body  his  eloquence  was  irresistible.  We  find  here 
the  spirit  that  founded  the  University.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
fathers  that  it  should  be,  first,  the  nursery  of  all  the  civic  virtues. 
There  are  institutions  builded  to  teach  some  branch  of  science,  to 
"  woo  the  hard  grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square,"  or  the  sweeter 
graces  of  poetry  and  letters,  and  others  still  to  strike  one  chord  and 
another  another  of  the  great  symphony  of  God's  revelation,  until 
there  is  almost  discord.  But  you,  gentlemen,  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, are  priests  and  high  priests  in  the  Temple  of  Literature. 

As  I  have  contemplated  Davie  as  soldier,  bearing  a  noble  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  as  statesman,  giving  us  the  Constitution  ; 
as  Father  of  this  University,  I  have  been  unable  to  decide  which  has 
been  his  greatest  service  to  mankind.  If  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
had  not  been  won,  there  could  have  been  no  Constitution,  glorious 
bond  of  American  union  ;  and  without  higher  institutions  of  learning 
its  blessings  cannot  be  perpetuated.  Liberty,  the  Constitution,  the 
University,  one  and  inseparable,  the  trinity  of  our  love,  the  anchor  of 
our  hopes — these  preserve  his  memory. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BLOOD. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Shakespeare  Club  by  R,  L.  Uzzell. 


The  prevailing  tendency  of  English  literature,  in  common  with  the 
literature  of  Northern  Europe,  has  always  been  towards  the  Romantic 
as  opposed  to  the  Classical.  In  making  this  statement  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  in  one  period  of  our  literature  a  few  fanatical  humanists 
tried  to  force  classic  metre  upon  English  verse  and  to  otherwise 
institute  an  imagined  reform  in  English  literature.  But  these  never 
did  have  much  influence.  The  old  dramatist  Nash  granted  "the 
hexameter  verse  *  *  *  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house  (so 
is  many  an  English  beggar) ;  "  but  truly  added  that  "  this  clyme  of  ours 
hee  cannot  thrive  in,  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plow 
in  ;  hee  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language  like  a  man  run- 
ning upon  quagmires  up  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and  down  the  dale  in 
another ;  retaining  no  part  of  that  stately,  smooth  -gate,  which  he  vauntts 
himselfe  with  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins."  Though  having  as 
supporters  Sidney,  and  at  one  time  even  Spenser  "of  the  melodious 
ear,"  the  movement  was  soon  abandoned  and  came  to  naught.  I  also 
know  that  there  is  another  very  important  part  of  our  literature  formed 
after  classical  models.  But  this  literature  is  artificial,  not  spontaneous, 
and  was  influenced,  in  part  at  least,  by  extraneous  political  events, 
whatever  Edmund  Gosse  may  say  to  the  contrary.  So  it  was  not  a 
natural  birth  and  growth.  It  was  the  literature  of  the  court  wits  and 
pedantic  classicists,  and  smacks  of  the  pedantry,  powder  and  patches 
of  its  own  artificial  age. 

I  emphasize  this  fact,  thinking  it  may  help  us  better  to  understand 
the  subject  in  question.  For  this  "  blood  and  thunder  tragedy  "  is  the 
climax,  the  very  culmination  of  Romanticism. 

The  English  audience  to  which  the  early  dramatists  addressed 
themselves  had  just  emerged  from  comparative  barbarism  and  was 
strong  in  its  primitive  manhood.  They  were  not  a  cultivated  peo- 
ple. They  were  just  as  left  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  their 
faculties  were  vigorous  and  unrestrained.  Therefore  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  we  read  upon  the  same  page  of  actions  of  the 
most  brutal  cruelty  and  of  the  greatest  magnanimity.  In  all  things 
they  had  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes.     Their  imagination,  as  among 
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all  semi-barbarous  peoples,  was  especially  vigorous,  and  it  was  this 
which  enabled  them  to  tolerate  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  old 
Mysteries  and  Moralities,  a  study  of  which  in  this  connection  is  very 
profitable  indeed.  In  these  there  appeared,  upon  the  scaffold  used  for 
a  stage,  all  at  the  same  time,  jumbled  up  together,  and  holding  with 
each  other  the  most  familiar  intercourse  and  conversations,  Father, 
Son,  Holy  Spirit,  angels,  devils,  saints,  martyrs  and  buffoons.  No  sur- 
prise, then,  that  Scriptural  personages  were  frequently  stripped  of  all 
dignity  whatever.  Thus  in  the  old  Mystery  of  the  "  Deluge,"  Noah's 
wife  refuses  to  come  into  the  Ark,  saying  she  is  going  to  perish  with 
her  gossips  of  the  village,  whereupon  the  venerable  Noah  is  represented 
in  the  very  undignified  action  of  inflicting  a  sound  drubbing  upon  his 
refractory  spouse.  The  children,  the  simple  faith  of  whose  fathers 
saw  no  impropriety  in  these  plays,  could  certainly  find  nothing  to 
object  to  in  a  "  Spanish  Tragedy"  or  a  "Tamburlaine." 

The  sympathies  of  a  London  audience  of  the  time  have  been  aptly 
compared  "to  the  chords  of  a  warrior's  harp,  strung  with  twisted  iron 
and  bull's  sinews,  vibrating  mightily,  but  needing  a  stout  stroke  to 
make  them  thrill."  It  was  a  coarse,  tumultuous,  bloodthirsty  audience, 
and  the  dramafists  adapted  their  themes  to  it.  Hence  the  production 
of  the  "Tragedy  of  Blood."  It  is  a  tumult  clear  through.  Threats 
clothed  in  resounding  bombast  burst  like  thunder  over  the  audience; 
blows  fall  thick  and  fast  ;  the  sound  of  the  clashing  of  swords  never 
ceases  ;  its  pages  are  stained  throughout  by  puddles  of  blood,  thicken- 
ing towards  the  last ;  poison  free  as  water,  and  Vindicta,  Revenge, 
stalking  across  the  stage.  Then  there  must  be  the  young  lover  and 
hero  working  wonders;  the  cold-blooded  and  wily  villain,  and  as  a  relief 
a  beautiful  and  wronged  lady  bathed  in  tears,  overcome  with  grief,  but 
still  patient.  Another  very  effectual  relief  to  this  strain  upon  the 
senses  are  the  "  lyrical  interbreathings,"  the  songs  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  play. 

The  founder  of  this  Tragedy  of  Blood  was  Thomas  Kyd,  of  whose 
personal  history  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The  play  in  which  he 
first  announced  it  was  "  Hieronimo,"  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called, 
"Jeronimo."  It  is  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly  in  blank  verse.  This 
play  has  a  sequel  or  second  part,  produced  later,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  well  understood  without  a  study  of  the  first. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  "  Jeronimo  "  is  somewhere  before 
1588,  for  we  learn    from    a   passage    in    the   introduction   to  Jonson's 
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"  Cynthia  Revels  "  (1600),  that  1 588  is  the  date  of  the  "  Spanish  Trag- 
edy," and  "Jeronimo"  is,  of  course,  earlier  than  this  play.  It  was 
printed  only  once,  and  never  enjoyed  anything  like  the  popularity  of 
the  more  famous  second  part.  One  interesting  thing  in  connection 
with  it  is  that  it.  is  the  first  play  on  record  containing  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  for  a  particular  actor,  to  whose  unusually  small  stature 
it  contains  numerous  references. 

The  play  opens  by  Jeronimo  being  created  Marshal  of  Spain  and 
Don  Andrea  being  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Portugal  to  demand  the 
accustomed  tribute,  which  has  been  withheld  for  three  years.  Lorenzo, 
the  brother  of  Belimperia,  Andrea's  betrothed,  becomes  jealous  at  this 
latter  preferment,  and  hunts  out  an  assassin  to  kill  Andrea  on  his  return. 
He  finds  a  fit  instrument  in  Lazarotto,  whom  he  thus  describes: 

"  I  have  a  lad  in  pickle  of  this  stamp, 

A  melancholy,  discontented  courtier, 

Whose  famished  jaws  look  like  the  chap  of  death  ; 

Upon  whose  eyebrows  hangs  damnation  ; 

Whose  hands  are  washed  in  rape  and  murders  bold  : 

Him  with  a  golden  bait  will  I  allure 

(For  courtiers  will  do  anything  for  gold) 

To  be  Andrea's  death  at  his  return." 

He  tries  to  get  Belimperia  married  to  Alcario  before  Andrea  gets 
back,  by  dressing  him  up  as  the  latter  and  giving  out  that  Andrea  has 
returned.  Belimperia  is  deceived,  but  Alcario  is  killed  by  Lazarotto, 
who  mistakes  him  for  Andrea,  before  the  marriage  can  be  accom- 
plished. Andrea  returns,  but  is  soon  hurried. off  to  the  war  which  has 
been  declared  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  is  killed.  The  play  is 
ended  by  a  rather  cumbersome  scene  in  which  figure  Andrea's  ghost  and 
Revenge.  As  a  "  tragedy  of  blood  "  it  takes  a  very  modest  position 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  killed,  there  being  only  four  or  five  slaugh- 
tered in  the  entire  play. 

So  we  see  as  regards  events  the  story  is  deficient,  the  love  of  Andrea 
and  Belimperia  and  the  death  of  the  former  being  about  all.  How- 
ever, the  rapid  shifting  of  the  scene  from  Spain  to  Portugal  and  back, 
and  the  bustling  show  of  hostility  between  the  two  kingdoms  com- 
pensate for  this  deficiency  a  great  deal.  The  dialogue  is  spirited  and 
interesting,  and  the  blank  verse  often  rises  to  a  comparative  high  level. 
In  fact,  the  play  has  some  bold  passages.  There  are  other  things 
connected  with  the  play  which  make  it  a  very  important  one  to  the 
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student  of  the  development  of  ourdrama.  One  is  the  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  character  drawing.  In  Balthezar  we  have 
something  of  a  Harry  Hotspur,  which  is  shown  in  his  following  speech 
to  the  Portugese  army,  which  I  also  quote  to  show  something  of  the 
character  of  the  blank  verse: 

"Come  valiant  spirits,  you  peers  of  Portugal,  j 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faiths,  and  services, 
To  set  you  free  from  base  captivity  : 
O,  let  our  fathers'  scandal  ne'er  be  seen 
As  a  base  blush  upon  our  free-born  cheeks  : 
Let  all  the  tribute  that  proud  Spain  received 
Of  those  all-captive  Portngales  deceased, 
Turn  into  chafe,  and  choke  their  insolence. 
Methinks  no  memory,  not  one  little  thought 
Of  them  whose  servile  acts  live  in  their  graves, 
But  should  raise  spleens  as  big  as  a  cannon  builet 
Within  your  bosoms  :     O  for  honour, 
Your  country's  reputation,  your  lives'  freedom, 
Indeed  your  all  that  may  be  termed  revenge. 
Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea  ; 
And  all  those  wounds  that  you  receive  of  Spain, 
Let  theirs  be  equal  to  quit  yours  again. 
Speak  Portugales  :  are  you  resolved  as  I 
To  live  like  captives,.,  or  free  born  die." 

The  character  of  Belimperia,  which  serves  as  a  relief,  as  a  pathetic 
interlude,  is  that  of  the  simple,  unaffected  woman,  true  and  pure  in 
her  love,  and  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  her  lover. 

But  the  most  remarkable  character  is  that  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  here 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  our  drama,  the  creation  of  which  character  is 
one  of  Kyd's  surest  guarantees  of  being  remembered.  He  is  the 
polished  villain,  and  corresponds  to  that  idea  of  the  devil  which  rep- 
resents him,  not  in  the  hideous  garb  of  barbed  tail,  cloven  heel  and 
uncouth  form  in  general,  but  rather  as  a  sugar-coated  devil,  with  pleas- 
ant and  prepossessing  exterior.  The  name  and  character  is  continued 
in  the  "Spanish  Tragedy,"  and  henceforth  becomes  one  of  the  stock 
characters  of  the  drama.  In  those  two  powerful  and  harrowing  pro- 
ductions of  the  sombre  genius  of  Webster,  "  Vittoria  Corombona  " 
and  the  "Duchess  of  Malfi,"  he  appears  as  Flamineo  in  the  first  and 
Bosola  in  the  second.  And  again  in  that  remarkable  play  of  "The 
Revenger's  Tragedy,"  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  to  whom  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet  and  scholar,  Algernon   Charles  Swinburne,  has  recently  paid 
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a  well-deserved  tribute,  he  again  appears  as  Vendice.  And  so  in  many 
other  dramas  he  is  seen.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  best  drawn  forms 
of  this  character  are  in  those  plays  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Latin 
countries. 

The  "  Spanish  Tragedy  "  is  the  play  which  really  founded  the  tragedy 
of  blood  species,  and  is  therefore  the  most  important  play  in  its  dis- 
cussion. For  a  long  time  it  was  the  most  popular  play*in  England,. 
and  went  through  more  editions  than  any  other.  Illustrating  its  pop- 
ularity is  an  anecdote  that  when  a  lady,  who  was  a  great  play-house 
enthusiast,  was  on  her  dying  bed,  and  was  begged  by  her  friends  to 
address  herself  to  God  in  prayer,  she  only  called  out,  "  Hieronimo,  O 
Hieronimo!"  Its  bombast,  its  absurdities  and  incongruities  afforded 
an  unceasing  subject  to  contemporary  poets  for  ridicule  and  parody. 
Thus  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  induction  to  one  of  his  plays,  strikes  at  the 
ignorance  and  low  taste  of  the  multitude  by  representing  one  of  the 
audience  as  saying.  "  that  the  old  Hieronimo,  as  it  was  first  acted,  was 
the  only  best  and  judiciously  penned  play  of  Europe."  But  all  these 
parodies  and  slurs  are  only  evidences  of  its  great  popularity,  with  the 
multitude  at  least.  It  was  rewritten  in  parts  and  added  to  several 
times  by  different  writers.  So,  as  we  have  it,  it  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  "  as  it  was  first  acted." 

In  this  second  part,  Belimperia  turns  the  full  tide  of  her  affection 
towards  Horatio,  Hieronimo's  bon,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  Andrea. 
Balthezar  becomes  a  suitor  also,  and  with  Lorenzo  and  confederates 
murders  Horatio  and  hangs  him  up  to  a  tree,  where  he  is  discovered  by 
old  Hieronimo  himself.  Hieronimo  becomes  crazed,  but  determines 
upon  vengeance.  To  do  this  he  abides  his  time,  and  at  length  resorts 
to  a  very  quaint  device.  He  has  a  play  acted  before  the  king  in  which 
Lorenzo,  Balthezar,  Belimperia  and  himself  are  the  actors.  In  it  he 
stabs  Lorenzo  in  earnest  and  Belimperia  serves  Balthezar  likewise. 
Belimperia  then  stabs  herself ;  Hieronimo  bites  out  his  own  tongue, 
stabs  the  Duke  of  Castile,  and  at  last  himself.  Revenge  and  the 
ghost  of  Andrea  act  as  chorus,  and  at  the  end,  in  order  to  help  our 
memory  we  suppose,  the  ghost  comes  forward  with  a  sort  of  inventory 
of  the  slain  : 

"Aye,  now  my  hopes  have  end  in  their  effects, 
When  blood  and  sorrow  finish  my  desires. 
Horatio  murdered  in  his  father's  bower  ; 
Vile  Serberine  by  Pedringano  slain  ; 
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False  Pedringano  hanged  by  quaint  device  ; 
Fair  Isabella  by  herself  misdone  ; 
Prince  Balthazar  by  Belimperia  stabbed, 
The  Duke  of  Castile  and  his  wicked  son 
Boih  done  to  death  by  old  Hieronimo, 
My  Belimperia  fallen,  as  Dido  fell  ; 
And  good  Hieronimo  hanged  by  himself  : 
»  Aye,  these  were  spectacles  to  please  my  soul." 

Schlegel  says  of  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy  "  that  it  "  is  like  the  drawings 
of  children,  without  the  observance  of  proportion,  and  without  steadi- 
ness of  hand."  True,  but  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  light,  and  amid 
all  this  bombast  and  disproportion,  scenes  and  passages  of  special 
beauty  can  be  pointed  out,  relieving  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
more  lurid  parts  of  the  play.  Such  is  the  love  scene  between  Horatio 
and  Belimperia  just  before  the  murder  of  the  former.  Such  a  one  also 
is  the  scene  inserted  or  rewritten  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  is  seen  the 
effect  of  the  murder  of  his  son  upon  Hieronimo.  This  is  the  best 
part  of  the  play,  and  is  especially  interesting,  as  a  side  of  Ben  Jonson's 
literary  character  is  here  seen  that  we  should  never  have  suspected  by 
reading  hi?  own  entire  productions.  In  pathetic  beauty  it  far  sur- 
passes anything  else  he  ever  wrote. 

But  probably  the  part  of  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy  "  most  noteworthy  is 
the  play  within  the  play.  It  was  from  here  that  Shakespeare  borrowed 
the  idea  of  using  it  in  "  Hamlet."  As  in  that  play,  it  is  here  used  to  has- 
ten the  climax.  But  this  is  not  the  only  resemblance  this  play  bears 
to  "  Hamlet."  It  is  the  murder  of  his  son  which  gives  Hieronimo 
his  motive  for  revenge,  just  as  it  is  the  murder  of  his  father  which 
urges  Hamlet  to  revenge.  Like  Hamle't  again,  Hieronimo  is  contin- 
ually putting  it  off,  and  at  last  in  the  wreaking  of  it  perishes. 

The  play  is  written  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly  in  blank  verse,  though 

towards  the  end,  when  the  attention  of  the  audience  has  been  gained, 

the  sound  of  the  end  rhyme  is  not  so  frequent.     With  the  exception 

of  the  part   attributed   to   Ben   Jonson,  I   do  not  see  that   the  blank 

verse  is  any  great    improvement  upon  the  first  part.     As  a  writer  of 

blank  verse,  however,  Kyd  is  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  his  merits  in  this  line,  Collier  is  "  inclined  among 

the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare  to  give  Kyd  the  next  place  to  Marlowe." 

Now, 

"  We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war, 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine 
Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms, 
And  scourging  kingdoms  with  his  conquering  sword." 
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"  Tamburlaine  "  is  not  so  usually  spoken  of  in  this  connection,  but 
I  am  unwilling  to  pass  it  without  mention,  as  it  has  so  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  blood  and  thunder  tragedy.  It  is  the  first  drama 
written  wholly  in  blank  verse,  and  is  probably  the  most  epoch-making 
play  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama.  Its  date  is  probably  as 
early  as  1586.  "  Tamburlaine  "  has  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is 
the  superior  in  literary  merit.  Our  space  forbids  a  summary  of  the 
plot,  as  it  is  too  long  and  intricate. 

Here  the  slaughter  is  wholesale  and  the  bombast  furious.  Hear 
some  of  the  "  astounding  terms."  In  speaking  to  his  son,  Tambur- 
laine says  : 

"  For  he  shall  wear  the  crown  of  Persia 
Whose  head  hath  deepest  scars,  whose  breast  most  wounds, 
Which  being  wroth  sends  lightning  from  his  eyes, 
And  in  the  furrows  of  his  frowning  brows 
Harbours  revenge,  death,  war  and  cruelty  ; 
For  in  a  field  whose  superficies 
Is  covered  with  a  liquid  purple  veil 
And  sprinkled  with  the  brains  of  slaughtered  men, 
My  royal  chair  of  state  shall  be  advanced, 
And  he  that  means  to  place  himself  therein, 
Must  armed  wade  up  to  the  chin  in  blood." 

A  little  further  on  he  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  a  chariot  to  which 
are  harnessed  the  captive  Kings  of  Asia  !      He  thus  addresses  them: 

"  Holla,  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia  ! 
What  !  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels, 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine?" 

Immediately  after  this  he  delivers  this  delightful  piece  of  poetical 
exaggeration  : 

"  The  horses  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of   Heaven, 
And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostrils, 
Making  their  fiery  gait  above  the  clouds, 
Are  not  so  honoured  in  their  governor, 
As  you,  ye  slaves,  in  mighty  Tamburlaine." 

Certainly  we  can  admire  this  if  we  are  taught  to  admire  the  speech 
of  Hotspur  in  which  he  says  : 

"  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon, 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks." 
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Very  beautiful  also  is  Tamburlaine's  description  of  his  love,  Zeno- 
crate.  In  fact,  in  poetry  Tamburlaine  is  richer  than  any  play  which 
came  before  it. 

I  have  purposely  devoted  much  of  this  essay  to  the  two  plays  of 
Thomas  Kyd,  because  it  was  in  these  that  this  kind"  of  tragedy  found 
birth,  and  also  because  a  discussion  of  the  whole  field  would  require  a 
good  volume.  If  space  permitted  we  could  now  take  up  "  The  Jew 
of  Malta,"  and  see  how  the  matured  genius  of  Marlowe  further  height- 
ened and  refined  the  tragedy  of  blood.  This  drama  would  lead  us  up 
to  the  subject  for  discussion  to-night,  "Titus  Andronicus,"  in  which 
the  "  supernumerary  horrors  "  culminate.  A  comparison  of  the  Jews 
of  these  two  plays  would  be  very  interesting  and  profitable.  Our 
next  studies  upon  this  subject  would  be  in  Marston.  Thence  we 
should  go  to  those  two  soul-harrowers,  Cyril  Tourneur  and  John  Web- 
ster. Besides  Shakespeare's,  all  these  tragedies  of  blood,  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  produced  by  the  five  dramatists,  Kyd, 
Marlowe,  Marston,  Tourneur  and  Webster.  These  names  in  the  order 
just  given  mark  out  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  "  Tragedy  of  Blood" 
and  could  well  be  taken  by  the  student  as  a  guide  in  its  study. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  CHAPEL  HILL. 


By  Mrs.  Spencer. 

No.  VI. 

On  reviewing  the  lives  and  the  work  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
University  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  its  existence,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  literary  men  and  literary  work,  though 
professedly  held  in  vast  respect,  have  received  but  little  stimulation 
or  encouragement  in  the  State. 

After  Dr.  Caldwell's  death  there  began  a  gradual  but  obvious  de- 
cline of  literary  activity,  as  well  as  of  strict  discipline.  Education 
began  to  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  ignoble  one  of 
advancement  in  material  wealth,  political  ambitions,  and  the  like. 

How  much  this  change  was  owing  to  Governor  Swain's  influence  we 
may  consider  hereafter.     It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  scholarship  pure 
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and  simple  grew  less  and  less  of  importance,  and  received  less  and 
less  encouragement  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  war.  One  fact 
is  significant  in  Chapel  Hill :  books  ceased  to  be  bought  for  the  Univer- 
sity Library.     The  professors  were  compelled  to  form  private  libraries. 

Several  things  have  conspired  to  shed  a  blight  upon  the  pursuit  of 
letters  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  these  is  the  absorption  of  our 
people  in  petty  State  politics  ;  another  is  their  early  bondage  to  a  bitter 
and  narrow  sectarianism.  After  the  good  and  great  men  who  had 
carried  us  through  the  Revolution,  and  had  founded  the  University, 
had  passed  away,  then  Chapel  Hill  began  to  stand  very  much  alone. 
The  annual  Commencements  attracted  our  public  men,  who  were 
generally  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  from  all  parts  once  a  year,  and 
there  an  end.  The  professors  were  honored  guests  wherever  they 
appeared  abroad,  but  there  was  no  genuine  sympathy  with  their  pur- 
suits, no  fruitful  interest  manifested  in  th^eir  labors.  Of  what  real  use 
were  books,  and  why  should  they  be  multiplied  ? 

Our  professors  came  to  be  best  known  and  attracted  attention 
mostly  as  being  ministers  in  their  respective  denominations.  Were 
they  rousing  preachers?  that  was  the  point. 

The. last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  great  change  and  a  wonderful 
awakening  in  this  respect.  A  college  professor  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  with  a  vague  awe  of  his  abstruse  and  mysterious  attainments,  as 
a  being  set  apart  from  practical  life,  and  as  much  devoted  to  seclusion 
and  unpractical  learning  as  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Science  in 
these  days  has  come  down  to  the  people,  and  the  people  are  moving 
up  to  and  rejoicing  in  her  light. 

In  the  earlier  generations  at  which  we  are  looking,  a  University  was 
held  to  be  something  respectable,  which  it  was  proper  the  State  should 
have — every  rich  man  must  send  his  sons  to  college,  of  course.  In 
order  to  be  a  gentleman  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  forget  a  little 
Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics.  That  accomplished,  the  ex-student 
proceeded  also  to  forget  the  University,  till  he  in  his  turn  had  a  son 
to  be  "  educated."  Then  Chapel  Hill  occurred  to  his  mind  as  a  safe 
and  good  place  to  send  a  boy  to,  and  the  process  was  renewed. 

Therefore  it  was  that  young  and  ambitious  professors  who  came  here 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  either  soon  removed  themselves  to  find  fame 
and  fortune  further  North,  or  if  they  remained,  became  more  and  more 
benumbed  by  their  isolation  and  the  uncongenial  air  of  the  country, 
and  losing  more  and  more  of  their  ambition,  energy  and  high  resolve, 
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applied  themselves  steadily  to  the  drudgery  of  their  work  as  teachers. 
And  this  drudgery  was  the  more  severe  as  good  preparatory  schools 
were  few.  Outside  of  this  work,  their  field  of  labor  and  means  of 
intercourse  with  the  public  lay  in  the  pulpit.  If  a  scholar  was  not 
teaching  he  must  be  preach-ing — the  two  functions  being  usually  united, 
with  what  disadvantage  to  both  need  not  here  be  said. 

With  the  daily  application  of  all  their  energies  to  their  work  in  their 
class-rooms,  I  think  it  must  follow  that  the  teaching  was  characterized 
by  thoroughness.  The  modern  system  of  lectures,  whereby  a  very 
small  nugget  of  gold  is  made  to  veneer  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  was 
then  comparatively  unknown.  Fidelity  to  duty,  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, were  strongly  marked  traits  in  the  teachers.  They  loved  hard 
work  ;  they  believed  in  it  as  the  appointed  means  to  every  desirable 
end,  and  they  required  it  from  their  pupils.  They  were  old-fashioned 
too  in  their  notions  of  discipline.  They  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  laws  were  made  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  young  people  especially 
should  be  taught  that  obedience  to  law  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
making  of  a  good  citizen. 

Another  trait  of  those  simple-minded  men  was  their  devotional 
spirit.  They  looked  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.  It  is  told 
of  Prof.  N.  M.  Hentz  (who  is  called  the  father  of  American  Araneol- 
ogy)  that  he  never  went  to  his  study  without  pausing  at  the  door  and 
lifting  his  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Spirit  of  all  Light  and  Truth  for  a  bless- 
ing. Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  devout  man.  So  too  were  Drs.  Mitchell  and 
Hooper.  And  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  of  fidelity  to  duty,  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  not  one  of  that  band  of  schol- 
ars excelled  that  staunch  old  Englishman,  Dr.  James  Phillips.  He, 
above  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  never  allowed  a  question  of 
expediency  to  interfere  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  born  near  London.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  of  course  raised  in  that  commu- 
nion. He  became  a  Presbyterian  only  after  coming  to  North  Carolina. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  at  once  assumed  teaching  as  the 
business  of  his  life.  He  applied  for  the  vacant  chair  of  Mathematics 
in  our  University  in  1826,  and  came  here  in  that  year,  not  at  all  sup- 
posing that  here  he  was  to  do  his  life's  work,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  successively. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  his  first  impressions  of  Chapel  Hill 
resulted  in  disappointment,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  away 
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at  any  time  for  several  years.  Nothing  but  his  attachment  to  Dr. 
Caldwell  and  the  personal  influence  of  the  President  kept  him  in  his 
place.  He  was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mathematician,  and  he 
wanted  to  introduce  new  methods  of  study  and  more  of  it,  than  young 
North  Carolina  was,  at  that  date,  willing  to  accept.  He  believed  to 
the  last  of  his  life  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind  conferred  by  the  study 
of  the  exact  sciences,  as  the  most  important  of  all  aids  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

He  gave  himself  to  hard  study,  to  close  and  patient  investigation  of 
the  great  problems  whose  solution  the  higher  mathematics  holds  out 
to  its  enthusiastic  votaries  as  among  its  most  splendid  rewards.  His 
library  showed  that  the  books  which  he  gathered  around  him  were  the 
great  folios  of  the  masters — La  Place,  La  Lande  and  Delambre;  of 
Newton  and  Ferguson  and  Hutton.  He  went  to  the  well-heads  always. 
Among  his  MSS.  were  many  translations  of  the  French  mathematical 
works,  written  with  an  elegance  and  precision  that  defied  criticism. 

In  Dr.  Caldwell  he  found  a  sympathizing  and  judicious  friend — a 
mathematician,  if  possible,  more  inexorable  than  himself;  a  man,  too, 
of  liberal,  far-seeing  views,  who  joined  to  these  qualities  great  dignity 
of  character  and  an  inflexible  integrity.  In  the  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty which  then  adorned  the  University,  Profs.  Hooper,  Andrews, 
Mitchell  and  Hentz,  he  had  colleagues  whose  superiors  in  their  respect- 
ive departments  could  hardly  have  been  found  at  that  day  in  our 
country. 

In  his  early  years,  Dr.  Phillips  was  very  active  in  person,  gay  and 
curt  in  address,  fond  of  good  society  and  of  good  cheer.  But  as  he 
gradually  concentrated  himself  more  and  more  upon  the  absorbing 
studies  which  he  so  loved,  he  gave  up  one  by  one  his  out  door  exer- 
cises and  settled  himself  to  his  work  in  college  and  in  his  study.  For 
many  years  the  study-light  in  his  library  window  was  the  last  seen  at 
night  in  the  village. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  perhaps  too  much  of  a  martinet.  His  own 
most  characteristic  traits  were  accuracy,  system,  thoroughness.  What 
was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well ;  what  he  began  he  would 
finish,  and  as  he  never  spared  himself  he  would  not  spare  others.  He 
endeavored  to  give  his  pupils  habits  of  thought,  scorn  of  aid  from 
others,  and  manly  perseverance  in  sustained  effort.  His  great  aim  in 
teaching  seemed  to  be  to  secure  certainty.  He  required  his  pupils  to 
give  every  step  of  the  process,  he  allowed  no  omissions  of  a  premise, 
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no  saltus  in  the  reasoning.  His  students  could  not  understand  such 
rigorous  exactness,  and  were  often  worried  and  perplexed  by  the 
minuteness  of  his  requisitions. 

To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  Dr.  Phillips  prepared  and  thought 
over  every  recitation  he  was  to  hear  as  carefully  as  if  he  himself  ex- 
pected to  recite  it  to  a  higher  Master.  He  studied  every  sermon  he 
was  to  preach  to  a  country  congregation  as  if  it  were  to  be  his  last. 
To  this  conscientious  habit  it  was  owing  that,  exact  and  unvarying  as 
was  the  routine  of  his  life  for  many  years,  he  never  fell  into  formality. 

Very  unlike  his  thirty  years'  colleague,  Dr.  Mitchell,  he  never  liked 
to  have  many  irons  in  the  fire.  He  wanted  his  work  well  defined  and 
uncrowded,  and  did  not  care  to  be  called  on  to  advise,  or  superintend 
other  men's  business.  His  reading  was  not  so  miscellaneous  as  Dr. 
Mitchell's  nor  his  library  as  extensive.  Dr.  Mitchell  bought  many 
books  merely  from  curiosity,  books  that  he  found  were  worth  only  a 
"dip"  into.  Dr.  Phillips  accumulated  books  much  more  slowly,  but 
there  were  very  few  among  the  two  thousand  that  he  left  whose  value 
was  not  standard,  and  few  that  he  had  not,  as  Lord  Bacon  advises, 
thoroughly  chewed  and  digested. 

Though  a  strict  task  master  in  the  recitation-room,  Dr.  Phillips  un- 
bent as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  it.  A  true  Englishman  in  his  outspoken, 
fearless  independence  and  bluntness  of  expression,  still  he  never  made 
an  enemy,  for  neither  anger  nor  rancor  abode  with  him.  Little  chil- 
dren pulled  at  his  coat  and  claimed  him  for  a  playfellow. 

Years  after  his  death  an  old  student  of  the  University,  a  learned  and 
honored  divine  in  the  Episcopal  church,  declared  that  he  owed  all  he 
had  accomplished  in  life  to  Dr.  Phillips'  severity  in  the  class-room, 
joined  with  his  cordial  encouragement  and  assistance  outside  of  it. 
His  old  pupils  were  constantly  sending  to  him  for  aid  in  their  work  (if 
-teachers),  and  such  aid  he  always  gave  ungrudgingly.  When  deplor- 
ing the  general  indifference  to  letters  and  science  so  conspicuous 
among  Southern  people,  he  generally  ascribed  it  to  laziness,  though  he 
would  charitably  add  that  the  laziness  was  largely  due  to  the  climate. 

Dr.  Phillips  owed  his  first  serious  interest  in  religion  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nettleton,  a  noted  evangelist  in  the  years  i830-'35, 
or  thereabouts.  Under  the  influence  of  newly  implanted  principles 
and  resolutions,  he  abandoned  his  formal  adherence  to  the  church  of 
his  fathers  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  became  a 
very  ardent  and   popular  preacher  in    this  communion,  rejoicing  to 
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spend  his  vacations,  summer  and  winter  for  many  years,  in  preaching 
to  outlying  congregations  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

On  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  it;  may  be  said  that 
North  Carolina  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  hard-working  teachers  of  that 
day,  who  were  always  ready  to  lay  down  their  text-books  and  take  up 
their  Bibles.  They  were  true  evangelists  and  loved  to  spend  their 
strength  on  dark  corners  and  obscure  country  churches,  often  in  pref- 
erence to  prominent  points  where  lights  were  always  shining  or  ready 
to  shine.  Dr.  Phillips  preached  for  many  years  with  great  punctuality 
at  New  Hope  church  between  Hillsboro  and  Chapel  Hill.  He  became 
much  attached  to  the  steady-going  people  of  that  community  and 
they  heartily  returned  his  affection. 

In  my  recollections  of  those  old  days  and  the  old  Faculty,  one  thing 
is  noticeable  about  them  :  They  were  men  of  a  certain  largeness  of 
spirit.  They  possessed  breadth  as  well  as  depth.  In  their  relations 
with  each  other  they  gave  and  took  criticism  pretty  freely,  being  not 
always  of  the  same  mind.  But  they  understood  each  other  and  were 
tolerant,  while  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  incapable  of  a  mean  action  or  even  of  a 
tortuous  line  of  policy,  and  as  like  seeks  like,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty.  As  the  head  is,  so  are  the  members. 
Whatever  their  creeds  in  politics  or  religion,  these  good  men  lived 
together  in  peace  and  friendship  and  did  their  work  manfully.  As  to 
exerting  any  influence  on  the  students  in  the  way  of  proselytism,  the 
charge  is  a  foolish  one,  and  could  only  be  made  by  men  ignorant  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  a  University.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  North 
Carolina  that  her  church  people  of  all  denominations  have  so  univer- 
sally persisted  in  considering  it  of  more  vital  importance  to  ascertain 
a  man's  church  membership  than  his  real  Christianity,  or  even  his 
mental  and  physical  fitness  to  do  the  State  service. 

Other  denominations  were  slow  in  coming  into  line  with  Presby- 
terians in  the  great  work  of  education.  Wherever  Presbyterian 
preachers  went,  or  wherever  a  Presbyterian  church  was  established, 
there  were  teachers  and  a  schoolhouse.  The  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
went  in  for  that.  It  is  their  distinctive  trait,  and  cannot  be  disputed. 
Before  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  Revolution,  and  since  the  Rev- 
olution, Presbyterian  scholarship  has  been  in  the  ascendant  in  North 
Carolina.  As  to  making  proselytes,  and  using  their  official  position  to 
advance  their  own  creed  among  their  pupils,  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
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in  their  minds,  nor  is  it  in  general  the  way  of  Presbyterians.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  too  little  inclined  to  seek  the  advancement  of 
their  own  tenets.  They  have  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  even  fair  prop- 
agandism.  Those  men  of  a  former  generation  were  satisfied  to  set  a 
good  example  of  integrity,  devotion  to  duty  and  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  certain  old-fashioned  virtues.  They  preached,  when  they  did 
preach,  the  Gospel,  and  they  taught  diligently  what  they  knew.  They 
did  not,  it  seems  to  me,  advance  the  interests  of  their  own  church 
much,  but  they  did  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  they  made 
Trinity  and  Davidson  and  Wake  Forest  possible.  These  colleges  in 
their  turn  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University.  Its  patronage 
doubled  and  trebled  after  they  were  set  going. 

I  was  once  talking  to  a  plain  laboring  man  about  the  establishment 
of  free  schools.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  University  lay  pros- 
trate under  the  heel  of  malignant  political  proscription.  He  could  not 
read  himself,  but  he  wished  his  children  to  "  have  a  chance."  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  prefer  to -have  the  free  schools  set  going  first. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  does  look  like  that  ought  to  be  the  way.  The 
schools  would  do  my  boys  a  sight  more  good  than  the  college  would  ; 
but  I  expect  it's  the  other  way,  for  at  the  mill  if  you  want  to  start  the 
little  wheels  you  turn  the  water  o?i  to  the  big  wheel  first." 

To  the  University  and  to  the  labors  of  the  single-minded  men  who 
guided  her  career  for  so  many  years  is  due  the  existence  of  every  other 
school,  academy  or  college  in  the  State.  Instead  of  jealously  remark- 
ing that  such  and  such  churches  "controlled  "  it,  and  that  therefore 
other  churches  resolved  to  secure  their  own  denominational  colleges, 
let  this  be  said  with  generous  truth:  The  University  educated  us  up 
to  the  point  of  seeing  clearly  our  needs.  We  need  colleges  on  a  lower 
and  more  accessible  plane.  We  will  have  them,  but  the  big  wheel 
must  still  be  kept  going.  All  honor  to  it,  and  thanks  for  what  we 
owe  it  already.     It  shall  do  still  more. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE. 


[My  father  had    a   nephew,  Capt.  H.  A.  Gordon,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     After  having  made  various  efforts  to  recover 
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his  body,  he  finally  ventured  to  write  to  General  Lee  himself.  His 
letter  elicited  the  following  kind  response,  of  which  I  possess  the 
original  written  with  General  Lee's  own  hand.  R.  H.  GRAVES.] 

Headquarters,  Rapidan,  26  Nov.,  '63. 

My  Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  note  of  the  20th  inst.,  it  grieves 
me  to  state  that  I  know  of  no  way  of  recovering  the  body  of  Capt. 
H.  A.  Gordon  from  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Should  the  place  of  his 
interment  be  known,  and  be  so  marked  as  to  be  recognized,  which  his1 
company  officers  can  alone  tell,  I  see  no  way  of  inducing  the  Federal 
authorities  at  this  time  to  grant  the  privilege  of  visiting  it  for  the 
purpose. 

Though  deeply  sympathizing  with  his  sorrowing  mother,  and  appre- 
ciating the  feeling  which  induces  the  desire  to  have  near  her  the 
remains  of  her  gallant  son,  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  resting  place 
for  a  brave  soldier  than  the  battlefield  on  which  he  has  laid  down 
his  life  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  his  country. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't  serv't, 

R.   E.  LEE. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Graves. 


LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  GASTON, 


Explaining  how  he,    a    Roman   Catholic,    could  conscientiotisly    hold  office   under   the  old 

Constitution  of  1776. 


Section  32  reads  as  follows  : 

"  No  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
.Testament,  or  who  shall  hold  religious  principles  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State,  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  civil  department  within  this 
State." 

In  1835  the  word  "  Protestant  "  was  stricken  out  by  constitutional 
amendment,  and  the  word  "  Christian  "  substituted.  Before  this 
change,  viz.,  in  1833,  William  Gaston,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  states- 
man, was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Leonard  Henderson,  who  by  virtue  of  official  seniority  was  Chief 
Justice.     Judge  Gaston  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  highest  repu- 
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tation  for  piety  and  integrity.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  32d 
section,  above  quoted,  was  a  bar  to  his  taking  the  office  to  which  he 
he  had  been  elected,  especially  as  preliminary  thereto  he  was  required 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  The  following  copy  of  a 
letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  written  by  him  immediately  after  the  election,  to 
the  late  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  gives  the  reasons  which  induced  Judge 
Gaston  to  accept  the  office,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1844, 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Lawyers  agree  that  no  State  ever  had  a  more  sound  and  learned 
tribunal  than  North  Carolina  had  when  Ruffin,  Daniel  and  Gaston  were 
our  Chief  Judges. 

"Baltimore,  3d  Nov.,  1833. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — I  avail  myself  of  a  moment  of  rest  on  my  journey 
to  New  York,  to  submit  a  short  view  of  a  subject  which  for  some  time 
occasioned  me  doubt  and  gave  me  difficulty. 

"  I  am  bound  as  a  citizen,  and  am  bound  by  oath,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  avowedly  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  that  Constitution  disqualifies  a 
believer  in  those  doctrines  from  holding  office,  it  would  be  dishonour- 
able and  wicked  in  me  to  accept  it.  If  it  contains  no  such  disqualifi- 
cation, and  my  country  calls  on  me  to  render  important  services  which 
I  am  able  to  perform,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  call.  As  the  Consti- 
tution is  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
all  citizens  of  the  State  are  competent  to  take  and  to  hold  office  whom 
the  Constitution  does  not  clearly  disqualify.  Penal  incapacity  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  people  to  create,  but  they  must  be  unequivocally 
debarred  before  they  can  take  effect.  The  only  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  can  be  supposed  to  contain  such  a  disqualification,  is  that 
part  of  the  32d  section  which  declares  incapable  of  office  those  'who 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.'  It  is  very  possible  that 
some  of  the  framers  of  this  section  intended  to  exclude  Roman  Cath- 
olics from  office,  but  can  this  clause  of  the  section  be  judicially  inter- 
preted as  imposing  this  degradation  and  disability?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  cannot.  First,  what  is  the  '  Protestant  religion  '?  If  we  had  a 
religious  establishment  to  determine  the  truth  of  that  religion  and  to 
pronounce  what  is  a  schism  and  a  heresy,  there  would  be  some  means 
of  ascertaining  what  is  the  Protestant  religion,  and  what  is  a  denial  of 
its  truth;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
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stitution.  There  being,  then,  no  church  with  lawful  authority  to 
establish  creeds,  and  such  being  forbidden  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  having  failed  to  define  Protestant  religion,  and  not  having 
excluded  the  Catholics  or  any  other  denomination  of  Christians 
eo  nomine  from  office,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  that  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution inefficient  and.  unmeaning,  or  incorporate  into  the  text  the 
multitude  of  new  notions,  theological,  metaphysical,  political,  &c,  &c, 
as  parts  of  the  '  Protestant  religion.'  :/Vw\  , 

"  Again,  Roman  Catholics  do  not  deny  any  of  the  doctrines  which 
Protestants  de«y-.  For  instance,  in  the  Episcopal  Protestant  Church 
of  this  country  the  two  creeds,  usually  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Nicene  Creed,  are  the  standard  symbols  of  faith.  These  are  also 
the  standard  symbols  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  affirmative  dogma  which  is  taught  in  the  Episcopal  which  is  not 
also  taught  in  the  Catholic  churches.  Is,  then,  a  belief  in  the  latter 
a  necessary  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former? 

"Again,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  test  laws  and  disqual- 
ifying enactments  were  familiar  with  our  ancestors.  Roman  Catholics 
were  well  known,  and  long  had  been  the  subjects  of  political  proscrip- 
tion in  England  and  her  Colonies.  In  these  acts  of  disqualification 
and  proscription  no  room  was  left  for  doubt.  Papists  eo  nomine  were 
excluded  from  all  places  of  civil  trust,  and  care  taken  to  make  the 
exclusion  effectual  by  imposing  oaths  which  no  Catholic  could  take. 
If  this  system  of  proscription  were  intended  to  be  preserved  under 
the  order  of  things — under  that  Republican  Constitution  based  upon 
the  principles  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights — can  it  be  ques- 
tioned but  the  intent  would  have  been  unequivocally  manifested? 
and  this  is  necessarily  but  an  outline  of  my  views  on  this  constitutional 
question.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  Constitution  does  not  disqualify 
me  because  of  my  religious  opinions  from  taking  or  holding  office — 
that  I  have  no  right  by  any  over-nice  scruples  to  be  instrumental  in 
practically  interpolating  into  that  instrument  an  odious  provision 
which  it  does  not  contain — and  that,  as  on  the  one  band  I  do  not  seek 
office,  so  on  the  other  I  should  not  decline  it  when  honourably  ten- 
dered to  my  acceptance,  and  when  I  can  reasonably  hope  to  discharge 
its  duties  with  advantage  to  my  country. 

"  I  pray  you  to  believe  me  truly  your  affec't  friend, 

"WILL.  GASTON. 

"Thos.  P.  Devereux,  Esq." 
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The  subsequent  history  of  the  religious-disqualification  clause  of  the 
old  Constitution  is  interesting.  As  said  above,  the  Convention  of 
1835,  to  quiet  all  scruples,  changed  the  clause  so  as  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  to  hold  office,  but  Jews  were  still  disfranchised.  The  Con- 
vention of  1861,  or  the  "Secession  Convention,"  ordained  a  further 
change  in  favor  of  Jews,  by  striking  out  the  words,  "  the  truth  of  the 
Protestant  religion,"  and  amending  the  clause  relating  to  the  Scrip- 
tures so  as  to  exclude  all  "  who  shall  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament."  The  Constitution  of  1868 
made  a  further  change  by  confining  the  disqualification  to  those  who 
shall  "  deny  the  being  of  Almighty  God."  The  word  "  deny  "  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  active  verb,  so  that  atheists  can  hold  office,  provided 
they  keep  their  opinions  in  their  own  breasts  and  do  not  endeavor  to 
unsettle  the  faith  of  others.  The  Convention  of  1875  left  the  clause 
as  adopted  in  il 
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Editor's    Desk. 


The  opinion  is  very  common  that  the  students  who  stand  highest  in 
their  classes  at  college  do  not  attain  a  corresponding  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  after  life.  Indeed  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  it  said 
that  valedictorians,  after  graduation,  retire  to  oblivion  in  some  country 
town.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  valedictorians  usually  disappoint  the 
brilliant  hopes  entertained  concerning  their  future  by  admiring  friends. 
They  are  generally  men  who  work  solely  for  marks,  and  neglect  the 
broad  culture  which  is  the  basis  of  all  success  in  life.  Still  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  men  who  stand  high  in  their  classes  at  college 
are  the  men  who  succeed  in  life.  College  life  is  but  a  miniature  rep- 
resentation of  life  in  the  great  world  without,  and  the  very  same  quali- 
ties that  cause  a  student  to  stand  high  in  his  classes  will  make  him  a 
leader  of  men  in  the  struggles  of  life.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  like  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  attain  no  distinction  at  college,  and  yet,  rising  sudden- 
ly, pass  through  the  world  of  thought  like  a  brilliant  meteor  across  the 
sky.  But  they  are  the  exceptions,  and  most  of  us,  if  we  succeed  at 
all,  must  succeed  according  to  rule.  Macaulay  says,  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  never  was  a  fact  proved  by  a  larger  mass  of  evidence,  or  a 
more  unvaried  experience  than  this  :  that  the  men  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  their  youth  above  their  contemporaries  almost  always 
keep,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  start  which  they  have  gained.  The 
general  rule  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  men  who  were  first  in  the 
competition  of  the  schools  have  been  first  in  the  competition  of  the 
world." 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  so  much  discussion  going  on  about  Shake- 
speare, we  ourselves  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  him.  We 
have  devoted  many  hours'  study  to  that  time  of  Shakespeare's  life 
when  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  poaching,  (not  that  we  have 
any  tendency  in  that  direction  ourselves,  it  was  mere  curiosity  that 
prompted  us),  and  it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  have  never 
yet  heard  of  any  one  who  has  satisfactorily  explained  why  Shakespeare 
was  so  fond  of    visiting  the  domain  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  after  night. 
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We  think  we  have  found  the  true  reason,  and  we  give  the  result  of 
our  cogitations  to  the  world,  well  assured  that  the  theory  will  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  stamp  of  truth  on  it.  Our  theory  is,  that  when 
Shakespeare  trespassed  on  the  lands  of  the  old  knight  after  dark,  he 
was  actuated  solely  by  poetic  impulses  and  inspiration  ;  a  desire  to 
see  the  trees  at  night  and  the  grass  quivering  in  the  moonlight  and 
hear  the  low,  soft  voice  of  the  waters  as  they  sang  theirevening  hymn, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  vulgar  desire  for 
venison.     Is  it  not  probable? 


We  return  our  thanks  to  John  B.  Alden  for  two  books  of  ballads 
and  songs  which  he  has  kindly  sent  us.  The  interest  in  this  kind  of 
poetry  seems  to  be  reviving  ;  with  the  masses  of  the  people  it  has  long 
been  the  most  popular  form  of  poetry.  Songs  and  ballads  convey 
ideas  higher  indeed  than  those  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  but  still 
within  the  reach  of  their  understanding.  They  are  expressions  of 
natural  feelings  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  but  clothed  in  the 
most  striking  or  pathetic  language.  The  delight  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  ballad  and  its  power  over  their  feelings  are  unquestionable.  It  burst 
from  the  throats  of  thousands  as  they  rushed  naked  into  the  feckless 
combat;  the  promoter  of  revelry  and  wassail,  it  was  always  welcomed 
by  the  conquerors  at  night  upon  the  death-strewn  field  ;  the  exalter  of 
worth  and  glory,  it  was  hymned  over  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  warrior. 
The  minstrels  who  sang  it  were  protected  and  caressed,  and  their  per- 
sons were  held  inviolable.  In  ancient  days  to  bard,  and  to  bard  alone, 
there  was  no  need  of  sword  or  spear.  He  that  sang  to  every  heart 
was  welcomed  by  every  hand,  and  he  that  drew  the  smile  and  tear  had 
never  cause  to  fear  the  frown.  After  a  time  party  songs  were  made, 
and  they  began  to  be  used  in  politics,  and  effectually,  too.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  famous  "  Lilli  Burlero"  sung  King  James  out  of 
three  kingdoms.  It  was  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  and  seems  to  us, 
we  confess,  almost  sheer  nonsense.     The  following  is  an  extract : 

Dare  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen-a-la. 
Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  dog. 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen-a-la.     ■ 
And  now  dis  prophecy  is  come  to  pass, 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen-a-la. 
For  Talbot  's  rie  dog  and  Ja-s  is  de  ass, 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen-a-la. 
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Some  think  that  songs  and  ballads  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  a  people  ;  indeed  Fletcher  said  :  "  Give  me  the  making  of 
a  nation's  ballads  and  I  will  let  you  make  its  laws."  But  this  exagge- 
rates their  power.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  singer  was  as 
much  indebted  to  the  music  as  to  his  words,  and  even  now  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  most  popular  ballads  are  by  no  means  the  best,  but 
those  which  have  been  set  to  the  best  music.  But  both  words  and 
music  could  never  have  had  the  influence  attributed  to  them  by 
Fletcher.  A  nation  is  the  maker  ol  its  own  ballads.  You  cannot  by 
any  possibility  contrive  to  sway  a  people  from  their  purpose  by  a  song  ; 
but  songs  and  ballads  are  the  imperishable  records  of  their  purpose. 
And  that  is  why  they  survive,  because  they  are  real  and  not  ideal.  It 
is  no  feigned  passion  which  they  convey,  but  the  actual  reflex  of  that 
which  has  arisen  and  wrought  and  expended  itself,  and  each  historical 
ballad  is  in  fact  a  memorial  of  a  national  impulse. 

But  speaking  of  ballads  reminds  us  of  the  stories  of  our  childhood. 
We  wonder  if  doughty  Thomas  Thumb  is  as  great  a  favorite  with 
children  as  he  was  in  our  young  days?  Alas,  we  are  afraid  not.  And 
there  was  Robin  Hood — do  children  still  puzzle  their  brains  about 
him?  Maid  Marian  was  a  great  favorite  with  us,  she  appeared  to  us  as 
a  soft,  golden-haired  beauty,  and  we  are  still  constant  to  her  memory. 
Green  as  emerald  was  the  garb  she  wore,  and  the  sun  loved  to  shine 
on  her  as  she  glided  from  the  shadow  of  the  trysting  tree.  But  sum- 
mer passes  away  from  Sherwood,  the  leaves  fall,  the  birds  are  mute, 
the  grass  has  withered,  and  there  is  snow  two  feet  deep  in  the  forest, 
and  woe  is  me  for  poor  Marian,  shivering  in  her  slight  silken  kirtle  in 
the  midst  of  a  faded  bower  !  We  have  often  wept  over  the  picture. 
These  persons  are  dear  to  children,  and  time  has  it  not  in  its  power  to 
chill  the  memories  that  lie  warm  in  their  hearts. 
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Exchange  Department. 


The  exchange  editor  of  a  college  paper  is  an  anomaly;  he  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Search  the  past  as  you 
will,  and  you  can  find  nothing  like  him  ;  he  represents  the  spirit  of 
our  civilization.  He  takes  up  the  publications  on  his  desk  and  praises 
the  first  two  or  three,  their  size  and  general  appearance ;  then  think- 
ing that  his  department  needs  a  little  spice,  he  severely  criticises  the 
next  one.  But  the  exchange  editor  of  some  other  monthly  had  just 
praised  the  required  number  when  he  came  to  our  exchange  editor's 
sheet,  so  he  berates  him  soundly.  Our  exchange  editor  boils  with  in- 
dignation, but  he  gulps  it  down,  he  laughs,  long  and  loud  laughs  he, 
but  his  laughter  is  like  the  low-muttered  thunder  that  comes  before 
the  storm.  He  does  not  read  the  paper  that  has  attacked  him  ;  no, 
not  he.  He  prepares  himself,  he  dips  his  pen  in  blood,  like  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo  he  gathers  his  forces  for  one  mighty  effort,  and  now  he  is 
at  it.     Truly,  he  is  a  great  man. 

The  College  Journal  still  visits  us.  Its  cover  gives  it  quite  a  classi- 
cal appearance,  and  its  Grecian  student,  surrounded  by  all  the  emblems 
of  learning,  makes  it  look  like  a  message  from  "the  sweet  long  time 
ago."  The  college  it  represents  is  evidently  full  of  embryo  poets  ; 
you  see  the  evidence  of  their  existence  on  every  page  of  the  Journal. 
Being  an  editor  ourselves,  we  know  how  it  was:  these  poets  have  got- 
ten together  and,  taking  their  poetry  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other,  have  gone  to  the  room  of  the  editor  and  told  him  "  to  print  or 
die,"  and  he  has  evidently  printed. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Free  Lance. 
Its  literary  department  is  superior  to  that  of  a  majority  of  our  ex- 
changes, containing  articles  on  subjects  that  are  new  and  interesting. 
The  articles  which  the  majority  of  college  publications  contain  are 
stale  and  uninteresting  to  the  outside  reader.  They  are  generally  es- 
says by  sophomores  or  speeches  by  seniors,  and  it  requires  a  large 
amount  of  energy  to  extract  the  little  germ  of  thought  which  in  these 
articles  is  always  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  useless  verbiage.  We  con- 
gratulate The  Free  Lance  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  college  papers  that 
are  free  from  this  defect. 
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The  Phrenological  Journal  for  November  is  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  for  approval  any  par- 
ticular article  from  among  the  many  good  things  which  it  contains.  It 
has  almost  convinced  us  that  Fenimore  Cooper  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  said,  "  Phrenology  and  Caudology  are  sis- 
ter sciences,  one  being  as  demonstrable  as  the  other,  and  more  so,  too." 

The  Trinity  Archive  has  just  entered  the  world  of  journalism.  We 
welcome  it  as  a  worthy  contemporary.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
news  and  notes  about  Trinity  College,  but  would  it  not  be  well,  friend 
Archive,  to  add  a  regular  literary  department  to  your  other  excellences? 

THE  November  number  of  The  Hesperus  contains  a  very  severe  criti- 
cism on  Jefferson  Davis.  We  thought  that  the  discussion  of  men  and 
measures  which  are  liable  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  sectional  animosity 
had  long  since  been  left  to  a  few  worthless  demagogues,  but  it  seems 
that  we  were  mistaken.  We  advance  no  opinion  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Davis  ;  we  do  not  think  that  either  ourselves  or  The 
Hesperus  are  capable  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions.  Could  not  The 
Hesperus,  then,  find  something  else  to  talk  about  ?  If  not,  we  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  read  its  pages  have  our 
sincerest  sympathy. 

THE  Madisonensis  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges.  Some  mag- 
azines devote  nearly  all  their  space  to  the  news  of  their  respective  col- 
leges, others  devote  very  little  space  to  such  matter,  and  show  us  the 
literary  feature  strongly  developed.  The  Madisonensis  pursues  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  shows  us  how-a  judicious  combination  of  these  two 
features  will  elevate  a  magazine. 

The  November  number  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  one  of  the 
best  issues  of  that  excellent  journal  that  we  have  seen.  We  heartily 
agree  with  The  Student  in  the  frank  and  manly  stand  it  takes  in  favor 
of  friendship  between  Wake  Forest  and  Chapel  Hill.  We  of  Chapel 
Hill  desire  nothing  more  sincerely. 

We  welcome  The.  Dartmouth  to  our  table.  No  college  publication 
is  perfect.  After  reading  them  you  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment 
stealing  over  you.  We  should  not  like  to  hazard  the  statement  that 
even  one-fourth  of  what  they  contain  would  be  worth  reading.  Still, 
there  are  a  few  exchanges  that  we  always  receive  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  among  this  number  we  place  The  Dartmouth. 
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The  College  World. 


■ — Co-education  was  introduced,  in  this  country,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

— By  actual  calculation  three-fifths  of  the  journalists  of  this  country 
are  college  graduates,  and  a  great  many  of  these  have  been  editors  of 
their  college  papers. — Ex. 

— The  authorities  of  Cornell  have  declared  that  attendance  at  reci- 
tation is  no  longer  compulsory. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  erect  a  classical  thea- 
tre worth  $50,000.  In  it  will  be  held  the  commencements,  concerts, 
lectures,  classical  plays,  etc.  All  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  success- 
ful presentation  of  "  The  Acharnians"  last  year,  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

— At  Illinois  College  the  rule  that  a  student  who  obtains  a  grade  of 
85  per  cent,  need  not  pass  the  examinations,  has  been  in  force  a  year, 
and  both  students  and  faculty  are  satisfied  with  it. — Ex. 

— Three  thousand  students  attend  the  University  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

— "  It  was  pitched  out,"  said  a  clergyman,  having  Noah's  ark  for  his 
theme,  and  an  old  base-ball  player,  who  had  been  calmly  slumbering, 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  yelled,  "  Foul !"  The  first  bass  came  down 
from  the  choir  and  put  him  out. — Ex. 

— In  the  United  States  the  Episcopalians  have  twelve  colleges,  the 
Methodists  fifty-six,  the  Presbyterians  forty-one,  the  Congregational- 
ists  twenty-eight. — Ex. 

— The  Princeton  sophomores  have  issued  a  printed  code  of  rules  to 
guide  the  freshmen. 

— The  University  of  Oxford  has  an  annual  income  of  one  million 
dollars. 

— Longfellow  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  first  made 
professor  at  Bowdoin. — Ex. 
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— The  first  D.  D.  was  bestowed  by  Harvard  on  Increase  Mather  in 
1762,  and  the  first  LL.  D.  on  George  Washington  in  1776. — Ex. 

— A  perfect  recitation  is  called  a  "tear"  at  Princeton;  "squirt"  at 
Harvard;  "  sail"  at  Bowdoin  ;  "rake"  at  Williams;  "dead  rush"  at 
Yale,  and  a  "  cold  rush"  at  Amherst.  A  failure  in  recitation  receives 
the  title  of  "  slump"  at  Harvard  ;  a  "  stump"  at  Princeton  ;  a  "  smash" 
at  Wesleyan  ;  and  a  "  flunk"  at  Yale,  Amherst  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

— Among  the  secret  societies  at  Yale,  there  is  one  known  as  the 
"  Scroll  and  Key"  and  another  as  the  "  Skull  and  Bones."  The  mem- 
bership of  each  of  these  consists  of  fifteen  men  from  the  incoming  se- 
nior class,  chosen  by  the  graduating  members  on  the  eve  of  commence-' 
ment.  These  two  societies  are  supposed  to  contain  the  ablest  think- 
ers and  the  best  scholars  at  Yale,  hence  an  election  to  membership  in 
one  of  them  is  a  highly  coveted  honor.  The  "  Scroll  and  Key"  has  a 
marble  building  that  cost  about  $50,000,  while  the  hall  of  the  "  Skull 
and  Bones"  is  worth  at  least  $25,000. 


Personals  and  College  Record. 


— Shoot  the  man  on  the  cart-wheel. 
— Beavers  and  bicycles  are  all  the  rage. 

— Some  one  introduce  an  elephant  and  let  's  see  how  many  will  follow 
suit. 

— Notwithstanding  the  entire  eradication  of  hazing,  the  Fresh  are 
behaving  remarkably  well. 

— Since  Percy  St.  Clair  has  come  into  possession  of  a  potato-shaped 
musical  instrument,  the  drug  stores  have  been  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  of  nervines  to  the  inmates  of  the  New  East. 

— Hester  and  Palmer  went  down  to  the  State  Fair  as  representatives 
of  the  Class  of  '88,  but  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  they 
were  unable  to  appear  in  their  Seniortorial  outfit,  hence  received  no 
premium. 
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— The  Epsilon  chapter  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Greek  letter  society 
has  recently  been  re-established  here. 

— As  to  imitating  the  regular  Fifth  Avenue  swell,  the  Senior  Class 
with  their  Prince  Alberts,  silk  beavers  and  gold-headed  canes  can't  be 
eclijf...cd. 

— Prof.  Holmes  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington, 
October  20th.  The  MAGAZINE  congratulates  Prof.  Holmes  upon  his 
good  fortune. 

— Among  our  new  students  maybe  seen  the  old,  original  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  Gris  proposes  to  revive  the  old  show  with  them  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

—The  Phi  Society  was  pleased  to  welcome  in  its  hall  some  meetings 
since,  Chas.  B.  Aycock,  '8o.  No  one  of  its  members  since  the  reopen- 
ing has  reflected  greater  credit  upon  the  society  than   Mr.  Aycock. 

— leavers  are  worn  in  college  of  a  material  symbolical  of  class  dig- 
nity, the  Seniors  silk,  Juniors  felt,  Sophs  coon  skin,  while  the,  Fresh 
have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  beaver  hat,  but  will  probably  get  one  of 
bagging  or  some  similar  material. 

— Student  (on  his  way  to  the  fair  to  a  Prof:  going  down) :  "  Prof., 
are  you  going  down  to  the  fair?" 

Prof.:  "  Well,  no  ;  no,  sir  ;  not  to  the  fair,  but  after  the  fair." 
And  he  succeeded  handsomely. 

— Scene  in  Astronomy:  Prof,  to  T. — Will  you  name  the  angle 
made  when  the  sun  is  viewed  from  two  different  points?  T. — (unpre- 
pared, but  is  whispered  to  by  man  behind.)  Acceleration,  Sir,  Accel- 
eration.    A  general  smile  pervades  the  class-room. 

NOTICE. — Every  person  sending  a  poem  to  the  MAGAZINE  is  re- 
quested to  state  whether  or  not  the  poem  is  intended  to  be  in  rhyme, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Department  has  found  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  several  such  poems  insufficient  to  settle  the  question. 

— Two  students  on  the  eve  of  an  intermediate  were  discussing  the 
subject  of  "  consumption  "  in  Political  Economy  in  the  presence  of  a 
matter-of-fact  Freshman.  Suddenly  the  Fresh  exclaimed  :  "  I  wish  I 
had  taken  Physiology  with  you  fellows."  He  was  laughed  at,  but  the 
innocent  Fresh  is  ignorant  to  this  day  of  the  source  of  laughter. 
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— R.  N.  Hackett,  '87,  bobs  up  serenely.  From  his  fine  physical 
condition,  we  judge  that  he  is  kept  like  a  stalled  ox. 

— Henry  W.  Rice,  '86,  has  finally  drifted  back  to  the  Old  North 
State,  and,  we  learn,  has  a  good  position  as  principal  of  the  Louis- 
burg  High  School. 

— W.  A.  Self,  '86,  has  taken  unto  himself  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
Piedmont  section.  We  always  thought  that  the  girls  would  not  per- 
mit as  handsome  a  fellow  as  Gus  to  remain  single  long. 

— It  was  our  pleasure  to  grasp  the  hands  of  Marion  Butler,  '85,  and 
W.  R.  K.  Slocumb,  some  time  since.  Both  were  in  excellent  spirits, 
and,  best  of  all,  were  making  money  enough  to  pay  their  board. 

— Harry  Ransom  is  winning  laurels  in  the  teacher's  profession  by 
his  efficient  management  of  the  Oakdale  Academy.  Harry  has  a  bril- 
liant head,  which  he  is  devoting  to  its  proper  sphere,  as  a  beacon-light 
in  the  path  of  ignorance, 

— The  only  and  original  Tubby  Riddle,  lawyer,  journalist  and  poli- 
tician, assisted  our  business  manager  in  taking  in  the- mountains  this 
summer.  We  hope  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  when  he  appears  as 
a  candidate  in  the  next  campaign.  In  the  meantime  he  will  shine  as 
a  legal  light  of  the  Elizabeth  City  bar. 

— James  Bryan,  '85,  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.t 
not  long  since,  to  a  large  and  admiring  congregation.  From  his  record 
in  college,  we  judge  that  he  will  make  an  impression  wherever  he  goes, 
and  hold  his  congregation  solid  within  the  bonds  of  Christian  grace. 
He  has  returned  to  Princeton  to  resume  his  theological  studies. 

— J.  H.  J.  Leigh  writes  that  he  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  that  he  has  a  lucrative  position  with  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.  Johnnie  wishes  to  know 
what  Barney  has  done  with  his  furniture  ;  says  that  he  will  give  any- 
one as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  to  collect  the  proceeds  from  him.  A 
capital  chance  for  a  lawyer  to  gain  a  big  fee. 

— In  the  recent  death  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Manning,  our  Minister  to  Mex- 
ico, the  University  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
alumni.  Judge  Manning  was  a  member  of  that  galaxy  of  talent  which 
adorned  the  University  from  '45  to  '50,  in  which  his  name,  with  that  of 
Pettigrew,  Pool  and  Ransom,  shone  most  brilliantly.  He  always  cher- 
ished the  highest  regard  for  his  alma  mater,  to  whose  call  he  always 
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responded,  as  was  illustrated  by  his  coming  from  his  far-distant  home 
to  deliver  the  annual  address  of  '83.  A  superb  oil  portrait  of  Judge 
Manning  adorns  the  hall  of  the  Phi  Society.  A  biographical  sketch 
of  him  appeared  in  our  issue  for  November,  1886.  In  his  address, 
mentioned  above,  he  used  these  words,  which  we  can  justly  apply 
to  himself :  "  The  basis  of  all  high  character  is  honesty,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word;  straightforwardness  in  action,  sincerity  in  thought 
and  speech,  purity  of  motive." 

— The  concert  announced  in  our  last  issue,  after  many  postpone^ 
ments  on  account  of  the  weather,  was  finally  given  Wednesday  eve. 
ning,  November  9th.  The  programme  was  carried  out  with  success 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  dollars 
were  realized.  The  MAGAZINE,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  vil- 
lagers as  well  as  of  the  students,  would  here  take  occasion  to  thank  the 
young  artists  of  Durham  for  their  valuable  contribution  toward  the 
success  of  the  entertainment. 

— The  course  in  business  law  has  been  incorporated  with  Dr.  Bat- 
tle's Senior  course.  Political  Economy,  as  well  as  lectures  on  the 
State  Constitution,  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  and  the  class  is 
now  mastering  facts  in  American  politics. 

— A  few  Seniors,  after  patient  waiting  for  the  Sophs  and  Juniors  to 
decide  their  respective  rights  to  wear  high  hats,  have  at  last  gotten  up 
courage  enough  to  appear  in  their  shining  silks.  The  increased  attend- 
ance of  the  village  churches  is  marked  since  the  hat  fever's  appearance. 

— We  would  suggest  to  the  parents  of  some  of  our  younger  Fresh- 
men that  they  provide  their  sons  with  nurses  on  their  return  from  the 
Xmas  vacation. 

— The  following  Fraternities  have  chapters  here  this  year :  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Zeta  Psi, 
Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Theta  Alpha,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

— Mr.  Sidney  H.  Carney,  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  was  here  on  a 
visit  to  his  D.  K.  E.  brethren  recently. 

— The  Di  Society  has  recently  added  to  its  alcoves  in  the  consolida- 
ted Library  quite  a  number  of  new  and  valuable  books. 

— The  Phi  Kappas  have  gotten   comfortably  fixed  in  their  new  hall. 

— Phi  Gamma  Delta  has  been  revived  here. 
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— K.  P.  Batchelor  is  studying  medicine  in  Baltimore. 

— Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips  has  an  interesting  paper  in  the  October  School 
Teacher  on  "  The  Study  of  Crystallography." 

— Copies  of  the  topographical  map  of  Chapel  Hill  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  used  by  Dr.  Battle  to  illustrate  his  lecture,  have  been 
reproduced  by  the  cyclostyle  process.  The  map  is  very  convenient 
and  useful. 

— Dr.  Mangum,  in  the  Tobacco  Plant  of  October  26th,  discusses  with 
great  clearness  and  force  the  subject  of  "  Church  and  State  in  their 
Relation  to  Education  in  North  Carolina."  It  is  the  result  of  much 
thoughtful  investigation,  and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  reading. 

— News  comes  to  this  office  of  the  success  of  C.  L.  Riddle,  '83, 
(otherwise  known  as  Tubby).  Having  settled  in  Elizabeth  City,  he  is 
now  practising  attorney,  real  estate  agent,  rising  politician,  Chairman 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  prospective  candidate  and  Sunday 
school  teacher. 

— There  has  been  a  sharp  contest  for  the  position  of  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Samuel  Donelson, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '63,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
He  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability,  and  deserved 
to  retain  it.  The  Democratic  caucus,  however,  on  December  3d,  de- 
cided, by  a  vote  of  88  to  66,  to  nominate  Mr.  Hurt,  of  Mississippi. 

—  Our  Literary  Editor,  with  his  editorial  staff,  was  sent  on  a  tour  of 
investigation  through  the  college  buildings  not  long  since  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  names  of  those  nocturnal  organizations  that  so  often 
arouse  us  from  our  beds.  Behold  the  result:  The  Nights  of  Labor, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Anti-Glee  Club,  the  Dark-foul  Minstrels, 
the  Harpies,  the  Thugs,  the  Ku-Klux,  the  Jo-Jo  Band,  and  others 
whose  names  could  not  be  gotten  for  this  issue.  We  have  men  under 
torture,  however,  who  must  disclose  before  our  next  appearance. 
No  member  of  these  concerns  knows  who  beside  himself  belongs  to 
them. 

— A  recent  number  of  the  Youth's  Companion  contained  a  sketch 
describing  the  finding  of  Professor  Mitchell's  body  on  Mt.  Mitchell  in 
1857.  As  long  ago  as  1857,  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bun. 
combe  and    the   adjoining    counties    held    in    Asheville,  it  was    unan 
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imously  resolved,  "  That  no  more  suitable  testimonial  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  could  be  given  than  the  erection  of  an 
appropriate  monument  upon  the  mountain  with  which  his  name  and 
sad  fate  are  so  intimately  associated."  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

— Rev.  W.  M.  Clark  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  of  Raleigh.  While  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
here,  Mr.  Clark,  by  his  able  sermons  as  well  as  by  his  winning  dispo- 
sition, secured  a  host  of  friends  among  the  students.  His  departure 
is  universally  regretted.  Mr.  Clark  succeeds  Rev.  Mr.  Strange,  an 
alumnus,  who  takes  charge  of  St.  James's,  at  Wilmington. 

— Our  foot-ball  team  were  to  measure  lances  with  the  Binghamites 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  were  prevented  from  some  unavoidable 
cause.  Consequently  the  only  variance  of  the  monotony,  in  addition 
to  the  big  dinners,  was  a  closely  contested  game  of  foot-ball  between 
the  two  societies,  which  resulted  in  the  Phis  winning  two  games,  the 
Dis  one. 

— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  has  recently  been  fitted  up  at  considerable 
expense,  so  as  to  form  quite  an  attraction  to  the  students.  The 
organization  has  a  larger  number  of  earnest  workers  than  ever  before 
and  is  in  a  very  flattering  condition. 

— Gymnasium  Officers. — B.  Thorp,  President ;  W.  M.  Curtis,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  Wardens — W.  M.  Little,  O.  D.  Batchelor, 
Hayne  Davis,  L.  D.  Howell,  D.  J.  Currie,  C.  Mangum,  Prof.  Venable 
and  Prof.  Gore. 


/ 


Library  Notes. — The  consolidated  Library  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion this  year.  When  the  idea  of  forming  the  libraries  of  the  Phi  and 
Di  Societies  and  that  of  the  University  into  one  was  proposed,  many 
questioned  the  advisabilty.  Society  pride  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
formerly  kept  up  the  libraries,  it  was  said,  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
students  would  not  take  the  same  interest  in  them.  The  results,  how- 
ever, have  entirely  disproved  this.  Instead  of  three  libraries,  one  of 
which  books  could  not  be  gotten  from,  and  from  the  others  only  on  one 
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day  in  the  week,  we  have  a  consolidated  library  of  nearly  30,000  vol- 
umes, conveniently  arranged,  and  open  every  working  day  in  the  week. 
The  books  of  the  two  Societies  are  still  kept  separate,  while  those  of 
the  University  are  mingled  with  both,  and  none  of  the  evils  feared 
have  resulted. 

The  Dis  have  recently  added  a  choice  lot  of  new  books  to  the  Li- 
brary. 

The  drawers  in  the  Library  are  full  of  Reviews  and  Magazines  which 
are  to  be  bound  at  an  early  day. 

During  the  month  of  October,  787  books  were  taken  from  the  Li- 
brary ;  during  November,  770.     Of  these  over  one  half  were  novels. 

'Tis  surprising  how  little  some  students  read.  Some  pages  in  the 
Library  Journal  are  perfectly  clean  save  the  names  that  adorn  their 
}ops. 

The  Phis  will  purchase  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  book  before 
the  beginning  of  next  term.  The  list  has  been  prepared  and  approved, 
and  will  be  sent  to  the  publishers  at  once. 

The  United  States  Government  has  presented  the  Library  with  a 
number  of  volumes  containing  a  review  of  the  scientific  work  carried 
on  under  its  direction  during  the  past  year,  all  handsomely  bound  in 
leather. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  the  Reports  of  the 
Consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Statistical  Abstract  for  For- 
eign Countries  for  each  year  from  1873  to  1885,  have  been  received 
by  the  Societies. 

The  Phi  Society  has  received  a  very  handsomely  prepared  pamphlet, 
"The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1876,"  from  Senor  Romero,  Mexican 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  political  and  ethnographical 
description  of  the  population,  character,  habits,  costumes,  and  vocations 
of  its  inhabitants,  written  in  Spanish  by  Antonio  Garcia  Cubas  and 
translated  into  English  by  Geo.  E.  Henderson.  m 


Monthly  Lecture. — Saturday  evening,  Nov.  12th,  in  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  extended  by  the  Faculty,  Hon.  John  S.  Long,  of  New 
Berne,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  students  and  quite  a  number  of 
the  villagers,  upon  "  The  College  Graduate  in  Pursuit  of  a  Living." 
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After  having  barred  the  youth  of  hereditary  fortune,  Mr.  Long  be- 
gan by  showing  the  difficulties  besetting  the  way  of  a  vast  majority  of 
graduates,  especially  the  illiteracy  of  the  many  who  assign  the  almighty 
dollar  as  the  goal  of  existence,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  cold  reception 
in  the  matter  of  fact  world  ;  though  with  the  mental  discipline  gath- 
ered in  the  class-room  these  obstacles  may  be  successfully  cleared  by 
application  and  restrained  ambition.  Politics  were  decried  as  being  a 
Will-o'-the-Wisp,  alluring  the  most  talented  of  our  young  men  from 
their  proper  spheres.  A  study  of  human  nature  was  urged  as  indis- 
pensable in  all  branches,  though  the  so-called  industrial  should  be 
apart  from  the  literary  institution  ;  in  illustration  of  which  several  ex- 
amples were  given. 

In  commenting  upon  various  professions  usually  followed  by  grad- 
uates, the  literary  was  set  forth  in  an  eloquent  appeal.  But  whatever 
be  the  pursuit,  religion,  as  developing  an  upright  character,  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

Mr.  Long  has  a  fine  mastery  of  language  and  a  vigorous  oratorical 
style.  The  lecture  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  that 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  hear. 


In  response  to  a  call  from  the  department  of  Pedagogics  our  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  addressed  the 
students  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  15th.  on  the  '  Public  School  Problem 
in  North  Carolina.' 

Maj.  Finger  first  showed  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
as  being  the  guardians  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  the  assurance 
of  which  our  republican  form  of  government  exists.  How  are  we  to 
educate  the  masses  unless  by  our  public  schools  ?  This  was  recognized 
by  our  constitutional  fathers,  and  has  been  supplemented  by  nearly 
every  governor  in  his  message.  Opposed  to  this  array  of  wise  men 
there  are  extremists  who  decry  the  public  schools,  saying:  *  Let  them 
be  abolished,  for  it  is  not  right  that  some  should  be  educated  with 
money  drawn  from  others.' 

These  may  have  had  cause  of  complaint  on  account  of  imperfections 
in  the  system.  This,  however,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  clear  from  the 
system.  Let  there  be  competent,  well-paid  teachers,  whose  duties  it 
shall  be,  not  only  to  teach  pupils  a  common  business  education,  but 
also  industry,  patriotism,'  obedience  to  the  law — of  the  family,  school, 
state  and  God. 
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Maj.  Finger  hit  upon  a  burning  question  at  this  institution,  as,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  Pedagogics,  a  source  is  furnished 
where  our  teachers  may  equip  themselves  for  these  duties.  In  addi- 
tion to  Maj.  Finger's  instructive  lecture,  the  class  was  further  instruct- 
ed by  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman,  superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  graded 
schools,  Nov.  23d,  by  a  lecture  on  '  Graded  Schools.'  As  the  lecture 
was  a  class  exercise,  we  did  not  hear  it. 


The  Shakspere  Club. — The  interest  in  the  club  continues  una- 
bated. The  student  work  has  been  of  a  high  character  this  term,  and 
that  the  club  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  University  can  be  no  longer 
questioned.  Our  scheme  study  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  appeared  in  the 
November  Shaksperiana.  Four  meetings  have  been  held  since  our 
last  issue,  when  Comedy  of  Errors,  Henry  6th,  Parts  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  respectively,  were  discussed.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents more  than  a  simple  mention  of  the  plays  considered  and  papers 
presented. 

Comedy  of  Errors  : 

Battle,  W.  J.,  The  Sources  and  History  of  the  Play. 

Harper,  Character  of  Adriana. 

Batchelor,  O.   D.,  Relation  of   Shakspere's    Comedy  to    that  of 

Plautus. 
Hester,  The  humor  of  the  two  Dromios. 
Weeks,  Influence  of  Plautus  on  early  English  Comedy. 
Henry  6th.    Part  1st : 

Little,    W.   M.,   Were   the  visions  of   Joan  of   Arc  objective  or 

merely  subjective? 
Smith,  R.  L.,  De  Quincey's  treatment  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Weeks,  Shakspere's  versus  Schiller's  treatment  of    the  Maid  of 

France. 
Dr.  Hume,  A  general  review  of    the  Play  and  the  exposition  of 

History. 
Henry  6th,  Parts  2d  and  ^d : 

Lewis,  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion  and  its  relation  to  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses. 
Battle,  W.  J.,  The  effect  of  the  Wars  of  tjie  Roses  on  the  nobility 

of  England. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 

Battle,  W.  J.,  The  Date  of  Play. 
Davis,  H.,  Thoughts  of  great  men  on  Love. 
Hester,  The  Play — A  Dramatic  Symphony. 
Dr.  Hume,  as  heretofore,  was  the  presiding   genius  at  these  meet- 
ings, and   contributed   much  to  their  entertainment   and   instructive 
character. 


Mitchell  Scientific   Society. — The    following    subjects  were   dis- 
cussed before  the  thirty-second  meeting  of  this  society,  Nov,  6th  : 
i.   Prof.  Venable  :  (a)  Historical  notices  of  the  Chemical  Elements. 
(b)  Report  on  Progress  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Prof.  Atkinson:    (a)  New  food  plant  for  the  chinch-bug. 

(b)  The  rust  mite  on  cotton. 

(c)  A  list  of  birds  collected  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  spring  of  1877. 

3.  Prof.  Holmes:  Palisades  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Prof.  Phillips :  (a)  The  champion  ore  crusher. 

(b)  The  Railivorous  Worm,  i.  e.,  a  worm  that  eats  iron  rails. 

(c)  The  Phonogram. 

A  report  of  Professor  Poteat's  admirable  lecture  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  study  of  this  State's  history  has  never  received  much  attention 
from  North  Carolinians.  For  one  reason  or  another,  such  work  has  been 
kept  in  the  background,  and  the  result  is  that  only  a  very  few  know 
anything  of  her  Colonial  period,  and  comparatively  few  know  anything 
of  the  more  recent  past.  No  history  of  the  State  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced that  can  live.  There  have  been  nine  attempts  made  to  write 
a  history  of  North  Carolina.  John  Archdale,  the  Quaker  Governor, 
tried  it  about  1696,  and  he  had  been  preceded  by  Coxe.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Lawson  and  Brickell  wrote  their  accounts.  Dr. 
Hugh  Williamson  published  his  two  volumes  on  history  and  fevers  in 
1812.  The  annals  of  Martin  appeared  in  1829.  John  H.  Wheeler 
came  out  in  185 1,  Hawks  in  1857  and  John  W.  Moore  in  1880.  These 
books  were  all  eminently  unsuccessful.  They  contain  much  historical 
material,  but  they  are  not  history.  Indeed,  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Colonial  Records,"  now  being  issued  by  Col.  Wm.  L. 
Saunders,  it  was  impossible  to  write  an  accurate  history.  The  needed 
documents  were  not  to  be  had.  They  have  at  last  been  printed,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  an  accurate  and  elabor- 
ate history  of  this  State  shall  have  been  published. 

Neither  have  organized  efforts  looking  to  the  study  of  our  State 
history  been  as  many  nor  as  great  as  was  desirable.  But  we  trust  that 
this  period  is  now  past.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  was 
first  organized,  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  January,  1844.  The  membership  was 
not  large,  but  contained  many  men  of  culture  and  with  a  taste  for 
research.  That  their  work  was  neither  unimportant  nor  small,  the 
ante  bellum  copies  of  this  MAGAZINE  will  abundantly  prove.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  many  historical  monographs  and  biographical 
sketches  of  great  value  were  prepared  and  published.  Among  them 
we  might  mention  Gov.  Swain's  "War  of  the  Regulation;"  "Who 
Commanded  at  Moore's  Creek  ?  "  by  F.  M.  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  besides 
many  sketches  of  such  men  as  Wm.  Gaston,  James  C.  Dobbin,  Rich- 
ard Caswell,  Leonard  Henderson,  Whitmel  Hill,  Hugh  Lawson  White, 
Cornelius  Harnett,  and  a  large  number  of  others.  The  war  came  and 
killed  the  society.  It  breathed  its  last  with  Gov.  Swain,  August  27, 
1868.  At  the  reopening  in  1875  it  was  reorganized  and  chartered. 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham  was  elected  President.     He  died  in  1875,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hooper,  who  died  in  1876.  Hon.  John 
Kerr  was  the  third.  Judge  Kerr  died  in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by 
President  Battle.  The  membership  of  the  society  was  then  intended 
to  consist  very  largely  of  corresponding  members  who  were  engaged 
in  original  work  at  their  homes.  This  plan  was  found  to  work  but 
poorly.  The  society  was  organized  October  26,  1887,  under  a  new 
regime.  The  membership  now  consists  mostly  of  students  in  the 
advanced  classes  of  the  University  and  members  of  tke  Faculty. 
Original  investigations  are  carried  on  at  the  Hill.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  new  regime  will  produce  more  good  results  than  the  old. 
We  wish  it  abundant  success.  Its  work  is  needed  and  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  State. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are  :  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Pres- 
ident;  Dr.  A.  W.  Mangum,  Vice  President  ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Heitman,  of 
Trinity  College,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  Dr.  A.  W.  Mangum,  Prof.  G. 
T.  Winston,  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Claudius  Dockery. 

At  the  October  meeting  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Mangum  on  the  part  played  by  the  Tory  lawyers,  Dunn 
and  Boothe,  of  Salisbury,  in  our  Revolutionary  scenes,  followed  by  a 
discussion  as  to  the  justness  of  the  punishment  they  received. 

Under  direction  of  the  society,  Dr.  Battle  will  begin  the  compilation 
of  a  volume  of  anecdotes,  witty  sayings,  pathetic  incidents,  &c,  illus- 
trating in  every  way  the  lives  of  the  public  men  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  also  requested  to  prepare  "  A  Review  of  the  Objections  made 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Con- 
vention in  1788,  and  how  far  they  have  been  realized  by  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Experience." 

At  the  November  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Weeks  on 
"  Duels  and  Duelling  in  North  Carolina."  He  sketched  very  briefly 
the  rise  of  the  duel,  then  quoted  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  on  that 
subject,  and  mentioned  twenty-two  cases  where  citizens  of  this  State, 
or  persons  connected  with  it  in  some  way,  have  met  each  other  in 
single  combat.  He  also  gave  biographical  sketches  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

Dr.  Battle  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Colony  of  North 
Carolina  under  Sir  Richard  Everard  and  under  Sir  George  Burrington, 
as  an  introduction    to   a  study  on    the  "  Administration    of  Governor 
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Gabriel  Johnston,"  by  Prof.  Winston.  The  Professor  sketched  his 
early  life,  read  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  messages  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  made  a  summary  of  his  character.  He  was  a  scholar, 
energetic,  enterprising,  faithful  to  the  Crown  and  of  good  intentions, 
but  he  was  arrogant,  without  judgment  and  without  sympathy. 


Biographical    Sketches 

OF  THE 

CONFEDERATE  DEAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 


BURGWYN,  Henry  King,  Jr.,  Northampton  Co.,  N.  C;  b.  Jamaica 
Plains,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1841  ;  second  son  of  H. 
K.  B.,  Sr.,  a  planter  on  the  Roanoke  river,  and  Anna  Greenough;  k. 
July  1,  1863  ;  taught  by  private  tutors  at  his  home  until  nine  years  of 
age,  then  sent  to  the  school  of  Rev.  Frederick  Gibson,,  near  Baltimore, 
thence  to  Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  thence  to  West  Point  for  private 
instruction  under  Gen.  J.  G.  Foster,  U.  S.  A.,  preparatory  to  entrance 
into  the  Military  Academy;  matriculated  U.  N.  C.  1857,  B.  S.  1859, 
with  first  honors  ;  matriculated  Va.  Mil.  Inst.,  Lexington,  Va.,  Aug. 
1859,  class  1861,  with  first  honor;  appointed  Captain,  then  Major  and 
made  Commandant  of  the  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Crab  Tree,  near 
Raleigh;  commissioned  Lt.  Col.  26th  Reg't,  Aug.  27,  1861  ;  fought  at 
New  Berne,  March,  1862;  Z.  B.  Vance,  Col.  of  26th  Reg't,  was  elected 
Governor  in  the  summer  of  1862;  the  Brigade  Commander,  General 
Robert  Ransom,  objected  to  Lt.  Col.  B.'s  promotion  to  the  command 
of  so  large  a  regiment  on  account  of  his  youth  ;  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  his 
Division  Commander,  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  saying  :  "  Lt. 
Col.  B.  has  shown  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  officer  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  battlefield,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pro- 
moted." Had  he  survived  Gettysburg  he  would  have  been  commis- 
sioned as  Brigadier  General ;  com.  Col.  26th  Reg't,  Sept.,  1862  ;  present 
at  the  seven  days'  fighting  around  Richmond,  his  regiment  being  "  un- 
surpassed  for  heroism    by   any  in  the  field  ;  "  assigned  to  Pettigrew's 
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Brigade  and  ordered  to  make  the  defensive  campaign  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina  for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862  and  1863,  hence  not  with  Lee 
in  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862.  During  that  winter,  when  Gen.  Fos- 
ter, then  commanding  the  Federal  forces  at  New  Berne,  advanced  on 
Goldsboro,  Col.  Burgwyn,  with  a  part  of  his  regiment,  successfully 
resisted  his  advance  at  Rawle's  Mill  until  ordered  to  withdraw.  In 
spring  of  1863  transferred  with  his  brigade  to  Heth's  Division,  A.  N. 
V.,  advanced  with  Lee  into  Pennsylvania  and  opened  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  About  3  P.  M.,  July  I,  the  order  was  given  Col.  Bur- 
gwyn to  charge  and  carry  the  enemy's  position  in  his  front ;  his  regi- 
ment had  eight  hundred  men  present  for  duty  ;  he  called  for  his  colors, 
advanced  a  few  steps  in  front,  waved  his  sword  and  gave  the  order  to 
charge;  turning  slightly  to  see  how  the  men  were  acting,  was  struck  in 
the  right  side,  the  ball  passing  through  both  lungs.  The  shouts  of  his 
victorious  troops  were  the  last  words  that  fell  on  his  dying  ears.  He 
was  buried  on  the  field.  After  the  war  his  parents  had  his  remains 
removed  and  reinterred  in  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Raleigh  and 
erected  a  fitting  monument  over  his  grave.  An  obituary  notice  says 
of  him  :  "  Both  in  mind  and  character  he  was  mature.  The  one  Was 
solid,  well  balanced  and  eminently  practical;  the  other  was  manly, 
elevated,  free  from  the  vices  common  to  youth,  modest  and  warm- 
hearted. *  *  *  His  filial  piety  and  his  reverence  for  God  were 
marked  traits  of  his  character."     A  Phi. 

Carrigan,  William  Michael,  Alamance  county,  N.  C. ;  b.  Sept. 
3,  1832;  d.  Jan.  3,  1864;  matriculated  spring  of  1849;  class  J852  ; 
married  Ann  Eliza  Moore  ;  taught  a  year  or  more,  but  was  a  farmer 
by  profession ;  a  Lieutenant  in  the  service.     A  Di. 

Chambers,  John  Samuel,  Montgomery  county,  N.  C. ;  b.  August 
26,  1832;  k.  August  10,  1862;  matriculated  1851,  class  1854;  never 
married  ;  studied  law  ;  First  Lieutenant  in  an  Arkansas  Calvary  Reg't ; 
k.  near  Springfield,   Mo.     A  Di. 

Clark,  George  MclNTOSH,  Montgomery  county,  N.  C.  ;  b.  May 
29,  1838;  k.  July  1,  1863;  matriculated  Soph,  i860;  never  married; 
volunteered  and  com.  2d  Lieut.  Co.  K,  34  N.  C.  State  Troops,  Sept. 
9,  1861  ;  com.  Captain  July  1,  1862;  in  May,  1863,  promoted  Major  of 
34  Reg't ;  k.  Gettysburg  ;  is  buried  under  an  oak  in  front  of  Gettys- 
burg College.     A  Di. 

Cowan,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  New    Hanover   county,  N.  C.  ;  b. 
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April  8,  1839;  d.  Sept.  17,  1862;  matriculated  1857,  remained  one 
year;  never  married;  studied  law  under  Chief  Justice  Pearson  and  ob- 
tained license ;  enlisted  in  Wilmington  Light  Infantry,  April  16,  1S61  • 
May  16,  1861,  com.  2d  Lieut.  Co.  B,  3d  N.  C.  S.  T. ;  promoted  1st 
Lieut. ;  mortally  wounded  at  Sharpsburg  Sept.  17,  1862,  d.  21st  at  a  hos- 
pital in  Washington  City.     A  Di. 

DOBBIN,  JOHN  HOLMES,  Fayetteville,  Cumberland  county,  N.  C.  ; 
b.  184-1,  son  of  Hon.  James  C.  (M.  C.  1845-47,  Sec'y  Navy  1853-57) 
and  Louisa  Holmes;  d.  July,  1865;  matriculated  1858,  class  1861  ; 
unmarried  ;  private  Co.  H,  Bethel  Reg't ;  enlisted  May  17,  1861,  in  D.  H. 
Hill's  Division  and  afterwards  in  Starr's  Battery/;  fought  at  Bethel 
and  Kinston ;  died  of  consumption  contracted  in  the  service.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  amiable  disposition,  and  a  devoted  friend.  He 
was  deservedly  popular  among  his  classmates.     A  Phi. 

DUSENBURY,  Edwin  LaFayette,  Lexington,  Davidson  county, 
N.  C. ;  b.  July  n,  1824;  d.  April  25,  1862;  entered  college  1843,  class 
1845;  married  Catherine  Jummey;  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
and  graduated  at  Baltimore  College  ;  came  home  and  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, then  to  Georgia;  enlisted  as  a  private,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  at  the  Second  Georgia  Hospital  in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  25,  1862. 
KDi 

FlTTS,  James  Henry,  Warrenton,  Warren  county,  N.  C.  ;  b.  May 
4,  1836,  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Minerva  Jones;  d.  June  14,  1861  ;  ma- 
triculated 185 1  ;  remained  two  years;  married  Fannie  Moylan  Bird  ;  a 
farmer;  enlisted  in  the  "  Warren  Guards,"  Co.  F,  12th  Reg't,  April  i8r 
1861,  from  Mecklenburg  county,  Va. ;  died  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  from 
camp  fever  contracted  at  Norfolk  soon  after  joining  the  army.     A  Phi. 

GRAY,  SAMUEL  WlLEY,  Winston,  Forsyth  county,  N.  C. ;  b.  July 
19,  1842  ;  k.  July  2, 1863  ;  entered  college  i860  ;  never  married  ;  enlisted 
July  5,  1862,  as  1st  Sergeant  Co.  D,  57th  N.  C.  Reg't;  promoted  and 
commissioned  Dec.  12,  1862;  killed  at  Gettysburg.     A  Di. 

Harris,  Robert  Theodore,  McKinley,  Marengo  county,  Ala.  ; 
b.  Dayton,  Ala.,  May  21,  1837;  d.  Tuscaloosa,  Nov.  8,  1872;  entered 
college  1855,  class  1858,  with  second  distinction  ;  married  Stella  M. 
Searcy;  read  law  with  Col.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson;  joined  8th  Alabama 
Regiment  as  Captain  ;  wounded  three  times  ;  shot  through  the  body 
at  Sharpsburg  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  ;  later  he  served  in  the  58th 
Regiment ;  was  honorably  retired  from  service  in  1864  on  account  of 
troublesome  wounds,  and  was  acting  as  conscript  officer  at  Tuscaloosa 
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at  the  surrender  ;  practised,  law  in  Marengo  county,  Ala.,  i865-'7o, 
then  removed  to  and  practised  in  Tuscaloosa  until  1872,  when  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds;  left  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  "  was 
noble,  brave,  generous,  a  kind  friend,  a  devoted  son,  husband  and 
father,  he  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  Christian's  faith."     A  Phi. 

Harvey,  Addison,  Canton,  Miss. ;  killed  1865  ;  matriculated  1856; 
class  1858,  with  second  distinction  ;  leader  (captain)  of  "  Harvey's 
Scouts ;"  cowardly  assassinated  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  while  en  route  home 
after  the  war  closed.     A  Phi. 

Hemken,  Bernard  B.,  Monroe,  La.  ;  b.  July  27,  1838  ;  d.  July  23, 
1862;  matriculated  1856;  partial  course;  B.  S.  1858;  unmarried;  a 
lawyer ;  private  Co.  C  (Pelican  Grays),  2d  Regiment  Louisiana  Vol- 
unteers ;  promoted  Captain  ;  mortally  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  July 
1,   1862.     A  Phi. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE. 


Someth.ng  Everybody  Ought  to  Know. 

How  to  promote  digestion,  keep  the 
body  healthy,  and  the  mind  clear,  and 
how  to  avoid  stomach  and  liver  troubles, 
and  distressing  headaches,  are  problems 
easily  solved  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Pills. 
**For  the  cure  of  Headache,  Ayer's 
Cathartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  med- 
icine I  ever  used. — Robert  K.  James, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

I  have  found  Ayer's  Pills  an  invaluable 
remedy  for  Headaches.  For  a  long  time 
I  had  suffered  intolerably  with  this  com- 
plaint, and  Ayer's  Pills  are  the  first  medi- 
cine that  really  gave  me  relief.  They  are 
truly  a  wonderful  medicine. — J.  S. 
Housnet,  Rehrersburg,  Pa. 

HEALTH  IMPROVED. 

For  months  I  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
Indigestion,  Liver  Complaint,  and  Con- 
stipation. I  tried  various  remedies,  but 
found  nothing  to  help  me  until  I  com- 
menced using  Ayer's  Pills.  After  taking 
one  box  my  health  was  so  much  improved 
that  I  procured  another.  Before  I  had 
finished  the  second  box  my  health  was 
completely  restored. — Jos.  Aubin,  Hocto 
Block,  High  st.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  suffered  for  months  with  stomach  and 
liver  troubles.  My  food  did  not  digest, 
my  bowels  were  sore  and  constipated,  and 
my  back  and  head  ached  incessantly.  I 
tried  various  remedies,  but  received  no 
benefit  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer's 
Pills.  These  Pills  benefited  me  at  once. 
I  took  them  regularly  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  my  health  was  completely  restored. — 
D.  W.  Baine,  New  Berne,  N.*C. 

COMPLETE  CURE. 

T  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  years 
from  Dyspepsia  and  Liver  troubles,  and 
found  no  permanent  relief  until  I  com- 
menced taking  Ayer's  Pills.  They  have 
effected  a  complete  cure.  —  G.  W.  Mooney, 
Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

For  many  years  I  suffered  from  Liver 
Complaint,  and  a  disordered  stomach.  I 
tried  the  best  physicians  in  the  state,  but 
received  no  help  from  them.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  business,  had  neither 
strength  nor  ambition,  and  suffered  con- 
stantly. I  finally  began  taking  Ayer's 
Pills,  and,  before  I  had  finished  the  "first 
box,  my  health  was  greatly  improved. 
After  taking  four  boxes  I  was  completely 
cured,  and  have  been  perfectly  well  ever 
since.  —  J.  L.  Nighswander,  Ashley,  Pa. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  have  been  the 
only  medicine  needed  in  my  house  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  never  fail. — 
William  Dow,  Maine,  Minn. 


THE  BEST 

Remedy  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  or  Neu- 
ralgia, is  Ayer's  Pills.  **  I  know  no  one 
who  has  suffered  more  than  myself  from 
the  distress  and  torment  of  Gout.  My 
case,  which  was  of  great  severity,  and  of 
long  standing,  was  completely  cured  by 
taking  Ayer's  Pills. — Hildred  O.  G.  Dana, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    ' 

For  several  years  I  suffered  from  the 
torturing  pains  of  Neuralgia.  At  last  I 
discovered  a  remedy  in  Ayer's  Pills, 
which  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  this 
disease,  and  has  since  kept  me  free  from 
it.  — Mrs.  Jane  Benson,  Sand  Hill,  Mich. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  only  med- 
icine used  in  my 

Family 

They  keep  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels 
in  perfect  condition,  and  are  the  best  med- 
icine I  know  of. — J.  H.  Kirkpatrick, 
Piedmont,  S.  C. 

Until  recently  I  have  been  troubled 
with  Rheumatism  during  every  rainy 
season  since  I  came  to  California.  Last 
fall,  when  the  rain  came  on,  I  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills,  and  continued  using 
them  for  a  month.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  been  perfectly  free  from 
Rheumatism  ever  since. — David  Cook, 
Placerville,  Cal. 

A  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Neuralgia,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  have  spent  dollar  after  dollar 
for  medicine,  with  very  little  benefit. 
Learning,  recently,  that  Ayer's  Pills  were 
highly  recommended  in  such  cases,  I  pro- 
cured a  box,  and  took  them  according  to 
directions.  They  have  benefited  me  more 
than  any  other 

Medicine 

I  have  ever  taken.  — P.  R.  Rogers,  Need- 
more,  Ind. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  are  the  most 
thorough  remedy  I  know  of  for  Rheuma- 
tism. I  suffered  for  months  with  this 
painful  affection,  and,  after  trying  many 
remedies,  without  finding  relief,  began 
taking  Ayer's  Pills.  I  felt  better  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  taking  them, 
and,  in  less  than  a  month,  was  completely 
cured. — R.  E.  Middleton,  Leigh,  Pa. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  cathartic,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  the  safest  and  mildest  remedy  is 

Ayer's  Pills. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 
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Our  Fatherland  !      Blest  be  the  star 

That  heralds  thee  to  peace  or  war  ; 

Wake,  while  our  flag  in  splendor  floats. 

Thy  poets'  dreams,  thy  minstrels'  notes. 
Dear  land  !  thy  sons  salute  thee  here, 
Their  watch  for  thee  shall  know  no  fear; 
On  thousand  hills  their  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 
.    They  watch  for  thee,  for  thee,  their  native  land. 

Where  Freedom,  Truth  and   Peace  abound, 
Such,  men  may  well  call  hallowed  ground, 
No  dearer  boon  from  heaven  we  crave 
Than  here  our  home,  and  here  our  grave. 
Dear  land  !  thy  sons  salute  thee  here, 
Their  watch  for  thee  shall  know  no  fear; 
On  thousand  hills  their  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 
They  watch  for  thee,  for  thee,  their  native  land. 

O,  Carolina  !  well  we  love 
The  murmur  of  thy  dark  pine  grove  ; 
Thy  yellow  sands  beside  the  sea, 
The  lake  beneath  thy  cypress  tree. 
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Dear  land!   thy  sons  salute  thee  here, 

Their  watch  for  thee  shall  know  no  fear  ; 

On  thousand  hills  their  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 

They  watch  for  thee,  for  thee,  their  native  land. 

We  love  thy  stately  groves  of   oak, 

Thy  vines  that  hang  o'er  broad  Roanoke  ; 

Thy  mountains  from  whose  rugged  steep, 

Catawba's  rushing  fountains  leap. 

Dear  land  !  thy  sons  salute  thee  here, 

Their  watch  for  thee  shall  know  no  fear  ; 

On  thousand  hills  their  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 

They  watch  for  thee,  for  thee,  their  native  land. 

Where  on  the  hill  the  wild  bird  sings, 
Or  jasmine's  golden  censer  swings, 
Where  maidens  loitering  through  the  glen, 
Hear  love's  sweet  story  told  again  ; 

'Tis  our  own  land  !     We  greet  thee  here, 
Our  watch  for  thee  shall  know  no  fear; 
On  thousand  hills  our  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 
We  watch  for  thee,  our  own,  our  native  land. 

Where  o'er  the  far  blue  mountain's  height, 

The  red  deer  waits  for  morning  light ; 

Or  where,  through  tangled  laurel  brake, 

The  night  bird's  cry  the  echoes  wake  ; 

'Tis  all  our  own  !     We  greet  thee  here, 
Our  loving  watch  shall  know  no  fear; 
Dear  Fatherland  !  like  brothers  firm  we  stand, 
And  keep  our  watch  for  thee  our  native  land. 

Bright,  bright,  thy  beacon  fires  shall  burn, 

A  sacred  charge  from  sire  to  son, 

Here,  where  thy  noblest  altars  flame. 

Thy  sons  their  dearest  rights  shall  claim. 

Thou  art  our  own  !     We  greet  thee  here, 
From  wild  Watauga  to  Cape  Fear; 
Dear  Fatherland  !  like  brothers  we  will  stand, 
And  keep  our  watch  for  thee,  our  native  land. 
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'Tis  here  the  Muse  in  loved  retreat, 
Hath  chose  her  home,  and  fixed  her  seat, 
And  here  for  aye  we  swear  to  crown 
With  laurels  fresh,  thy  old  renown. 

Dear  old  North  State  !     We  greet  thee  here, 

Our  loving  watch  shall  know  no  fear; 

On  thousand  hills  our  guard  shall  firmly  stand, 

And  keep  their  watch,  their  watch  for  thee,  dear  land. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer. 


RUTHERFORD'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 
CHEROKEES. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  official  report  of 
Captain  Wm.  Moore,  giving  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  celebrated  expedition  of  General  Griffith  Rutherford  into 
the  "Over  Hill"  Cherokee  country  in  1776.  Rutherford's  main  body 
marched  into  Tennessee  and  were  met  by  General  Williamson  with 
South  Carolina  troops,  who  had  pursued  another  route.  Such  signal 
chastisement  was  inflicted  on  the  Indians,  in  the  way  especially  of 
burning  and  otherwise  destroying  their  crops,  villages,  etc.,  that  they 
gave  little  further  trouble  during  the  war. 

Following  the  report  of  Captain  Moore  is  an  explanation  by  Major 
James  W.  Wilson,  the  distinguished  civil  engineer — a  graduate  of  our 
University — whose  able  service  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad  has  given  him  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  localties 
visited. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the  white  troops  scalped  dead 
Indians,  as  a  "matter  of  course.  This  was  doubtless  done  in  order  to 
inspire  greater  fear  among  the  living  Indians.  The  selling  the  squaws 
and  lad  into  slavery  was  partly  for  the  same  reason  and  partly  for 
plunder. 

The  county  of  Tryon  was  divided  three  years  later  into  two 
counties,  called  Rutherford  and  Lincoln,  the  former  in  honor  of  the 
commander  of  this  expedition. 
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In  1783  the  General  Assembly  established  a  scale  of  depreciation 
for  the  years  1777  to  1782,  both  inclusive.  This  table  shows  that  the 
paper  currency  of  the  State  was  at  par  in  1776,  and  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1777.  In  December,  1777,  the  depreciation  reached  3  to  I  ; 
in  December,  1778,  5  J  to  1  ;  in  December,  1779,  30  to  1  ;  in  December, 
1780,  200  to  1  ;  in  December,  1781,  725  to  1  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  1782, 
800  to  1.  The  dollar  in  silver  was  rated  equal  to  eight  shillings  of 
English  money.  Therefore  the  £  was  2\  dollars,  and  the  two  squaws 
and  lad  brought  $605  in  specie. 

The  report  of  Captain  Moore  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Col. 
Waightstill  Avery,  the  first  Attorney  General  of  the  State  under  the 
Constitution  of  1776,  who,  with  Wm.  Sharp,  Robert  Lanier,  and  Joseph 
Winston,  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  of  Long  Island  of 
Holston  in  1777.  It  was  presented  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Society  by  Mrs  Chambers,  of  Morganton,  one  of  Col.  Avery's  descend- 
ants, through  Mr.  W.  S.  Pearson.  K.  P.  B. 


Brigadier  General  Rutherford  : 

Dear  Sir — After  my  Compliments  to  you,  This  is  to  Inform  you, 
that  Agreeable  to  your  Orders  I  Enlisted  my  Company  of  Light  horse 
men,  and  Entered  them  into  Service  the  19th  of  Oct.  From  thence 
we  prepared  ourselves  and  Marched  the  29th  Same  Instant  as  far  as 
Catheys  fort,  Where  we  Joined  Capt  Harden  and  Marched  Over  the 
Mountain  to  Swannanoa.  The  Next  day  Between  Swannanoa  & 
French  Broad  River  we  Came  upon  fresh  Signs  of  five  or  six  Indians, 
upon  which  we  Marched  very  Briskly  to  the  ford  of  hominy  Creek, 
where  we  expected  to  join  the  Tryon  Troop-.  But  they  not  Meeting 
according  to  appointment,  we  were  Necessitated  to  Encamp  and  Tarry 
for  them.  Our  men  being  extremely  anxious  to  pursue  the  aforesaid 
Indians,  After  the  Moon  arose  we  sent  out  a  Detachment  of  13  men 
Commanded  by  Capt  Harden  &  Lieut  Woods.  They  Continued  their 
pursuit  about  8  miles  and  Could  Make  no  Discovery,  Untill  Day-light 
appear'd,  then  they  Discovered  upon  the  frost,  that  One  Indian  had 
gone  Along  the  road  ;  they  pursued  Very  Briskly  about  five  miles 
further  and  came  up  with  sd  Indian  Killed  and  Scalped  him.  The 
Remainder  of  them,  we  apprehended,  Had  gone  a  Hunting  off  the 
Road,  upon  which  they  returned  Back  to  Camp,  where  we  waited  to 
Join  the  Tryons.     They  Coming  up   Towards   the  Middle  of   the  day 
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we  Concluded  to  stay  (to  Refresh  our  horses  which  was  fatigued  with 
the  Over  Nights  March)  till  the  Next  Morning.  But  to  our  Great 
Disadvantage  we  lost  several  of  our  Horses,  which  Detained  us  the 
Ensuing  day.  Then  we  pursued  our  march  as  far  as  Richland  Creek, 
where  we  Encamped  in  a  Cove  for  the  Safety  of  our  horses  ;  but  in 
Spite  of  all  our  Care,  the  Indians  Stole  three  from  us  that  Night  by 
which  we  perceived  that  the  Enemy  was  alarmed  of  our  Coming.  We 
followed  their  Tracks  the  next  day  as  far  as  Scots  place,  which  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  Pushing  into  the  Nation  Before  us  Very  fast  & 
Numerous.  From  Scots  place  we  took  a  Blind  path  which  led  us 
Down  to  the  Tuckyseige  river  through  a  Very  Mountainous  bad  way. 
We  Continued  our  march  Very  Briskly  in  Expectation  of  Getting  to 
the  Town  of  Too  Cowee  before  Night.  But  it  lying  at  a  Greater  Dis- 
tance than  we  Expected,  we  were  Obliged  to  tie  up  our  Horses,  &  Lay 
by  till  Next  morning,  when  we  found  a  ford  and  crossed  the  river.  & 
then  a  Very  large  Mountain,  where  we  came  upon  a  Very  plain  path, 
Very  much  used  by  indians  Driving  in  from  the  Middle  Settlement 
to  the  Aforesaid  Town.  We  Continued  our  march  along  sd  path 
about  two  Miles  when  we  Came  in  Sight  of  the  town,  which  lay  Very 
Scattered  ;  then  we  Came  to  a  consultation  to  see  which  was  the  best 
Method  to  attack  it.  But  our  small  army  Consisting  of  but  97  men, 
we  found  we  were  not  able  to  surround  it,  So  we  Concluded  and  rushed 
into  the  Centre  of  the  town,  in  Order  to  surprise  it.  But  the  Enemy 
Being  alarmed  of  our  coming,  were  all  fled  Save  two,  who  Trying  to 
make  their  Escape  Sprung  into  the  river,  and  we  pursued  to  the  Bank, 
&  as  they  were  Rising  the  Bank  on  the  Other  Side,  we  fired  upon  them 
and  Shot  one  of  them  Down  &  the  Other  Getting  out  of  reach  of  our 
shot,  &  Making  to  the  Mountain,  Some  of  our  men  Crossed  the  river 
on  foot,  &  pursued,  &  Some  went  to  the  ford  &  Crossed  on  horse,  & 
headed  him,  Killed  &  Scalped  him  with  the  other.  Then  we  Returned 
into  the  town,  and  found  that  they  had  Moved  all  their  Valuable  ef- 
fects, Save  Corn,  Pompions,  Beans,  peas  &  Other  Trirfling  things  of 
which  we  found  Abundance  in  every  house.  The  town  consisted  of 
25  houses,  Some  of  them  New  Erections,  and  one  Curious  Town  house 
framed  &  Ready  for  Covering.  We  took  what  Corn  we  stood  in  need 
of,  and  what  Triffling  Plunder  was  to  be  got,  and  then  set  fire  To  the 
Town.  Then  we  concluded  to  follow  the  Track  of  the  Indians,  which 
Crossed   the  river,  &  led  us  a  Direct    North   Course.     We   Continued 
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our  march  about  a  Mile,  and  then  we  perceived  a  Great  pillar  of 
Smoke  rise  out  of  the  mountain,  which  we  found  arose  from  the  Woods 
Being  Set  on  fire  with  a  View  as  we  supposed  to  Blind  their  Track, 
that  we  Could  not  pursue  them  ;  Upon  which  Capt  Mcfadden  &  My- 
self took  a  small  party  of  men  in  Order  to  make  further  Discoverys, 
and  left  the  main  Body  Behind  upon  a  piece  of  advantageous  Ground 
until  our  Return.  We  marched  over  a  Large  Mountain  &  Came  upon 
a  Very  Beautifull  River  which  we  had  no  Knowledge  of.  We  crossed 
the  river  &  Immediately  Came  to  Indian  Camps  which  they  had  newly 
left  ;  we  went  over  a  Second  mountain  into  a  large  Cove  upon  South 
fork  of  sd  river  where  we  found  a  Great  deal  of  sign,  Several  Camp- 
ing places  &  the  fires  Burning  Very  Briskly.  Night  Coming  on  we 
were  Obliged  to  Return  to  our  main  Body  A  While  Before  day. 
When  day  appeared  we  made  Ready  and  marched  our  men  Until  the 
place  we  had  Been  the  Night  Before.  Our  advance  Guard  Being  for- 
ward Perceived  two  Squaws  and  a  lad,  who  Came  down  the  Creek  as 
far  as  we  had  Been  the  Night  Before,  and  when  they  Perceived  our 
Tracks  they  were  Retreating  to  the  Camp  from  whence  they  Came, 
which  was  within  3  Quarters  of  a  mile.  The  Signal  was  Given,  then 
we  pursued  and  took  them  all  three  Prisoners.  Unfortunately  our 
men  shouted  in  the  Chase  and  fired  a  Gun  which  alarm'd  them  at  the 
Camp  &  they  Made  their  Escape  into  the  Mountains.  The  Prisoners 
led  us  to  the  Camp  where  we  found  abundance  of  plunder,  of  Horses 
and  other  Goods,  to  the  amount  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds.  We 
took  some  horses  Belonging  to  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  frontiers 
which  we  Brought  in,  &  Delivered  to  the  owners.  Our  provisions  fall- 
ing short,  we  were  Obliged  to  steer  homeward.  That  night  we  lay 
upon  a  prodigious  Mountain  where  we  had  a  Severe  Shock  of  an  Earth- 
quake, which  surprised  our  men  very  much.  Then  we  steered  our 
course  about  East  &  So.  East  two  days  thro'  Prodigious  Mountains 
which  were  almost  Impassable,  and  struck  the  road  in  Richland  Creek 
Mountain.  From  thence  we  marched  to  Pidgeon  river,  Where  we 
Vandued  off  all  Out*' Plunder.  Then  there  arose  a  Dispute  Between 
me  &  the  whole  Body,  Officers  &  all,  Concerning  Selling  off  the  Pris- 
oners for  Slaves.  I  allowed  that  it  was  our  Duty  to  Guard  Them  to 
prison,  or  some  place  of  safe  Custody  till  we  got  the  approbation  of 
the  Congress  Whether  they  should  be  sold  Slaves  or  not,  and  the 
Greater  part  Swore  Bloodily  that  if  they  were  not  sold  for  Slaves  upon 
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the  spot,  they  would  Kill  &  Scalp  them  Immediately.  Upon  which 
I  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Then  the  3  prisoners  was  sold  for  ^242. 
The  Whole  plunder  we  got  including  the  Prisoners  Amounted  Above 
^"1,100.  Our  men  was  Very  spirited  &  Eager  for  Action,  and  is  Very 
Desirous  that  your  Honnour  would  order  them  upon  a  second  Expe- 
dition. But  our  Number  was  too  Small  to  do  as  Much  Execution  as 
we  would  Desire.  From  Pidgeon  river  we  marched  home  and  Every 
Man  arrived  in  health  and  safety  to  their  Respective  Habitation. 
Capt  Mcfadden  is  Going  to  see  your  Honor  at  Congress,  and  if  I  have 
Been  Guilty  of  a  Mistake  in  my  Information,  it's  Possible  he  may  Ac- 
quaint you  Better.  Col.  McDowell,  Capt  Davidson  and  me  have  sent 
for  one  of  the  Squaws  this  Day  to  Come  to  my  house,  in  order  to  Ex- 
amine her  by  an  Interpreter,  &  we  will  Give  you  as  Good  an  account 
as  we  Can  Gather  from  her,  Concerning  the  State  of  the  Indians. 
Dear  Sir  I  have  one  thing  to  remark,  which  is  this,  that  where  there 
is  separate  Companys  United  into  one  Body,  without  a  head  Com- 
mander of  the  whole  I  shall  never  Embark  in  such  an  Expedition 
Hereafter;  for  where  Every  Officer  is  a  Commander  there  is  no  Com- 
mand. No  More  at  present.  But  Wishing  you  sir,  with  all  true 
friends  to  Liberty  all  Happiness,  I  am  sir  Yours,  &c. 

William  Moore, 
On  the  service  of  the  United  Colonies. 
November  7th  1776. 


LETTER  OF  MAJOR  JAMES  W.  WILSON,  LATE  CHIEF  ENGINEER  OF  THE 
WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 


MORGANTON,  January  23d,  i! 
HON.  Kemp  P.  BATTLE — My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  containing  a 
copy  of  a  report  made  by  William  Moore,  and  dated  November  7th, 
1776,  was  duly  received,  but  the  reply  was  delayed  in  order  to  get 
accurate  information  as  to  the  parties  mentioned,  and  also  the  route 
over  which  they  passed.  Of  the  writer  of  the  letter  I  can  ascertain 
nothing,  except  that  a  noted  Whig  of  that  name  lived  on  Muddy 
Creek,  then  Burke  but  now  McDowell  county,  from  whom  a  large  and 
respectable  family  have  descended.  Capt.  Hardin  and  Capt.  McFad- 
den  belonged  to  the  Tryon  troops.  Capt.  McDowell  was  either  from 
Quaker  Meadows,  or  it  was  the  brother  from   Pleasant  Gardens,  both 
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distinguished  Whigs.  Woods,  most  probably,  lived  also  at  Pleasant  Gar- 
dens, as  a  widow  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  died  on  that  place 
within  the  memory  of  its  present  owner.  Cathey's  fort  was  located 
in  Turkey  Cove,  then  owned  by  a  Greenlee,  afterwards  by  Samuel 
Fleming,  Sr.  This  seems  to  have  been  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
From  there  their  route  was  by  Pleasant  Gardens,  where  they  were  doubt- 
less joined  by  McDowell  and  Woods  ;  then  by  Old  Fort  to  the  Swan- 
nanoa  river.  At  Old  Fort  they  were  joined  by  Capt.  Davidson,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  whose  son,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Davidson,  for  so  many 
years  the  honorable  Senator  from  Iredell,  still  resides  upon  it.  Old 
Fort  was  then  known  as  Davidson's  Fort.  It  appears  from  the  record 
of  Orange  Presbytery,  dated  1778,  Quaker  Meadows,  Muddy  Creek 
and  Davidson's  Fort  applied  for  a  pastor,  and  from  these  churches  this 
party  was  made  up.  From  Swannanoa  their  track  was  near  the 
present  location  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  going  up 
Hominy  to  Pigeon,  then  up  Pigeon  to  Richland,  camping  in  a  large 
cove,  no  doubt  the  site  of  the  present  Sulphur  Springs;  then  over  the 
Balsam  to  Scott's  Creek,  called  after  this  same  Scott,  crossing  the 
Tuckasegee  by  an  old  trail  just  below  Webster,  and  over  the  Cowee 
Mountain  to  "Too  Cowee,"  which  they  destroyed.  The  town  of  "  Too 
Cowee,"  in  English,  "  Hog's  Lard,"  was  situated  on  the  lands  now  be- 
longing to  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Thomas,  for  many  years  the  Senator  from 
Jackson,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  who  yet  lives,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  an  inmate  of  the  Western  Insane  Asylum.  During  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals  he  gave  me  much  information.  He  says  the  peculiar 
Council  House  described  was  on  the  exact  ground  now  occupied  by  his 
residence.  When  his  cellar  was  being  dug,  an  old  Indian  informed  him 
that  their  chiefs  were  buried  there,  and  sure  enough  their  bones,  with 
arrow-heads,  pottery,  etc.,  were  dug  up.  He  also  told  me  that  an  In- 
dian, endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  burning  town,  was  shot  in  the 
ford  of  the  river  opposite  his  house,  fully  agreeing  with  the  letter, 
which  he  has  never  seen.  After  leaving  "  Too  Cowee,"  they  re-crossed 
the  Tuckasegee  and  marched  over  to  the  next  town,  now  the  home 
of  Chief  Smith  and  known  as  Qualla.  The  new  river  discovered  was 
without  doubt  the  Ocona  Lufty.  Their  route  homeward  was  up  the 
Soco  and  over  the  high  mountains  of  Soco,  Balsam  and  Richland  to 
the  valley  of  Richland  and  the  settlement. 

What  a  pity  that    such    information,  so   interesting  to    many  of  us, 
should  now  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  tradition.      Living  now  in  the 
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section  where  Governor  Sevier  figured,  and  having  been  in  the  cabin 
where  the  party  assembled  before  going  to  Morganton  for  his  rescue, 
I  have  gathered  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  him,  which,  at  some 
day,  I  will  furnish  you.  Very  truly, 

Jas.  W.  Wilson. 
• 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  A  GOOD  STORY. 


It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  stories  which  interest  us  in  child- 
hood and  through  the  rest  of  our  lives  are  derived  from  the  same  root. 
There  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  local  variations,  but  the  substance 
remains  the  same.  Where  and  how  they  originated  is  frequently  a 
vexed  question.  Some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us  from  very  remote 
ages,  having  first  perhaps  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  wandering  Aryans 
and  been  by  them  transmitted  to  the  humorous  in  all  ages.  Not  all,  alas  ! 
serve  to  amuse  us,  for  some  are  fraught  with  a  meaning  the  reverse  of 
pleasant.  The  story  of  Cain,  for  instance,  with  its  moral  of  eternal 
remorse.  This  does  not  amuse  us  at  all,  but  once  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten.  It  sinks  into  the  soul  with  such  awful  and  mysterious  force 
that,  strive  as  we  may,  it  abideth  with  us.  Coming  to  us  from  the 
very  dawn  of  history,  it  scorns  all  investigation  or  explanation.  Rob- 
ertson Smith  suggests  ("Kinship  in  Ancient  Arabia,"  p.  215,)  that  it 
was  merely  the  shart  (sharat),  or  tribal  mark,  so  common  among  East- 
ern folk,  a  sort  of  tattooing  by  which  the,  members  of  the  same  tribe 
recognized  each  other  on  occasion.  He  suggests  that  the  mark  upon 
Cain,  whatever  it  was,  became  in  time  the  "  shart  "  of  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  him.  This  is  a  rather  prosaic  view  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  those  far-away  days.  Macaulay  takes  a  more 
poetic  view.  In  "The  Marriage  of  Tirzah  and  Ahirad  "  he  thus  ex- 
plains that  wondrous  mark: 

"Over  that  ample  forehead  white 
The  thousandth  year  returneth, 
Still,  on  its  commanding  height, 
With  a  fierce  and  blood-red  light, 
The  fiery  token  burneth. 
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Whereso'er  that  mystic  star, 
Blazeth  in  the  van  of  war, 

Back  recoil  before  its  ray 
Shield  and  banner,  bow  and  spear, 

Maddened  horses  break  away 
From  t'he  trembling  charioteer. 
The  fear  of  that  stern  King  doth  lie 
On  all  that  live  beneath  the  sky  ; 

All  shrink  before  the  mark  of  his  despair, 

The  seal  of  that  great  curse  which  he  alone  can  bear. 

Does  this  mysterious  mark  greet  us  again  in  the  "  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan  "?  Does  the  mark  set  upon  Cain  "  lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him,"  reappear  in  history  as  the  heel  of  Achilles,  his  only 
vulnerable  spot?  Is  the  beautiful  story  of  Siegfried  a  German  edition 
of  the  same  curious  event?  Is  it  possible  to  trace  in  the  Greek  and 
German  traditions  their  conception  of  what  should  constitute  a  brave 
man  ?  Achilles  was  vulnerable  only  in  his  heel,  and  Siegfried  only  in 
the  middle  of  his  back,  both  parts  never  to  be  turned  towards  an 
enemy.  According  to  Greek  and  German  notions,  both  Achilles  and 
Siegfried  were  really  invulnerable,  because  the  only  spot  in  which  death 
could  be  inflicted  was  never  to  be  towards  the  foe. 

National  peculiarities  can  often  be  discerned  in  the  form  which  a 
"  root-story "  has  assumed.  Unconsciously  to  themselves,  different 
nations  graft  upon  the  stem  their  own  characteristics,  and  it  is  this  that 
renders  these  '*  world  stories  '*  so  interesting;  they  represent  not  the 
literary  nor  the  scientific,  but  the  common  sentiments  of  the  nation- 
It  is  an  unconscious  art,  that  speaks  to  us  from  the  great  heart  of 
humanity. 

Ralston,  in  his  "Russian  Folk-Lore,"  has  many  illustrations  of  this 
principle,  for  the  Russian  peasants  are  saturated  with  legends,  tradi- 
tions and  fairy  tales. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  to  come  upon  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  origin  of  a  story  often  "  located  "  in  the  Western  part  of  North 
Carolina.  I  say  may  prove,  for  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  it 
further  back  than  1732,  quite  a  modern  date  for  so  good  a  story! 

The  narrative  runs  thusly  :  In  Yancey  county  there  lived  some  years 
ago  a  famous  hunter,  who,  although  "he  feared  not  God  neither  regarded 
man,"  was  inordinately  fond   of  a  dangerous  sport,  to-wit  :  bear  hunt- 
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ing.  On  one  occasion,  while  pursuing  this  fascinating  occupation,  he 
came  across  a  she-bear  with  two  cubs.  He  killed  one  of  the  cubs  and 
wounded  the  mother,  who,  however,  had  strength  enough  to  make 
good  her  escape  for  awhile.  He  followed,  tracked  her  to  a  narrow  c^/ 
de  sac,  and  fearing  lest  she  might  turn  upon  him  suddenly  and  take 
him  at  a  disadvantage,  he  risked  a  snap  shot,  but  failed  to  kill  her. 
She  turned  and  came  upon  him  with  great  fury.  As  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  he  had  not  time  to  re-load.  Drawing  his 
hunting-knife  and  wrapping  his  coat  around  his  left  arm,  he  sank  upon 
one  knee  and  thus  prayed  :  "  O,  Lord,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  yet  I 
have  never  asked  any  favor  of  you  in  all  my  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  considerable  difficulty  here,  and  I  want  you  please 
to  do  one  thing  for  me,  and  if  you  will,  I'll  never  ask  anything  of  you 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  want  you,  please,  to  be  on  my  side  in  this  diffi- 
culty;  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  But  if  you  can't  be  on  my  side, 
please  sit  on  the  fence,  as  it  were,  and  don't  help  the  bear,  and  I  will 
show  you  one  of  the  best  bear  fights  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life." 

Thus  the  story,  now  its  origin  : 

Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  "old  Dessauer''  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Kesselsdorf,  in  1745,  prayed  as  follows: 
"  Dear  God,  graciously  assist  me  this  day.  But  if  you  won't,  why, 
then,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  help  these  blackguards,  my  enemies  ; 
but  stand  quietly  by,  look  on  and  don't  meddle.     I  will  manage  them." 

In  1732,  when  his  daughter  Louise  lay  at  the  point  ot  death  in  the 
Castle  of  Bernburg,  he  knelt  down  in  the  garden  and  prayed  :  "  Lord 
God  !  I  haven't  asked  you  a  single  thing  for  an  age.  And  I  won't 
bother  you  any  more  if  you  will  only  restore  my  daughter  to  health." 
But  she  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Baring  Gould's  "  Germany,"  p.  463.) 

Have  we  not  here  the  entire  substance  of  the  North  Carolina  story? 

The  two  prayers  of  Leopold  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  single 
prayer  of  our  redoubtable  bear  hunter,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  American  story  has  in  some  way  or  other  been  derived  from  the 
German. 

This  is  not  all,  either.  The  ancestors  of  the  Anhalt-Dessau  House 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  a  bear.  The  very  remote  progenitor  of 
this  princely  name  was  said  to  have  been  a  common  bear.  In  some 
way  or  other,  the  story  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  a  bear  as  one 
of  the  per sonce. 
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From  an  ancestor,  the  bear  has  degenerated  into  an  enemy,  a  change 
not  indeed  unparalleled  among  human  kind,  yet  still  somewhat 
uncommon. 

The  selection  of  a  bear  as  the  animal  with  which  our  hunter  strove, 
may  be  a  mere  local  "  accident."  In  our  mountains  it  is  almost  the 
only  dangerous  wild  beast,  and  one  from  whose  clutches  it  would  be 
decidedly  pleasant  to  escape.  It  may  be  due  to  local  coloring,  an 
appeal  addressed  to  those  who  could  be  supposed  to  apppreciate  it. 
But  it  may  be  due  to  a  deeper  reason  than  this,  and  be  concerned  with 
the  German  story  more  closely  than  we  might  think.  It  is  certainly 
strange  that  the  story,  as  told  in  many  places  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  told  about  a  bear,  when  we  consider  that  the  man  of  whom 
it  was  originally  told  claimed  to  be  descended  from  this  animal. 
Whether  or  no  any  other  animal  is  introduced  in  other  localities,  I  do 
not  know,  nor  do  I  know  how  long  the  story  in  its  present  shape  has 
been  told   here. 

I  consulted  Governor  Vance,  who,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  our 
purest  and  most  capable  statesmen,  is  an  authority  on  jokes.  He  had 
heard  the  story  long  ago,  and  told  it,  too,  with  great  effect,  but  knew 
nothing  of  its  origin. 

It  is  given  here  for  what  it  is  worth.  Others,  whose  reading  may  be 
along  such  lines,  may  come  upon  an  even  more  remote  origin  than  the 
grim  "old  Dessauer  "  of   1732. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  story,  and  one  worth  some  little  investi- 
gation at  the  hands  of  the  learned  in  folk-lore. 

W.  B.  P. 


OLD   TIMES   IN   CHAPEL   HILL. 


By  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer. 


No.  VII. 


This  year  will  make  it  just  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Governor 
Swain,  the  second  President   of  our  University.  * 

Dr.  Caldwell  died  in  1833.  Then  followed  an  interregnum  of  two 
years,  one  or  another  professor  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Faculty  or 
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otherwise  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  President's  office.  There  were 
several  gentlemen  among  them  who  were  not  unwilling  to  take  this 
office  permanently,  and  whose  friends  openly  advocated  their  claims. 
Among  these  was  prominent  a  gentleman  who  had  been  elected  a  year 
or  two  before  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  whose  failing  health  had 
given  the  Trustees  of  the  University  much  concern.  This  was  Walker 
Anderson,  of  Hillsboro  (subsequently  C.  J.  of  Florida),  a  fine  English 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  perfectly  well-bred  and  well  equipped  in  all 
points.  His  wife  was  a  very  lovely  and  elegant  woman,  sister  of  Dr. 
Francis  Hawks,  of  New  York,  and  of  Bishop  Cicero  Hawks,  of  Missouri. 
She  had  the  soft  but  brilliant  black  eye  of  that  family,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  full  share  of  the  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  that  distin- 
guished them  all.  Professor  Anderson's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Judge 
Duncan  Cameron  (aunt  of  our  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron).  He  and  his 
brother,  William  E.,  had  graduated  here,  and  had  conducted  success- 
fully an  excellent  school  for  girls  in  Hillsboro.  Professor  Anderson 
had  del  ivered  the  Annual  Address  at  Commencement  of  '32  before 
the  two  societies,  a  very  finished  production,  and  he  came  here  with 
a  most  enviable  and  growing  reputation.  He  had  an  interesting  fam- 
ily,  and  a  large  circle  of  influential  and  admiring  friends. 

Dr.  Hooper  stood  the  equal  of  any  of  the  aspirants,  and  his  near 
connection  with  Dr.  Caldwell  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  most  fit  to 
be  his  successor. 

Dr.  Mitchell  also  stood  high  in  character  and  scholarship,  fully  the 
peer  of  any  man  of  that  day  in  general  attainments,  as  well  as  in 
special  culture. 

It  was  not,  however,  held  as  good  policy  in  those  days,  any  more 
than  it  is  now,  to  elect  the  presiding  officer  from  among  the  Faculty- 
Conflicting  claims  are  best  settled  by  going  abroad  for  the  new  head. 
While  the  Executive  Committee  was  still  in  doubt,  Ex  Governor 
David  L.  Swain  appeared  among  the  candidates,  a  man  who,  from  a 
raw  mountain  lad,  with  a  very  modest  share  of  education,  had  risen 
with  unexampled  rapidity  to  be  Legislator,  Solicitor,  Judge,  Congress- 
man, and,  finally,  Governor  of  the  State,  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-four 
years  old. 

All  these  political  successes  notwithstanding,  it  is  probable  that 
Governor  Swain's  aspiration  to  the  Presidency  of  a  literary  institution 
filled  his  friends  generally  with  amazement.  Judge  Nash,  to  whom  he 
first  communicated  his  wishes,  thought  him  totally  unfit  for  such  a 
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pots,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade  him.  But  on  going  to  Judge 
Cameron,  at  Governor  Swain's  suggestion,  to  consult  and  obtain  his 
opinion,  Judge  Cameron  at  once,  with  the  sagacity  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished,seemed  to  foresee  Governor  Swain's  long  career  of  usefulness 
and  success  here,  and  pronounced  him  the  very  man  they  had  been 
waiting  for.  Judge  Cameron  was  all  powerful  with  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  Governor  Swain's  election  was  safe. 

What  were  his  gifts,  and  how  was  it  that  at  an  age  when  most  men 
hardly  feel  firm  in  the  saddle  for  the  race  in  life,  he  had  already  held 
every  office  of  honor  that  the  State  could  bestow?  He  was  certainly 
not  entitled  to  be  called  a  scholar  in  any  department  ;  he  was  not  a 
writer  of  any  reputation  ;  he  was  not  a  great  lawyer  nor  an  orator,  nor 
even  a  great  politician,  though  undoubtedly  politic.  I  think  his  suc- 
cess all  through  life  was  due  largely  to  his  sagacity  in  judging  of  men, 
his  prudence  in  managing  them,  and  his  charity  in  judging  them.  He 
saw  clearly,  he  acted  cautiously,  he  felt  kindly. 

He  came  to  Chapel  Hill  to  take  the  reins  among  a  set  of  gentlemen 
who  were  mostly  his  seniors  in  age,  who  were  all  his  superiors  in  schol- 
arship, and  who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  all  their  lives.  Not  one 
of  them  knew  him  personally,  or  had  thought  of  him  as  other  than  a 
politician,  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  the  President  had  been 
heard  of  with  astonishment,  and  by  some  of  them,  at  least,  with  deep 
chagrin. 

That,  coming  here  under  such  auspices,  he  should  have  conciliated 
these  gentlemen,  made  friends  of  them,  and  so  established  his  authority 
and  reputation  that  no  President  has  ever  had  a  more  sympathetic, 
loyal,  attached  band  of  colleagues,  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  skill, 
tact  and  prudence. 

When  he  first  arrived  to  take  his  seat  as  chief  officer  and  head  of  an 
institution  which  he  had  left  some  fifteen  years  before,  after  only  a 
few  months'  idle  sojourn,  there  was  no  little,  curiosity  felt  to  see  him. 
One  of  the  witticisms  launched  at  him  (and  credited  to  Dr.  Hooper) 
was  to  the  effect  that  North  Carolina,  having  given  everything  else  to 
David  Swain,  had  at  last  sent  him  to  the  University  to  get  an  education. 

In  appearance  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  Though 
pleasant  and  accessible,  there  was  lacking  the  old-school  air  of  quiet 
and  dignified  courtesy — the  old  prestige  of  literary  association  and 
achievement  which  people  had  so  long  revered  and  deferred  to.  He 
was  singularly  homely  in  countenance,  awkward  in  person  and  careless 
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in  manner  and  in  dress,  and  his  unusual  height  and  size  gave  additional 
emphasis  to  every  gauchene. 

Governor  Swain,  however,  wa«  one  to  "  hold  his  own"  wherever  he 
went.  He  very  soon  made  himself  felt  as  possessing  great  adminis- 
trative ability.  As  to  his  scholarship,  those  who  doubted  .it  were  soon 
silenced,  and  obliged  to  confess  that,  at  any  rate,  he  knew  how  to  use 
what  he  had.  I  remember  hearing»my  father  relate  with  great  gusto 
how,  on  occasion  of  a  dinner-party  given  at  Dr.  Mitchell's  in  honor  of 
the  new  President,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Governor  Swain 
picked  up  a  small  copy  of  the  Iliad  lying  near  and,  turning  to  a  certain 
page,  translated  fluently  and  elegantly  a  passage  having  a  very  happy 
application  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  No  man  knew  better  than 
Governor  Swain  the  effect  such  an  incident  would  be  likely  to  produce. 

He  told  me  once,  late  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  that  on  his  first  com. 
ing  to  Chapel  Hill  he  received  many  a  hit  from  the  boys,  many  a  fling 
from  the  blackboards  or  walls  of  his  recitation  room;  that  he  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  notice  these  things,  further  than  to  take  whatever 
hint  they  might  afford  him  ;  that  he  always  revised  himself,  and 
reformed,  if  needful,  in  whatever  direction  the  caricature  pointed. 
"Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri"  he  added,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
To  such  wise  and  masterly  forbearance  as  this,  Governor  Swain  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  life.  He  who  can  control  himself  may  be 
trusted  to  guide  others. 

His  first  step  was  to  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, so  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  their  support  in  all  cases.  He  next 
secured  the  entire  control  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  of  the  domestic 
management  and  discipline  of  the  college.  He  demanded,  among 
other  things,  that  no  man  should  be  appointed  to  any  chair  in  the 
Faculty  except  with  his  full  concurrence  and  that  of  his  colleagues> 
The  venerable  Judge  Cameron  sustained  him  in  this,  saying  that  the 
captain  of  a  ship  should  be  allowed  to  pick  his  own  crew.  Such  was 
the  confidence  he  gradually  inspired,  such  the  reliance  on  his  purity  of 
intention,  his  integrity,  his  ability  and  his  excellent  common  sense, 
that  by  degrees  the  Board  committed  everything  to  his  hands.  For 
many  years  he  was  virtually  supreme  here. 

In  1838  the  Faculty  numbered  nine.  The  students  were  164.  Be- 
low this  they  never  fell  again,  but  advanced  steadily  from  year  to  year 
till  the  Faculty  numbered  sixteen  and  the  students  were  450. 
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He  believed  in  numbers,  having  an  idea  that  the  attrition  of  a  large 
society  was  an  important  element  in  a  young  man's  education.  He 
was  careful  to  surround  himself  with  an  able  band  of  co-workers.  The 
election  of  a  new  professor,  the  creation  of  a  new  chair,  were  matters 
that  called  out  all  his  prevision,  all  his  anxieties.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
he  sometimes  failed  signally,  perhaps  because  of  that  over-anxiety  and 
scrupulousness.  He  was  for  consulting  too  many  interests  and  concil- 
iating too  many  parties.  He  was  known  to  sanction  the  election  of  an 
inferior  man,  because  the  applicant  was  a  member  of  some  church 
which  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Faculty,  in  order  to  attract  stu 
dents  from  that  denomination.  This  was  a  narrow,  picayune,  and 
short-shorted  policy — peculiar,  I  imagine,  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Governor  Swain's  thirty-three  years'  administration  should  be  scru- 
tinized. Close  criticism  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  eminent  position. 
That  he  erred  sometimes,  that  his  judgment  was  not  infallible,  nor 
himself  free  from  weaknesses,  his  best  friends  must  admit.  But  even 
his  enemies  (if  any  there  be),  cannot  but  say  that  he  endeavored  hon- 
estly to  do  his  whole  duty  by  his  native  State,  and  gave  an  undivided 
devotion  to  her  University.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  retard  the  progress 
of  true  and  ardent  scholarship?  Having  himself  no  great  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  did  he  not  undervalue  them  as  aids,  and  is  it  not 
largely  owing  to  his  indifference  and  indirect  influence  that  our  State 
is  this  day  miserably  and  most  inefficiently  equipped  as  to  libraries, 
public  and  private  ?  He  certainly  did  lack  sympathy  with  scholars,  as 
such  ;  and,  I  think,  he  did  undervalue  the  discipline  of  hard  study  and 
patient  thought.  He  was  eminently,  in  all  his  beliefs  and  tastes,  a  man 
of  the  world.  What  power  he  had,  and  he  had  a  great  deal,  was  of  his 
own  acquisition  among  men  and  not  among  books.  He  set  very  little 
value  on  accumulations  of  books.  He  called  them  "dead  capital," 
and  would  neither  amass  them  himself,  nor  encourage  the  University 
to  do  so. 

I  know  that  he  resisted  some  of  the  members  of  his  Faculty  in 
certain  proposed  changes  in  the  plan  and  amount  of  study.  He  had 
many  ways  of  avoiding  what  he  did  not  like  to  do,  or  to  have  done. 
The  teaching  gradually  became  more  objective,  and  perhaps  had  more 
breadth  than  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  time  ;  but  in  every  debate  held  on  the 
value  to  the  educational  interests  of  North  Carolina  of  Governor 
Swain's  administration,  there  will  always   be   some  to  declare  that  he 
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lowered  the  standard  anddiminished  the  zeal  and  narrowed  the  aims 
of  that  portion  of  the  great  republic  of  letters  which  felt  his  controlling 
influence. 

Another  serious  charge  made  against  him  is,  that  his  notions  of  dis- 
cipline were  too  lax.  As  to  this,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
he  was  a  man  of  very  great  natural  amiability.  He  had  consideration 
always,  even  for  his  enemies,  allowances  to  make  and  hopes  to  hold 
out  ;  and  when  others  were  for  stern  measures  with  delinquents,  the 
Governor  was  thinking  of  the  parents  at  home,  of  the  anguish  and 
mortification  there,  and  of  the  young  man's  opening  life  branded  with 
the  sentence  of  dismission  or  expulsion  from  college.  He  would  say 
that  for  the  young  there  is  always  hope,  and  should  always  be  mercy. 
That  he  erred  here  at  times  there  is  no  doubt,  but  such  error  has  a 
bright  side  as  well  as  a  dark  one. 

When  we  consider  a  man's  character,  or  attempt  to  judge  of  his 
work  in  life,  we  must  not  omit  any  of  the  factors  that  made  him  what 
he  was.  The  most  important  factor  in  any  man's  career  is  the  woman 
whom  he  makes  his  wife.  Governor  Swain's  domestic  relations  were 
potent  in  their  influence  on  him.  In  1824  he  married  Eleanor,  one  of 
the  five  daughters  of  Secretary  White,  of  Raleigh.  These  ladies  were 
all  .women  of  marked  character,  all  lived  to  advanced  age,  passing  their 
last  years  together  in  their  old  home  in  Raleigh,  and  dying,  one  by 
one,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  They  were  an  interesting 
group  of  sisters.  Mrs.  Swain  possessed  her  husband's  entire  love  and 
confidence  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  in  many  respects  deserved 
it.  But  in  some  she  did  not.  She  had  many  peculiarities  ;  but  her 
great  weakness  through  life  was  her  children,  and  her  failure  in  their 
training  was  signal.  She  spoiled  them  all  systematically,  being  unable 
to  see  any  faults  in  them,  or  to  allow  the  least  criticism  of  them  from 
others.  As  they  grew  up,  she  made  it  her  business  to  conceal  all  their 
shortcomings  from  their  father;  to  stand  between  him  and  them  in 
every  attempt  on  his  part  to  bring  them  to  account.  In  this  fatal 
course  she  was  ably  assisted  by  a  set  of  worthless,  pampered  negroes, 
whom  she  indulged  and  petted  on  the  same  ground  that  she  spoiled 
her  children — because  they  were  hers.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that 
Governor  Swain's  family  servants  were  a  by-word  for  wickedness,  and  his 
children  grew  up  to  bring  him  infinite  anxiety  and  sorrow.  His  weak- 
ness and  want  of  nerve  at  home,  were  too  often  reproduced  when  he 
was  called  on  to  discipline  the  wayward  children  of  other  people. 
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Nothing  presents  a  more  curious  psychological  study  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  of  large  brain,  great  sagacity  and  wide  experience  in 
dealing  with  men,  befooled  and  deceived  at  home  twenty  times  a  day 
by  an  inferior  woman  whom  he  loves  ;  made  to  see  with  her  eyes  and 
hear  with  her  ears,  and  believe  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  at  midday, 
if  she  says  so. 

Governor  Swain  thought  his  wife  perfection,  a  model  wife  and 
mother.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  opposed  a  motion  of  hers  in  his  life. 
He  told  me  once,  that  almost  immediately  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony— as  soon  as  she  could  speak  to  him  privately — she  told  him  she 
had  a  secret  he  must  keep  for  her.  He  promised,  of  course.  She  then 
confessed  that  she  was  addicted  to  "snuff-dipping,"  and  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed the  habit  from  her  mother,  and  he  must  not  betray  her,  nor 
must  he  prevent  her  from  the  indulgence.  "  Then  and  there,"  said  the 
Governor,  smiling  as  he  recalled  her  first  petition,  "I  yielded  my  pre- 
rogative, and  became  subject  to  my  wife.  I  hated  snuff-dipping,  but 
I  was  in  for  it  after  that." 

Let  no  one  smile  at  this  anecdote  as  trivial.  It  was  a  beginning; 
all  beginnings  are  important. 

In  saying  so  much,  I  have  said  about  all  I  intend  as  to  Governor 
Swain's  weaknesses  or  short-comings  in  the  administration  of  his  affairs. 
Making  every  deduction  on  the  score  of  too  great  indulgence,  too  mild 
an  exercise  of  the  parental  duties,  too  great  a  determination  to  "  make 
allowances,"  to  temporize  and  give  quarter,  still  the  strictest  investi- 
gation will  result  in  but  one  conviction  :  that  he  was  a  great  man  ;  that  he 
ruled  his  three  or  four  hundred  wild  boys  on  the  whole,  wisely,  and,  on 
occasion,  so  tempered  his  well-known  leaning  to  mercy's  side,  that  no 
man  could  pronounce  sentence  with  more  dignity,  or  just  severity. 
That  his  boys  loved  him,  revered  him,  and  carried  away  from  college  a 
warm  remembrance  of  that  tall,  ungainly  figure,  that  sonorous  voice, 
those  nervous,  trembling  hands,  that  look  of  infinite  benignity  and  sym- 
pathy turned  upon  all  who  approached  him,  we  all  know.  They  speak 
of  him  yet,  whenever  they  are  met,  gray-haired  men,  worn  and  spent  with 
life-cares  and  toils,  affectionately  and  most  appreciatively.  They  know, 
now,  how  he  was  weighted  ;  they  understand  the  melancholy  that  often 
•wrapped  him  like  a  garment;  they  do  full  justice  to  the  purity,  the  integ- 
rity, the  sagacious  good  sense  that  marked  his  long  and  successful  admin- 
istration. 
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TENNYSON'S  ENID. 


This  poem,  with  Vivien,  Elaine  and  Guinevere,  was  published  in  1859, 
the  work  of  the  Poet-laureate  of  England,  Alfred  Tennyson.  They 
were  received  with  storms  of  applause,  and  completely  vindicated  the 
fame  of  the  poet  from  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  '  Maud 
and  other  Poems,'  which  had  appeared  a  short  time  before.  These 
four  were  the  main  body  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King,'  the  master  poem 
of  the  century,  as  the  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  written  twenty-seven  years 
before,  had  been  the  advance  guard;  and  though  afterwards  other 
'  Idylls'  were  produced,  none  equaled  these  in  strength  and  beauty. 

The  '  Idylls  of  the  King'  were  founded  upon  the  original  Welsh  and 
French  legends,  in  preference  to  the  later  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
and  all  cluster  around  the  semi-mythical  King  Arthur. 

The  romance  of  Enid  was  not  a  part  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  but 
comes  from  the  Welsh  tale  of  the  '  Knight  of  the  Falcon.'  It  is  the 
story  of  how  a  noble  knight  won  his  fair  lady,  and  afterwards — soon 
afterwards — began  to  have  suspicions  as  to  her  faithfulness,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  intimacy  with  the  wife  of  the  saintly  Arthur,  Queen 
Guinevere,  who  lost  her  chastity  by  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot ;  and 
how  the  knight  essayed  to  prove  his  wife,  and  how  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  her  ;  and  how  she  showed  her  exceeding  great  faithfulness  and 
patience  and  devotion.  The  knight  is  Geraint,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  '  great  order  of  the  table  round.'  Enid  is  the  heroine,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Yniol. 

The  story  is  beautifully  told,  in  the  most  exquisite  language,  and 
in  the  most  charming  manner.  Our  interest  is  sustained  throughout 
by  the  many  incidents  and  their  great  variety,  and  our  admiration  is 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  vividness  of  its  pictures,  the  beauty  of  its 
descriptions  and  the  strength  of  its  thoughts.  On  every  page  we  meet 
with  the  most  magnificient  word  paintings  and  the  most  striking 
similes.  Seldom  do  we  see  finer  descriptions  than  some  we  have  in 
Enid,  and  there  are  few  stronger  passages  in  our  language  than  that  in 
which  occur  these  words  : 

"  O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 
How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves 
By  taking  false  for  true  and  true  for  false.." 
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How  true  and  how  beautifully  expressed  !  Ah,  how  many,  many  of 
our  supposed  ills  would  vanish  if  only  we  could  see  the  truth. 

As  two  of  the  most  powerful  lines  in  the  Idyll,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  passage  describing  the  self-importance  of  a  country  town  : 
"  They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  burg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world." 

What  could  be  more  expressive? 

The  poem  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  comparisons,  in  which  Ten- 
nyson is  always  happy.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  note  especially 
the  following : 

[He  is  speaking  of  the  scattering  of  the  followers  of  false  Limours 
by  Prince  Geraint.] 

"  They  vanished,  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that,  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot, 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 
But  if  a  man,  who  stands  upon  the  brink, 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 
There  is  not  left  a  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets,  white  in  flower." 
Many,  too,  are  the  instances  of  alliteration,  and  the  poet's  use  of  the 
onomatopeia  is  both  choice  and  pleasing.     The  metre   is  the  heroic 
pentameter  which  seems  so  well  suited  to  the  music  of  the  English 
language,   and   which     Tennyson    uses    so   elegantly  in    many  of  his 
poems. 

Our  conception  of  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  greatly  increased  by  its 
perfect  unity,  and  by  its  easy  succession  of  one  event  after  another, 
for  in  few  poems  does  the  train  of  incidents  seem  more  natural. 

One  great  beauty  of  the  work  is  the  way  in  which  the  poet  suggests 
the  correspondence  of  nature  and  the  soul.  In  the  early  spring,  when 
all  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  Guinevere  is  lovely  and  untainted,  but  as 
summer  advances,  and  the  dull  cold  autumn  approaches,  the  Queen's 
heart  is  more  and  more  corrupted,  until  at  length  her  chastity  is  gone. 
So,  too,  with  Enid  and  Geraint.  In  the  blooming  early  year  they  are 
happy  and  devoted,  but  as  the  sad  last  months  draw  near  Geraint  be- 
comes suspicious  and  jealous,  but  finally  all  differences  and  evil 
thoughts  are  totally  expunged,  and  all  is  well. 

The  pictures  of  our  knight  and  his  lady  are  well  drawn.     Geraint  is 
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an  approach  to  our  idea  of  the  old  knight  of  chivalry — brave,  magnan- 
imous, generous,  devoted.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  jealous,  suspi- 
cious, high-tempered  and  imperious  oftentimes. 

In  Enid  we  have  our  ideal  womanhood  well  nigh  perfect.  Patient, 
submissive,  obedient,  she  combines  great  strength  of '  character  with 
all  the  virtues  of  the  pure  woman.  Looking  for  her  faults  we  see  but 
one  :  too  great  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end,  as  shown 
in  her  interview  with  Limours.  Her  meekness  and  Christ-like  submis- 
sion is  wonderful.  It  strikes  us  the  more  because  it  is  true  to  nature, 
for  there  have  been  women  who  have  undergone  even  greater  trials 
than  Enid.  For  a  model  of  entire  subjection  of  self,  for  unequaled 
patience,  for  lovely  humility,  and  for  beautiful  saintliness  of  disposi- 
tion, among  the  women  of  romance,  Enid  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  patient  Griselda,  of  Chaucer,  who  endured  more  than  she,  but 
Griselda's  endurance  is  really  so  great  as  to  be  utterly  unnatural. 

The  minor  characters  in  the  tale  are  also  very  well  marked.  False 
Limours  and  the  bandit  Doorm  are  well  brought  out.  The  glimpse 
we  catch  of  the  Queen,  too,  gives  us  a  very  good  view  of  her. 

The  poem  is  one  of  the  greatest  sweetness.  It  touches  the  chords 
of  our  hearts  in  their  tenderest  place,  and  almost  makes  us  weep  as  we 
read  of  Enid's  sufferings;  and  again  fills  us  with  anger  at  Geraint's 
cruelty,  and  delight  at  their  reunion. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  Geraint.  We  must  remember 
how  great  was  his  provocation.  Here  was  the  Queen  losing  her  virtue, 
and  with  her  the  darling  of  his  heart  was  most  intimate.  This  one 
thing  was.  of  itself  almost  sufficient  ground  for  fear. 

Again,  with  such  thoughts  in  his  mind,  was  it  not  very  natural  for 
.him  to  attribute  to  the  wrong  cause  Enid's  sad  face  when  she  grieved 
at  his  forgetfulness  of  his  people  and  his  duty,  and  at  her  own  imag- 
ined unworthiness?     And  would  not  any  man,  who  heard  his  wife  say  : 

'  O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife,' 
especially  if  he  knew  not  the  circumstances  under  which  she  said  it, 
think  that  his  beloved  had  done  wrong?  It  is  true  the  Prince  was 
very  cruel  to  his  dear  Enid,  but  he  loved  her  passionately  all  the  while, 
and  was  so  savage  through  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  for  through 
excess  of  love  he  kept  silent.  But  when  Enid  proved  her  absolute  de 
votion  he  confessed  his  sin  and  nobly  declared  : 

'  Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt.' 
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Yet  he  deserves  the  highest  censure  for  forgetting  how  greatly  he  had 
tried  her  ere  their  marriage  and  for  forgetting  how  he  had  said  : 

*'  I  do  rest 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.' 

But  so  many  events  had  occurred  since  their  marriage,  and  all  things 
seemed  so  to  indicate  the  correctness  of  his  fears,  that  we  must  not 
wonder  too  greatly  at  his  conduct,  for  withal,  it  is  very  natural,  and 
human  nature  is  very  weak  and  sinful. 

Of  Enid's  character  we  can  not  be  too  full  of  praise.  It  is  by  such 
as  she  that  the  holier,  more  sacred  side  of  our  life  is  brought  out  and 
urged  into  action.  Without  the  sweet,  refining  influence  of  such  earth- 
angels  man  would  be  savage,  fit  only  for  the  association  of  beasts. 

The  story  of  the  courtship  is  brought  in  as  an  episode — -a  method 
which  forms  an  excellent  means  of  at  once  fixing  our  attention,  and 
sustaining  it,  without  wearying  us  by  a  long,  continuous  story.  It  is 
quite  common,  and  has  been  used  especially  in  Epics,  notably  in  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid.  It  has  also  been  employed  with  much  suc- 
cess in  the  modern  novel,  for  instance,  the  '  Put  yourself  in  his  Place  ' 
of  Charles  Reade. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  poem  we  can  say  that  it  is  only  sur- 
passed in  the  'Idylls  of  the  King,'  by  Guinevere.  It  is  free  from  the 
mannerisms  which  disfigure  some  of  the  poems  of  the  Laureate,  and 
its  whole  tone  is  clear  and  strong.  As  compared  with  Lord  Tennyson's 
other  poems,  we  without  hesitation  declare  its  superiority  to  the 
*  Princess'  and  '  Enoch  Arden.'  It  is  inferior  doubtless  to  '  In  Memo- 
riam,'  but  this  latter  is  so  different  in  subject,  in  matter,  and  in  treat- 
ment, that  with  justice  we  can  scarcely  compare  them. 

W.  J.  B. 
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Evans,  Peter  G.,  Chatham  county.  N.  C;  b.  in  Edgecombe  county, 
May  20,  1822,  d.  July  24,  1863  ;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, Va.,  with  L.B.,  in  1841  ;  matriculated  May,  1843,  left  June,  1844; 
married  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Motley  Morehead  ;  settled  on  the 
LaGrange  plantation  in  Chatham  county,  as  a  farmer;  removed  to 
Craven  county  and  actively  assisted  Gov.  Morehead  in  building  the 
Atlantic  &  N.  C.  R.  R.;  in  spring  of  1861  he  raised  an  independent 
Cavalry  company,  of  which  he  became  Captain  ;  was  stationed  below 
New  Berne  and  engaged  in  the  battles  around  it;  in  1862  was  made 
Colonel  4th  N.  C.  Cavalry,  63d  Reg't.,  Robertson's  Brigade,  and  was  on 
guard  duty  in  eastern  N.  C.  most  of  the  winter  of  1862;  in  April, 
1862,  his  Reg't.  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  joined  Stuart's  Division, 
A.  N.  V.,  and  advanced  into  Pennsylvania  ;  fell  at  Upperville,  June 
21,  1863,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  to  charge  the  enemy's  Cav- 
alry. It  was  the  last  charge  of  the  day  ;  it  was  made  over  an  open  road 
with  a  stone  wall  on  either  side  ;  he  saw,  as  every  one  present  knew, 
that  it  was  a  ride  to  death  ;  he  handed  his  personal,  effects  to  a  friend 
and  with  them  a  message  to  his  wife,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  drawing  his  sabre  and  pointing  to  the  enemy  he  cried  : 
"  Now  men,  I  want  you  to  understand,  I  am  going  through."  He  pene- 
trated the  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  fell  wounded  in  their  midst  ;  died 
at  the  Federal  Hospital  at  Staunton,  July  24,  1863.  It  is  said  that  not 
one  of  the  brave  band  who  followed,  him  to  that  charge  ever  returned. 
A  Phi. 

Hughes,  Nicholas  Collin,  New  Berne,  Craven  county,  N.  C;  b. 
March  10,  1840,  d.  July  13,  1863;  matriculated  1855,  class  1859;  un- 
married ;  studied  law  in  Pa.,  but  had  not  finished  his  course  ;  com. 
May  8,  1861,  Adjutant  2d  Regiment,  Col.  C.  C.  Tew  commanding,  and 
participated  in  all  the  battles  around  Richmond;  promoted  Asst.  Adju- 
tant-General to  Brig. -Gen.  Pettigrew  ;  severely   wounded  in  the  attack 
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made  on  New  Berne  by  Pettigrew  ;  mortally  wounded  in  hip  at  Get- 
tysburg, July  3,  1863;  died  in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  July  13.     A  Phi. 

Hunt,  James  Davis,  LaCrosse,  Izard  county.  Ark.;  b.  Oct.  3,  1838; 
k.  Oct.  4,  1862;  matriculated  1856.  class  1858;  unmarried;  went  to 
Harvard  and  graduated  in  the  Law  Department;  entered  the  office  of 
the  then  U.  S.  Senator,  now  Attorney  General,  Garland  and  took 
license  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court  ;  joined  army  as  a  private 
under  Col.  Carver,  now  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Texas ;  when  the 
army  was  re-organized  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  he  was  made  Captain  under 
Col.  Cravens,  since  M.  C.;  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  Oct.  4,  1862,  when  Van  Dorn  and  Price  attacked  the  Federal 
position  ;  he  was  in  front  of  his  company'  encouraging  his  men  when 
the  order  of  retreat  was  given;  this  threw  him  in  the  rear;  he  was  seen 
to  fall  and  never  heard  of  again.     A  Phi. 

Jenkins,  Frederick  Hopkins,  Edgecombe  county,  N.C.;  b.  Sept. 
18,  1836,  d.  June  3,  1862;  prepared  at  Louisburg,  N.  C;  matriculated 
1854  ;  married  in  1855  Hannah  Staton,  and  left  two  children  ;  he  pro- 
fessed conversion  soon  after  his  marriage  and  lived  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian life;  a  farmer;  raised  a  company  in  1861;  commissioned  July  20, 
1861,  Captain  company  B,  33d  Regiment  and  stationed  at  Middleton, 
Hyde  county  ;  remained  there  several  months;  transferred  to  New  Berne, 
and  present  at  its  fall,  March  1862  ;  was  soon  after  attacked  by  mala- 
rial fever,  which  turned  to  typhoid,  and  carried  him  off  June  3,  1862, 
at  Rocky   Mount,  N.  C;   was  dearly  beloved  by  his  men.     A  Phi. 

Jenkins,  James  Perry,  Northampton  county,  N.  C;  b.  Sept.  14, 
1840,  d.  Nov.  19,  1862;  matriculated  1858,  class  "i 861  ;  unmarried; 
volunteered  June  1861,  in  company  F,  1st  Regiment,  as  2d  Lieut  ;  pro- 
moted 1st  Lieut.  Sept.  19,  1861  ;  in  seven  days' fight  around  Richmond; 
wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  but  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  rejoined 
his  command  ;  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  soon  after  and  died  at 
Strasburg,  Va.,  Nov.  19,  [862.     A  Phi. 

JONES,  ROBIN  ApCadwallader,  Hillsboro,  Orange  county,  N.  C; 
b.  Jan.  18,  1826,  son  of  Cadwallader,  d.  June  9,  1863  ;  matriculated 
1840,  class  1844;  married  Sarah  P.  Polk,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.;  settled 
near  Rock  Hill,  York  District,  S.  C,  and  became  a  farmer;  in  the  fall 
of  1 861  he  raised  a  company  of  Cavalry  and  became  its  Captain,  Col. 
Black's   regiment,    Wade  Hampton's  command  ;  fell    "while   gallantly 
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leading  the  charge  "  in  the  action  at  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  June  9,  1863. 
A  Phi. 

Jones,  John  Thomas,  Caldwell  county,  N.  C;  b.  Jan.  21,  1841,  d. 
May  6,  1864;  matriculated  1858,  class  1861  ;  unmarried;  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  company  D,  Orange  Light  Infantry,  Bethel  Regiment :  com- 
missioned July  26, 1861,  2d  Lieut.,  company  1,26th  Regiment;  promoted 
Captain  company  I,  and  commissioned  Major  26th  Regiment,  Sept. 
1862,  and  then  Lieut.  Colonel ;  killed  at  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864.  A  Di. 

Johnson,  Daniel  White,  Richmond  county,  N.  C;  b.  27  Oct. 
1833,  k.  June  27,  1862  ;  matriculated  1852,  class  1856,  with  high  honor; 
unmarried  ;  taught  school  a  year  or  so  and  then  read  law  under  Chan- 
cellor W.  D.  Johnson  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C;  practised  there  about  a 
year  with  a  younger  brother ;  then  removed  to  Hayneville,  Ala.,  and 
became  distinguished  at  once  as  a  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate; 
volunteered  early  as  a  private  in  the  Hayneville  Guards  ;  at  its  re-organ- 
ization was  elected  Captain  by  the  company  and  sent  back  to  Alabama 
on  a  recruiting  tour  ;  at  this  time  he  made  some  speeches  which  gave 
him  fame  throughout  the  State  and  a  bright  future  was  predicted  for 
him  ;  the  Hayneville  Guard  was  a  gallant  company  and  was  found 
in  the  thickest  of  every  fight  the  regiment  was  in,  in  the  seven 
days  fight  around  Richmond  this  company  suffered  fearfully  ;  and  at 
Cold  Harbor  on  June  2j,  1862,  Capt.  Johnson  was  killed  in  battle  at 
the  head  of  his  company  while  leading  them  in  battle.     A  Phi. 

McDonald,  Daniel,  Cumberland  county,  N.  C;  b.  Oct.  24,  1835, 
d.  July  17,  1862;  matriculated  Soph.  July  1852.  class  1855,  delivered 
the  oration  in  French  ;  unmarried  ;  studied  law  under  Judge  Pearson 
at  Rockford,  and  practised  with  success  at  Summerville,  Harnett 
county;  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Douglas  and  Johnson  ticket 
i860;  commissioned  1st  Lieut.  Co.  F,  15th  Regiment,  Dec.  6,  '61  ; 
commissioned  May  2,  '62;  Captain  Co.  F,  15th  N.  C.  Troops ;  wounded 
at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862,  and  had  a  leg  amputated  on  the  field  ; 
was  removed  to  Richmond,  where  he  had  good  surgical  attention  until 
his  death,  July  17  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  duj- 
ing  his  last  sickness  received  regular  visits  from  the  Rev.  Moses  D. 
Hoge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  is  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Summerville, 
N.  C.     A  Phi. 

McCallum,  James  Baxter,  Robeson  county,  N.  C;  b.  June  20, 
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1836,  d.  May  16,  1864;  matriculated  1856,  class  i860;  unmarried; 
was  studying  at  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  for  the  Presby- 
terian Ministry  when  the  war  began;  commissioned  March  11,  1862, 
2d  Lieutenant  Co.  D,  51st  N.  C.  Regiment,  Clingman's  Brigade; 
fought  at  Goldsboro,  Battery  Wagner  and  during  all  the  bombard- 
ment of  Charleston  ;  killed  at  Drury's  Bluff,  May  16,  1864.     A  Phi. 

McKETHAN,  WILLIAM  R.,  Fayetteville,  Cumberland  county,  N.  C; 
b.  1842,  d.  1 861  ;  matriculated  i860;  unmarried;  left  college  in  spring 
of  1861  to  join  the  Fayetteville  Independent  Light  Infantry,  which 
became  Co.  H,  Bethel  Regiment  ;  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Big  Bethel, 
June  10,  1861  ;  while  in  camp  near  Yorktown  was  attacked  with  typhoid 
fever  and  died  after  a  few  days  of  sickness;  was  buried  at  his  home; 
the  first  son  of  Cumberland  county  to  fall  in  the  struggle;  in  charac- 
ter he  was  amiable  and  true,  greatlj"  beloved  by  his  classmates  and  by 
his  comrades  in  arms.     A  Phi. 

Martin,  Clarence  Dudley,  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  county, 
N.  C;  b.  June  27,  1844,  d.  June  27,  1862;  matriculated  Fresh,  June 
i860,  left  spring  1861  ;  unmarried;  enlisted  April  24,  1861.  in  Co.  C, 
13th  N.  C.  Regiment  ;  promoted  Sergeant  ;  wounded  at  Williams- 
burg May  5,  1862  ;  carried  home  and  died  on  his  1 8th  birthday.    A  Di. 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM  WHITMELL,  Albemarle,  Assumption  Parish,  La.; 
b.  July  5,  1840,  d.  June  21,  1863;  matriculated  1857;  unmarried; 
attorney  at  law  ;  Major  26th  Regiment,  La.  Infantry  ;  killed  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.     A  Phi. 

MAVERICK,  LEWIS,  San  Antonio,  Texas,;  b.  March  23,  1839,  d.  June 
18,  1866;  matriculated  1859,  dass  1861  ;  married  Ada  Bradley;  en- 
listed in  Capt.  Ashe's  Co.,  1st  N.  C.  Infantry  for  six  months  and  was 
at  Bethel  C.  H.;  returned  to  Texas  and  raised  Co.  E,  32d  Texas 
Mounted  Volunteers  ;  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  at 
Blair's  Landing ;  he  had  become  Major  on  Gen.  DeBray's  staff. 
A  Phi. 

MOREHEAD,  JOHN  HENRY,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county,  N.  C;  b. 
1 833,  d.  June  25,  1863  ;  matriculated  1849;  graduated  at  Princeton 
1853;  married  Sue  Lindsay;  commissioned  Captain  Co.  E,  2d  Reg- 
iment, Oct.  22,  1 861  ;  commissioned  Lieut.  Col.  45th  Regiment 
April  2,  1862,  and  promoted  Colonel  Sept.  2,  1862  ;  died  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va.;  had  resided  in   St.  Joseph,  Mo.     A  Di. 
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Morrow,  Elijah  Graham,  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  county,  N.  C;  b. 
Nov.  8,  1832,  d.  July  19,  1863  ;  matriculated  1852,  class  1856;  unmar- 
ried ;  studied  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  three  years  ;  was  assistant  computer  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  ; 
in  1861  joined  Col.  Martin's  company  at  Chapel  Hill;  was  Lieutenant, 
and  afterwards  Captian  of  the  company  ;  was  a  brave,  unflinching 
soldier  and  remarkably  kind  to  his  men  ;  a  true  Christian  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
July  3,  1863.     A  Di. 

Nash,  Frederick,  Hillsboro,  Orange  county,  N.  C;  b.  June  9, 
1844,  d.  Aug,  1,  1864;  unmarried;  enlisted  June  6,  1861,  in  Co.  G, 
18th  Regiment,  and  served  in  South  Carolina;  discharged  June  1,  1862, 
for  disability,  brought  on  by  failing  health  ;  matriculated  1863,  left 
May  18,  1863,  with  second  honors;  although  in  feeble  health  and  with 
the  seeds  of  consumption  developing,  he  re-enlisted  as  a  private  in  his 
old  Co.,  G,  18th  Regiment,  Lane's  Brigade,  Pender's  Division,  A.  P. 
Hill's  Corp's,  A.  N.  V.,  and  from  Gettysburg  to  Spottsylvania  C.  H. 
shared  its  dangers  and  its  glories  ;  captured  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H. 
May  12,  1864;  was  taken  to  Point  Lookout  as  a  prisoner;  his  health 
having  completely  given  way,  he  was  put  in  the  prison  hospital  May 
28,  1864;  he  died  there  Aug  1,  1864,  worn  out  as  much  by  the  cruel- 
ties and  hardships  of  prison  life  as  by  disease  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  patriotic  Gov.  Abner  Nash,  and  of  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at 
Germantown,  and  was  true  to  his  hereditary  obligations  of  valor  and 
nobility,  living  as  became  a  Christian  gentleman  and  dying  like  a 
soldier  and  a  patriot ;  was  a  grand-son  of  Frederick  Nash,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.  C.  1852-58.     A  Phi. 

PRINCE,  Oliver  H.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  b.  August  8,  18 19,  in  Chat- 
ham county,  N.  C;  k.  September  21,  1863  ;  matriculated  1836,  class 
1840  ;  married  Sarah  N.  Lyon,  daughter  of  Hon.  F.  S.  Lyon,  ex-M.  C; 
studied  law  under  Joshua  L.  Martin,  ex-Judge  of  Ala.;  settled  in  De- 
mopolis,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  father-in-law  ;  had  made 
a  fine  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Marengo 
county  bar  ;  continued  his  profession  until  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
when  he  volunteered  ;  killed  at  Chickamauga  in  command  of  Co.  D, 
43d  Alabama  Regiment ;  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
a  vestryman.    A  Phi.  /  f 
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Editor's    Desk. 


Co-Education. — Not  long  ago,  the  question  of  admitting  ladies  to 
the  Teachers'  Course  in  the  University  was  slightly  agitated.  The 
Dialectic  Society,  when  the  measure  was  mentioned  to  that  body, 
passed  resolutions  heartily  endorsing  the  proposed  innovation.  Since 
then  we  have  heard  no  more  of  it.  Three  plans  of  education  for 
young  ladies  have,  at  different  times,  been  generally  accepted.  The 
first  system  was  in  vogue  when  our  great-grandmothers  were  educated. 
Women  were  educated  then  with  the  sole  view  of  giving  them 
increased  skill  in  the  discharge  of  their  household  duties.  If  they 
could  perform  their  domestic  duties  with  skill,  it  was  regarded  as  of 
little  importance  whether  or  not  they  could  boast  of  more  ambitious 
learning  and  accomplishment,  or  could  claim  any  intimacy  with  the 
muses  or  graces.  If  a  young  lady  could  mix  a  good  pudding,  or  make 
a  nice  pie,  it  mattered  not  how  little  she  could  tell  of  the  compound- 
ing of  gases  or  of  the  other  mysteries  of  chemistry.  The  day  of 
quadrilles  and  waltzes  had  not  come.  The  second  system  is  still 
adopted  in  a  great  many  places  ;  it  is  stamped  with  the  curse  of  super- 
ficiality;  it  leaves  out  all  idea  of  domestic  life;  under  it,  girls  are 
taught  merely  the  accomplishments  that  prepare  them  to  shine  in 
society.  Everyone  knows  the  result.  Not  the  most  exquisite  creation 
of  a  poet's  fancy  was  ever  supposed  to  be  more  susceptible  of  pain 
than  is  the  highly  educated  young  lady  who  reclines  on  a  couch,  in  a 
room  but  slightly  separated  from  the  office  in  which  her  father  is  at 
work,  and  but  one  apartment  removed  from  the  sphere  of  her  mother's 
culinary  toils.  The  third  system  may  be  termed  the  masculine.  Under 
it,  girls  are  allowed  to  pursue  almost  the  same  course  of  study  as  boys. 
To-day  women,  as  well  as  men,  have  to  meet,  face  to  face,  the  stern 
realities  of  life.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  women  pos- 
sess greater  privileges  than  ever  before  ;  but  these  privileges  bring  with 
them  heavier  responsibilities,  and  a  trained  mind  and  a  sharpened 
intellect  are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  them.  All  over  Europe  and 
America  ladies  are  being  taught  practically  the  same  studies  as  men. 
We  are  in  favor  of  this;  but  the  question,  whether  or  not  co-educa- 
tion should  be  adopted,  we  regard  as  still  an  unsolved  problem. 
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A  Plea  for  Hazing. — Hazing,  in  professorial  phraseology,  may  be 
a  relic  of  barbarism  and  of  a  ruder  age,  but  it  also  has  a  good  side. 
Not  meaning  to  shock  anybody,  or  to  bring  down  on  our  devoted  head 
the  wrath  of  our  elders,  we  say,  after  a  four  years'  experience  as  a 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  that  judicious  hazing  serves, 
and,  in  some  cases,  is  necessary,  to  inculcate  respect  for  college  dis- 
cipline. It  certainly  brings  about  a  greater  regard  for  college  customs 
and  precedents  than  is  otherwise  the  case.  When  a  boy  comes  to  col- 
lege, he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  a  man  ;  no  restraint  is  thrown  around 
him  ;  he  is  left  to  do  as  he  pleases.  If  he  pleases  to  spend  his  time  in 
idleness  or  at  play,  and  not  prepare  his  lessons  or  go  on  recitation,  an 
absent  mark  and  a  poor  report  are  the  result.  The  miniature  republic, 
which  the  Societies  rule,  and  in  which  he  is  a  free  voter,  makes  the 
only  laws  to  which  he  is  amenable.  Many  boys  are  unfit,  by  reason  of 
their  tender  age,  or  imperfect  training,  or  contempt  for  authority,  to 
enter  a  body  laying  down  laws  for  the  conduct  of  its  members.  Then, 
too,  Freshmen  entering  college  are,  in  most  cases,  just  from  the  severe 
discipline  of  a  military  school  or  the  restraint  of  the  parental  roof, 
with  the  guard-room  or  rod  of  chastisement  fresh  in  their  memory,  and 
are  not  prepared,  under  such  circumstances,  to  enjoy  in  moderation  the 
freedom  they  unexpectedly  find.  A  reasonable  amount  of  hazing, 
then,  stands  them  in  good  stead,  to  teach  them  that  their  deportment 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  traditions  and  public  sentiment  of  the 
world  they  have  entered. 

Again,  a  Freshman  expects  some  unusual  treatment,  and  when  he 
receives  none,  but  meets  with  kindness  and  courtesy,  he  at  once  attrib- 
utes it  either  to  lack  of  spirit  in  the  older  students  or  to  some  perfec- 
tion of  his  own.  The  disappointment  is  proved  by  worse  behavior  on 
his  part.     He  is  conscious  that  he  has  not  gotten  his  deserts. 

The  effect  of  the  stipulation  between  the  Societies,  abolishing  haz- 
ing, three  years  ago,  was  to  make  the  next  Freshman  class  more  con- 
ceited and  more  cheeky  than  any  class  that  had  entered  the  University 
before  that  time.  These  qualities  have  grown  more  conspicuous  with 
every  succeeding  class,  until  they  have  reached  their  culmination  in  the 
class  of  '91.  * 

A  boy  entering  college  is  just  at  the  age  when  he  begins  to  feel  his 
mannishness,  like  the  cockerel  when  he  first  begins  to  crow.  A  new 
life  of  liberty,  and  power  over  his  fellows,  opens  before  his  enraptured 
vision,  and  all  things  seem  possible   to   him.     And  we'll  venture  the 
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assertion  that  every  boy  in  the  University  is  considered  smart  and 
promising  at  his  home  and  in  his  neighborhood.  Coming,  then,  at  such 
a  stage  in  his  life,  and  tutored  to  such  belief  in  his  abilities,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  proclamation  of  his  excellence.  What  better  remedy 
for  such  a  case  than  about  a  half-mile  of  unwilling  trotting,  or  a  five 
minutes'  speech,  contrary  to  his  inclination  ? 

Hazing,  then,  is  what  a  new  student  expects,  and  is  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  receive ;  it.  reduces  his  admiration  of  himself  to  proper 
bounds  ;  it  keeps  him  in  his  room  at  night,  and  thereby  out  of  the  way 
of  mischief,  and  at  his  books  ;  it  prevents  study-hours  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  noise  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  campus  ;  it  inculcates 
respect  for  the  institution  and  the  society's  laws  ;  it  makes  men  better 
students  and  more  respectful  to  professors  ;  and,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
teaches  men  that  important  lesson — to  have  regard  for  public  sentiment 
in  their  action  with  one  another. 

Look  at  the  infants  in  college  to-day  !  How  did  fathers  ever  come 
to  allow  these  little  tender-foots  in  short  pants  to  leave  the  nursery? 
Simply  because  they  knew  hazing  had  been  abolished,  and  thought 
they  would  not  be  troubled.  Why,  these  babies  would  not  have  been 
molested  if  hazing  had  even  been  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  Catalogue. 
What  is  the  result?  Being  away  from  a  father's  instruction  and  moth 
er's  care  at  the  time  they  need  them  most — when  their  plastic  charac 
ters  are  in  process  of  formation — they  have  neither  the  age  nor  expe- 
rience to  resist  temptation  ;  they  form  bad  habits,  and  grow  up  to  be 
rough,  hard-hearted  men.  The  very  belief  that  hazing  existed  would 
have  kept  these  boys  at  home  till  they  were  more  mature  and  better 
capacitated  to  meet  the  peculiar  dangers  of  college  life. 

What  student  does  not  recall  with  pleasure  those  "  Fresh  Treats  " 
of  the  olden  time,  when  the  air  was  thick  with  water-melon  rinds,  and 
village,  campus,  and  surrounding  hills  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  flee- 
ing Fresh  and  pursuing  Sophomore?  What  more  harmless  fun,  and 
more  replete  with  incidents  for  happy  recollection  in  after  years? 

We  recall  our  Freshman  experience  with  pleasure.  We  are  rather 
proud  of  it  for  the  rich  fund  of  anecdote  it  left  us.  Terrific  falls  from 
the  back  of  a  cow,  which  had  reached  her  end  of  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree  ; 
trotting,  bare-foot,  over  graveled  walks,  with  an  escort  of  three  ;  pulled 
from  bed  by  the  heel  at  midnight,  and  compelled  to  recite  "  Mary  had 
a  little  lamb" — have  no  terrors  for  us  now,  but  carry  us  back  to  our 
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first  cup  at  the  Pierian  spring,  and  furnish  us  with  materials  for  stories 
more  real  and  wonderful  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  Alumni  of  our 
Alma  Mater. 

Labor  Troubles  in  Pennsylvania.  —We  have  noticed  in  an  ex- 
change, a  very  vigorous  attack  on  the  strikers  on  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  also  on  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  countenancing  the  strike.  The 
writer  further  declared  that  the  men  had  no  grounds  whatever  for 
striking,  and  that  such  conduct  was  outrageous. 

The  writer  of  the  above  differs  very  materially  with  the  New  York 
dailies,  which,  the  leading  ones  at  least,  side  with  the  strikers  ;  and 
the  Herald  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  President  Austin  Corbin's 
report  is  a  lie.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  publicly  an- 
nounced that  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  just,  and  that  the  com- 
pany should  grant  them  This  seems  to  contradict,  to  some  extent, 
the  above  opinion.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  forty  thousand  men,  on 
whom  seventy-five  thousand  women  and  children  are  dependent,  will 
stop  work  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  continue  on  a  strike  for  weeks, 
for  the  fun  of  the  experiment,  or  merely  to  be  bull-headed  and 
obstinate. 

President  Corbin's  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Reading  road 
has  been  ridiculed  and  denounced,  and  the  generally  unsavory  record 
of  Mr.  Corbin  is  no  very  substantial  proof  that  he  would  hesitate  to 
misrepresent  or  falsify  the  condition  of  the  road,  when  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  do  so. 

The  gigantic  coal-trust,  in  which  Mr.  Corbin  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits,  is  crushing  and  grinding  down  the  laborers  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  squeezing  them  beyond  the  point  of  endurance.  Mr.  Corbin 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Mollie  Maguires  once  flourished  in 
this  very  region. 

The  Herald  correspondent  tells  of  seeing  snow  driven  in  through 
the  cracks  in  their  shanties:  women  and  children,  white-faced,  half- 
clothed  and  almost  starved  ;  girls  wading  through  the  snow  without 
any  shoes  or  stockings;  whole  families  begging  their  bread  and  men 
sinking  to  despair. 

It  it  a  terrible  picture,  a  terrible  warning.  The  cruelty,  obstinacy 
and  duplicity  of  such  men  as  Austin  Corbin  will  bring  a  terrible  retri- 
bution at  some  future  day.  It  takes  no  deep  insight  into  the  future 
to  see  the  clouds  of  revolution  hanging  with  black  and  threatening 
aspect  upon  our  horizon  and  lit  up  only  by  a  horrible  glare. 
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Politics. — There  is  one  thing  which  we  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  to  give  careful  and  painstaking  considera- 
tion and  by  all  means  reform,  if  not  entirely  eradicate.  This  is,  the 
present  mode  of  electing  Commencement  officers.  "  Politics,"  as  it  is 
called,  furnishes  a  school  for  misrepresentation,  abuse,  trickery  and 
duplicity,  which  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  profession  or  occupation. 
It  creates  bitter  personal  animosities  which  last  a  lifetime,  and  engen- 
ders the  most  intense  and  malignant  hatred  between  the  various  cliques 
and  factions  into  which  the  students  are  divided.  It  causes,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  incompetent  and  unfit  men  to  be  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  marshals.  Several  times  has  the  writer  seen  men  with- 
out any  qualifications  whatever  elected  to  represent  the  Societies  at 
Commencement  over  men  of  ability  and  talent.  Men  have  frequently 
been  elected  representatives  who  were  naturally  weak,  without  infor- 
mation, and  utterly  devoid  of  any  quality  which  fitted  them  for  the 
position.  They  desired  it  because  it  afforded  them  a  little  notoriety; 
gave  them  a  chance  to  rant  before  a  large  audience  and  to  exhibit 
themselves.  And  we  shall  give  these  gentlemen  their  due,  when  we 
say  that  their  exhibition  exceeded  the  expectations  of  their  most 
ardent  admirers. 

Again,  this  chicanery  and  trickery  is  utterly  demoralizing  to  a  new 
student.  The  abuse,  vituperation  and  falsehoods  that  he  is  forced  to 
listen  to,  would  drive  any  man  to  the  conclusion  that,  nearly  every  man 
in  college  was  a  knave,  a  liar  and  a  being  utterly  without  honor  and 
wanting  in  every  instinct  of  a  gentleman.  These  things,  of  course, 
are  said  in  a  moment  of  passion  ;  but  they  have  their  effect,  and  their 
impression  remains.  Just  before  a  Society  election  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur and  fury  in  the  air  is  simply  immense.  The  lie  is  recklessly 
given  ;  charges  and  counter-charges  are  made  ;  men  are  wild  with 
excitement  and  passion,  and  books  are  as  much  neglected  as  if  such 
things  never  existed. 

It  is  time  to  end  this.  Men  don't  come  to  college  to  learn  rascality 
and  to  train  themselves  to  be  tricksters  and  knaves,  and  the  tempta- 
tion for  so  doing  should  not  be  put  in  their  way. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  your  duty  to  stop  this 
yearly  bubbling  up  of  bedlam.  If  necessary,  take  the  elections  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Societies,  abolish  marshals  and  representatives,  and 
end  forever  these  demoralizing  contests  over  a  few  worthless  offices. 
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Our  Exchanges. 


The  Southern  Collegian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  is  an  ex- 
cellent representative  of  that  worthy  institution.  The  articles  are 
short  and  spicy  and  are  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  them. 
In  the  last  number  the  piece  entitled  "  A  Review  "  is  especially  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  writer  gives  an  able  summary  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  a  college  course,  expressing  with 
vigor  what  his  mind  has  conceived  with  clearness.  In  the  conclusion 
he  strikes  the  keynote  when  he  says,  "  the  power  of  concentration 
marks  the  difference  between  the  genius  and  the  man  of  ordinary 
ability." 

Scribners  Magazine  for  February  is  before  us.  There  is  a  marked 
individuality,  vigor  and  beauty  shown  in  the  stories  and  poems.  The 
leading  article  is  entitled,  "  Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Moscheles."  The 
letters,  which  are  intimate  and  personal  in  tone,  have  been  welded  to- 
gether with  a  brief  commentary,  which  throws  light  on  the  obvious  al- 
lusions in  the  correspondence.  We  regard,  however,  the  paper  on 
"  The  Lantern-Bearers  "  as  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  ar- 
ticle. It  is  marked  by  those  felicitous  turns  of  expression  and  pictur- 
esque fancies  which  delight  all  who  love  the  literature  of  idealism.  It 
strikes  notes  that  please  the  great  heart  of  man,  for  "  not  only  love,, 
and  the  fields,  and  the  bright  face  of  danger,  but  sacrifice  and  death 
and  unmerited  suffering,  touch  in  us  the  vein  of  the  poetic.  We  love 
to  think  of  them,  we  long  to  try  them,  we  are  humbly  hopeful  that 
we  may  prove  heroes  also." 

The  January  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Louis  Pasteur,  the  eminent  French  Chemist,  is. 
admirably  treated.  Pasteur  has  for  years  past  devoted  himself  to  re- 
searches that  relate  immediately  to  the  vital  welfare  of  humanity.  A 
full  account  of  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of  hydrophobia  is 
given.  In  a  description  of  M.  Pasteur,  it  says  :  "  He  is  well  supplied 
with  vital  power  and  animal  life,  and  is  equal  to  the  tasic  of  vigorous 
action  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  is  not  afraid  of  new  undertakings. 
Difficulties  and  dangers  would  only  be  a  spur  to  such  a  man,  when 
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ordinary  opportunities  would  not  attract  his  attention.  The  make-up 
of  his  face  and  his  general  expression  indicates  self-possession,  pres- 
ence of  mind,  discipline,  and  patient  perseverance  *  .  *.  He  is  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  to  analyze,  compare,  discriminate,  and  see  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  ;  is  well  able  to  criticise  and  see  discrepan- 
cies ;  is  remarkable  for  his  intuitive  perceptions  and  power  to  see  the 
difference  between  error  and  truth.  He  is  able  to  foresee  and  deter- 
mine results  beforehand  ;  he  takes  in  the  whole  situation  accurately 
and  at  once." 

There  is  an  article  on  "  Notable  People  of  the  Day,"  in  which  there 
is  a  sketch  of  the  Irish  patriot  William  O'Brien,  editor  of  United  Ire- 
land. This  sketch  shows  Mr.  O'Brien  in  his  true  light — not  a  ranting, 
roaring  agitator,  but  a  calm,  earnest,  and  zealous  defender  of  Irish  lib- 
erty and  warm  advocate  of  Home  Rule. 

There  are  other  sketches  worthy  of  note — that  of  Henry  George  es- 
pecially. Mr.  George  is  known  to  the  world  in  two  characters;  one, 
as  a  most  dangerous  fanatic,  the  enemy  to  social  order  and  all  existing 
institutions;  the  other,  as  a  pronounced  philanthropist  and  champion 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  oppressed.  The  Journal  regards  him  as 
a  philanthropist  with  radical  views,  not  practicable  at  present,  and 
believes  that  an  attempt  to  establish  them  would  result  in  serious  dis- 
turbance, but  that  they  are  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  far  advanced, 
morally,  beyond  its  present  state.  These  are  not  mere  sketches.  They 
are  also  intended  to  teach  phrenological  truths  by  applying  them  to 
living  examples. 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting 
articles  in  the  Journal  for  January.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  edu- 
cated home  in  America. 

College  Days  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  its  editorials  are 
breezy  and  to  the  point.  It  also  contains  an  admirable  article  on  "  The 
Tempest,"  by  Flora  E.  Hockenhall.  Beyond  this,  there- is  nothing  of 
note.  It  would  do  well  to  abridge  its  locals  and  personals  and  give 
;us  something  more  substantial. 

THE  Pleiad  for  January  has  two  rather  interesting  articles,  one  en- 
titled "Prince  Bismarck,"  who  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  merciless  despot 
of  modern  times,  and  the  other  on  "Vorticella."  The  last  is  of  interest 
to  general  readers.     The  remainder  is  simply  trash,  the  Pleiad 's  boast 
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about  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  its  institution  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  advise  it  to  put  something  in  its  four  additional 
pages  which  it  has  been  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  have  been  added  for 
1888. 

THE  Wake  Forest  Student  is  again  on  our  desk.  Its  contributions 
are  original  and  generally  good.  Among  others  are:  "  Reverence  the 
Past,"  "Crumbs  from  the  Confederate  Capital,"  "State  Rights,"  and 
"  Stage  Notes,"  "State  Rights  "  is  an  interesting  treatment  of  an  old 
subject.  There  is  also  an  interesting  editorial  on  the  "Renaissance,"  in 
the  South.  The  Student  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges  and  is  always 
welcome. 

THE  Muhlenberg  Monthly  is  a  weakly  affair  indeed.  Its  contributions 
are  ahead  of  the  age.  Look  at  some  of  them  :  "  Nostalgia,"  "  Grow  !" 
"Individuality,"  "Chips."  We  imagine  the  latter  are  useful  up  there 
about  this  time.  We  burnt  the  ones  it  sent  us.  We  advise  it  to  try 
the  experiment  also. 
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The  College  World. 


— Oxford  has  means  for  printing  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages. 
— Ex. 

— The  University  of  California  has  over  one  hundred  professors  and 
instructors. 

— Of  the  five  hundred  universities  and  colleges  in  this  country,  only 
nine  can  boast  of  a  pre-revolutionary  existence. — Ex.  • 

— The  President  of  Harvard  College  gets  $4,000  per  annum.  So 
does  the  head  cook  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston. — Ex. 

— The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  recently  passed  resolu- 
tions that,  henceforth,  the  professors  and  students  shall  wear  gowns. 

— It  is  said  that  the  Scientific  Building,  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  surpass  any  college  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

— Twenty  scholarships  are  annually  given  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  the  graduates  of  that  and  other  colleges  who  intend  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  special  branches  of  learning.  The  holder  is  exempt 
from  tuition  and  receives  $500  per  annum. 

— There  is  a  movement  in  progress  at  Cornell  for  the  formation  of 
a  Students'  Guild.  The  object  of  the  guild  is  to  seek  out  students 
who  are  cramped  for  means  and  are  actually  in  need  of  money  to  stay 
in  college,  and  to  render  certain  and  timely  relief. 

— Stephen  Girard  gave  most  of  his  estate,  valued  at  $7,000,000,  to 
Girard  College  ;  Johns  Hopkins  gave  $3,000,000  to  found  the  great 
school  that  bears  his  name;  Leland  Stanford  gave  $10,000,000  for  a 
like  purpose  ;  Ezra  Cornell  gave  $2,500,000  to  Cornell  University  ; 
Asa  Packer  gave  $3,000,000  to  Lehigh  University  ;  I.  G.  Green  gave 
$3,500,000  to  Princeton  College;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  $1,000,000  to 
Vanderbilt  Universty  ;  E.  P.  Greenleaf  gave  Harvard  $500,000;  Jonas 
Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  gave  $2,000,000  to  found  a  university  in 
that  city;  W.  C.  DePauw  gave  $1,250,000  to  a  school  in  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 
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— President  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  have  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  Cornell  Commencement  next  June. 

— It  is  supposed  that  the  committee  to  nominate  a  President  of 
Princeton  College  has  agreed  upon  Professor  Patton.  Among  the 
names  considered  were  those  of  Dr.  John  Hall  and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Dr.  McCosh  will  not  retire  from  the  presidency  until  the  end 
of  the  present  session.  [Since  this  was  written,  Professor  Patton  has 
been  formally  elected.] 

— The  Catalogue  of  Yale  University  for  the  current  year  shows  a 
total  of  1,245  students  in  attendance.  The  gifts  received  by  Yale 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  July  1,  1887,  amounted  to  the  neat 
sum  of  $219,494,  not  including  an  offer  of  $125,000  for  additional 
buildings,  to  be  given  whenever  the  authorities  choose  to  use  it. 

— The  Russian  University  troubles  are  increasing.  They  were  caused 
by  discontent  at  the  continual  meddling  of  the  police  with  the  every- 
day life  of  the  students,  extending  even  to  their  dress,  the  cut  of  their 
hair  and  the  choice  of  companions.  Outbursts  of  disorder  are  fre- 
quent, and  lectures  now  go  on  in  a  University  beset  by  Cossacks  and 
policemen. 

— Miss  Helen  A.  Shafer,  who  now  fills  the  chair  of  President  of 
Wellesley  College,  is  described  as  a  tall,  slender  and  graceful  woman, 
with  a  pale,  delicate  face,  brown  hair  and  earnest,  blue-gray  eyes. 
Her  specialty  is  mathematics.  Miss  Freeman,  whom  she  succeeds, 
and  who  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Presidents  of  female  colleges, 
was  married  last  December  to  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard. 

— The  Legislature  of  California  has  made  to  its  State  University  a 
permanent  appropriation,  by  which  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every  one 
hundred  dollars  of  the  grand  list  is  laid  for  its  benefit.  From  this 
source  alone  the  University  of  California  receives  this  year  an  income  of 
$80,000,  with  the  prospect  of  indefinite  increase  in  years  to  come. 
A  liberal  support,  it  may  be  said,  and  yet  most  of  the  other  States 
are  doing  nearly  as  well  by  their  Universities.  North  Carolina's  turn 
may  yet  come. 
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Personals  and  College   Record. 


— It  is  reported  that  J.  C.  Johnson,  '87,  spent  the  holidays  on  the 
Hill.  Although  we  were  here,  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
report. 

— J.  W.  Benson,  an  Adonis  among  the  West  Chapel  Hill  damsels 
last  year,  was  married  in  December  to  Miss  Hogan.  He  is  now  a  lead- 
ing druggist  in  Johnston  county. 

— Rev.  J.  U.  Newman,  '85,  now  of  Graham  College,  has  been  offered 
the  chair  of  Latin  in  a  Western  college,  with  a  lucrative  salary,  but 
has  decided  to  remain  in  his  present  position. 

— Vernon  W.  Long,  '87,  editor  of  the  Winston  Sentinel,  was  on  a 
visit  to  relatives  on  the  Hill  recently.  Bunn's  appearance  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "an  editor  never  starves." 

— S.  B.  Turrentine,  '84,  who  has  been  taking  a  theological  course  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  was  on  the  Hill  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
in  the  character  of  a  benedict,  having  lately  married  Miss  Noma 
Atwater,  of  this  county. 

— It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  University  that  one  of  its 
younger  alumni,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Battle,  '8i,  should  have  been  selected 
for  so  important  a  position  as  that  of  State  Chemist.  His  chief  com- 
petitor in  the  contest  (Dr.  Haigh,  of  St.  Louis,)  is  also  a  son  of  the 
University. 

— J.  J.  Jenkins,  ,'86,  the  champion  knuck-player,  paid  us  a  flying 
visit  on  his  return  home  for  the  holidays.  Jenks  says  he  has  a  flour- 
ishing school  at  Tally-Ho,  and  probably  some  of  his  pupils  will  come 
to  the  University  next  year  and  lead  the  Freshman  class,  as  the  result 
of  his  careful  training. 

— The  School  Teacher,  Winston,  N.  C,  will  publish  at  once  Presi- 
dent Battle's  "  The  Names  of  the  Counties  of  North  Carolina,  with 
the  History  Involved  in  Them."  The  book  is  made  from  the  readable 
and  instructive  articles  which  appeared  in  that  journal  last  year.  Dr. 
Battle  has  thoroughly  revised  and  re-written  them.  The  price,  in 
paper,  is  twenty-five  cents. 
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— Miss  Lucy  Battle,  of  Raleigh,  has  been  visiting  her  uncle,  Pres- 
ident Battle. 

— R.  S.  White,  '83,  has  entered  the  field  of  journalism,  as  editor  of 
the  Elizabethtown  Enterprise.  Success  to  your  enterprise,  Brother 
White. 

— Sol.  C.  Weill,  Valedictorian  of  '85,  was  married,  December  12th, 
to  Miss  Ella  Fishblate,  of  Wilmington.  Everybody  here  wishes  them 
both  good  luck. 

— M.  McG.  Shields,  '86,  has  found  in  the  person  of  Miss  Hattie 
Shaw,  of  Carthage,  a  worthy  companion  with  whom  to  share  the  toils 
and  pleasures  of  life. 

— Lock  Craig,  '80,  has  formed  a  co-partnership  with  R.  D.  Carter  for 
the  practice  of  law  at  Asheville,  and  the  firm  is  reported  to  be  getting 
a  goodly  share  of  legal  business. 

— Hon.  F.  D.  Winton,  '79,  spent  several  days  with  hfs  brother,  Pro- 
fessor Winston,  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  His  physical  appear- 
ance is  the  very  type  of  robust  vigor. 

— J.  R.  Monroe  (Squee-Donkey),  '85,  we  are  glad  to  note,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Asheville  Graded  School.  Quite  an  important 
position  for  another  of  our  younger  alumni. 

— Professor  Winston  discusses,  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher,  the 
Pronunciation  of  Latin,  stating  clearly  and  forcibly  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  English  method. 

— Mr.  H.  Schmidt,  pleasantly  remembered  as  an  instructor  here  last 
year,  has  a  paper  in  the  January  number  of  Modern  Language  Notes, 
reviewing  Gustav  Korting's  Neuphilologische  Essays. 

— Misses  Mary  Manning  and  Susie  Phillips,  who  are  favorites  with 
everybody  connected  with  the  University,  have,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  the  community,  returned  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Hebbard,  of  Jersey  City,  who  intends  spending  the  win- 
ter months  in  the  South,  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  rectorship  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  a  month.  He  attracted  quite  a  large  attendance 
among  the  students. 

— A.  Mathews,  '82,  having  put  everybody  in  Hamilton  and  vicinity 
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in  good  chewing  condition,  has  sought  Durham  as  a  larger  field  of 
operation  for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  We  speak  from  experience 
when  we  affirm  that  he  is  master  of  his  profession. 

— G.  B.  Patterson,  '86,  writes  us,  from  Elizabeth  City,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  unfortunates  who  have  found  no  money  in  teaching,  yet  he  will 
sacrifice  a  part  of  his  income  to  subscribe  to  the  MAGAZINE,  as  it  is 
indispensable  to  him.  Let  some  of  the  more  fortunate  imitate  Pat's 
example. 

— The  News  and  Observer  gives  a  brief  summary,  here  even  further 
condensed,  of  President  Battle's  presentation  of  the  natural  advanta- 
ges of  our  State  before  the  Farmer's  Convention  at  Greensboro  :  North 
Carolina  has,  as  a  farming  country,  many  advantages.  I.  Range  of 
productions,  as  if  it  extended  from  the  Gulf  to  New  York.  2. 
Climate,  our  isothermal  being  that  of  South  France,  Florence,  Yeddo. 
The  range  in  the  Northwest  is  from  1050  to-380.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  farming  operations  are  hindred  about  five  months.  3. 
North  Carolina  has  no  blizzards,  and  there  is  timely  notice  of  the 
slight  cold  waves  that  we  do  have.  4.  We  have  pure  air  and  water, 
and  therefore  health.  5.  There  is  comparative  freedom  from  drought; 
the  average  rainfall  is  47  inches  ;  Dakota  has  21  inches,  West  Texas 
18  inches,  and  unevenly  distributed.  With  good  culture  and  deep 
plowing  we  need  not  suffer  from  drought.  6.  North  Carolina  is  free 
from  grasshoppers,  which  infest  Kansas  and  other  Western  States.  7. 
We  have  a  good,  orderly  population,  composed  of  the  best  blood  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  Scotland,  etc.,  who  have  been  in  the  State 
long  enough  to  become  homogeneous.  All  religious  denominations  are 
represented.  None  is  dominant.  8.  Our  geographical  situation,  on 
the  water-front  of  the  great  lake  of  the  nations,  is  excellent.  The 
most  civilized  nations,  with  240,000,000  of  people,  with  ten  thousand 
million  dollars  of  imports  and  exports  per  annum,  are  clustered  around 
the  North  Atlantic.  9.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  our  productions. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  lands  of  Norch  Carolina  will  be  adjacent 
to  forty  millions  of  non  producers.  Farms  within  24  hours  of  New 
York  should  now  be  worth  $100  per  acre.  Not  only  do  they  have  a 
ready  market,  but  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  manufactories, 
whence  they  get  their  supplies. 

What  are  the  disadvantages?      1.  After  the  civil  war,  the  uncertain- 
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ties  of  reconstruction  and  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  retarded  the 
influx  of  Northern  men.  These  disturbing  elements  will  soon  have 
passed  away.  2.  Some  unaccustomed  to  colored  labor  do  not  like  to 
settle  where  negroes  form  a  large  part  of  the  population.  But  many 
counties  are  largely  white  ;  and  in  the  eastern  counties  the  negro  ele- 
ment is  superior  to  that  in  the  South,  because  it  had  long  been  the  cus- 
tom to  sell  to  that  region  the  more  vicious  slaves.  The  proportion  of  the 
colored  must  rapidly  diminish,  there  being  no  accessions  from  immi- 
gration. 3.  Want  of  schools.  This  is  due  to  sparsenessof  population 
and  to  poverty.  When  settlers  come,  schools  will  spring  up.  4.  High 
freights  will  disappear  when  our  farmers  demand  it.  Lower  rates  will 
be  the  best  policy  of  the  railroads  whenever  farm  products  increase  in 
bulk.  5.  All  these  objections  are  remediable.  More  serious  •  is  the 
lack  of  natural  fertility.  But  if  our  lands  are  not  naturally  rich,  they 
are  cheap  and  easily  made  rich,  so  that  the  total  cost  will  be  only  half 
or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  land  within  equal  distance  of  New  York  in 
any  other  direction.  In  the  West,  land  producing  30  to  40  bushels  of 
corn,  costs  $25  to  $50 per  acre.  If  our  farmers  should  put  on  their  land 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  land  here  and  there,  our  farms 
would  produce  as  much  or  more.  The  best  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
often  put  $100  worth  of  manure  on  each  acre,  then  plant  in  corn  ;  the 
result  is  75  to  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Then  they  seed  to  wheat 
and  timothy,  applying  250  lbs.  acid  phosphate  ;  this  gives  40  bushels 
of  wheat.  After  seeding  clover  on  the  timothy  in  the  spring,  they  get 
three  tons  of  grass  per  acre  for  three  years.  Then  they  repeat  the 
rotation.  Their  land  costs  $100  to  $150  an  acre.  Ours  can  be  made 
to  produce  as  much  as  theirs  by  adding,  in  fertilizers,  labor,  etc., 
enough  to  make  the  cost  only  $40  or  $50  an  acre.  The  interest  on  the 
difference  would  be  a  handsome  income.  Messrs.  Williamson,  Up- 
church,  Alexander,  Carr,  and  others  were  mentioned  as  farmers  who 
have  put  brains  on  their  lands  with  splendid  results. 

President  Battle  closed  with  an  appeal  to  follow  their  example,  to 
study  our  farms  and  the  needs  of  our  soils,  and  to  practise  the  best 
methods.  North  Carolina  ought  to  be  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world.  With  such  intelligent  farming  it  will  become  so.  The  News 
and  Observer  urges  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  print  and  widely 
circulate  the  address. 
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— Freshmen  are  usually  scarce  in  the  spring-time,  but  we  have  a  fair 
representation. 

— Pitt,  seeing  C.  after  his  name  on  the  Physics  grades  during  the 
recent  examinations,  took  it  as  meaning  centum,  hence  put  no  extra 
work  upon  it  during  the  vacation. 

— Arch,  having  led  the  class  on  Domestic  Animals, .says  he  expects 
to  put  his  theory  into  practice. 

— Our  business  manager  is  making  a  list , of  marriageable  girls  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  dowries  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  Any  one 
in  possession  of  a  name  worth  inserting  will  please  report  it. 

— Qn  Christmas  eve  Jo-Jo  shaved  his  "siders."  and  his  appearance  was 
so  greatly  changed  that  he  was  taken  for  a  Freshman  by  the  students 
on  their  return  after  the  holidays. 

— As  Northern  colleges  boast  of  their  athletes,  we  have  just  cause 
to  boast  of  our  famous  bicyclist,  who  has  turned  pugilist  and  is  pre- 
paring to  wrest  the  champion's  belt  from  Jno.  L   Sullivan. 

— Professor  Gore  and  his  estimable  lady  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  students  who  remained  on  the  Hill  during  the  holidays, 
by  giving  a  reception  and  supper  in  every  degree  in  accordance  with 
their  established  hospitality. 

— Bat's  parents,  acting  upon  our  suggestion  in  the  last  issue,  sent 
him  back  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse,  with  a  milk-bottle  and 
soothing  syrup.  Perhaps  now  the  men  of  the  New  East  may  cease  to 
be  bored  by  the  wailings  of  this  infant.  Baby  and  Freddie's  parents 
are  yet  to  be  heard  from  on  this  subject. 

— Here  is  a  mournful  stanza  to  many  of  us: 
"  My  will  is  good, 
My  prices  are  just  ; 
I'll  treat  you  well, 
But  cannot  trust." — Klutty. 

— Professor  Mehagan,  North  Carolina's  most  famous  dancing-mas- 
ter, is  here  instructing  quite  a  large  class  in  the  Terpsichorean  art. 
Even  Dobbin  is  one  of  his  most  earnest  pupils.  He  says  he  wishes  to 
put  his  art  in  practice  at  the  Commencement  ball,  to  ascertain  whether 
American  girls  dance  as  nicely  as  the  English. 
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— A  member  of  the  Faculty  owns  a  book  printed  in  1481.  Is  there 
an  older  in  the  State  ? 

— Mr.  St.  Clair  Hester,  our  Washington  Birthday  Orator-elect,  has 
appointed  as  introductory  orator  Mr.  W.  M.  Little;  as  marshals, 
Messrs.  T.  M.  Lee  and  Shepherd  Bryan.  Let  all  come.  We  can  con- 
fidently expect  an  excellent  address  and  polite  attention. 

—Quite  an  improvement,  as  well  as  convenience,  is  the  introduction 
of  lock-boxes  in  our  post-office.  The  average  Freshman  rents  one 
alone,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  him  rush  up  with  an  air  of  self-im- 
portance when  the  crowd  is  thickest,  unlock  his  box  only  to  find  it 
empty,  and  abuse  the  mail  authorities  because  of  getting  no  mail. 

— The  editors  have  about  decided  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  that 
member  of  college  (including  the  Faculty),  who  shall  furnish  us  with 
the  best  original  poem,  not  exceeding  sixty  verses,  in  rhyme.  Mr. 
Valentine,  of  the  Literary  Department,  will  gladly  accept  such  pieces 
from  those  intending  to  enter  the  contest.  (N.  B. — Everyone 
must  sign  a  pledge  that  his  poem  was  not  written  by  Pitt  or  Josh 
Herring.) 

— -The  question  of  admitting  females  to  our  Normal  Department, 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting,  is 
causing  some  comment  among  the  student  body.  The  more  gallant, 
who  think  it  may  serve  to  polish  the  boorish  ways  of  some,  advocate 
its  adoption  ;  while  others,  fearful  of  falling  in  love,  depreciate  it. 

— The  election  of  Commencement  officers  is  over.  The  two  polit- 
ical parties  in  each  of  the  two  Societies  have  respectively  had  their 
day;  at  one  time  cheerful  in  seeming  victory,  at  another  gloomy 
through  impending  defeat.  The  ticket  elected  does  credit  to  the  So- 
cieties, perhaps  with  the  exception  of  a  few  marshals,  who,  however, 
have  promised  to  wear  masks  at  Commencement  to  remedy  defects  of 
personal  appearance. 

The  following  gentlemen  bore  off  the  palm  of  victory  as  Representa- 
tives : 

Philanthropic  Society. — G.  S.  Wills,  Greensboro  ;  T.  A.  Cox,  Hert- 
ford;  S.  M.  Blount,  Washington. 

Chief  Marshal  (Phi.  Society) — P.  E.  Ransom,  Weldon. 

Dialectic  Society. — D.  J.  Currie,  Laurinburg;  M.  W.  Egerton,  Hill- 
girt  ;  J.  S.  Hill,  Faison  ;  W.  T.  Whitsitt,  Gibsonville. 

Sub-marshals,  (Di.) — J.  R.  Williams,  Varina  ;  Paul  Chatham,  Elkin 
Valley;  W.  M.  Hammond,  Archdale ;  T.  M.  Lee,  Clinton;  G.  V, 
Tilley,  Chapel  Hill. 
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Sub-marshals  (Phi.) — C.  D.  Bradham.  Duplin  county  ;  B.  Green, 
Franklinton ;  J.  C.  Braswell,  Battleboro  ;  F.  H.  Batchelor,  Raleigh. 

Afterwards  the  students  assembled  en  masse  to  participate  in  an  ex- 
citing election  for  the  Commencement  ball  managers,  which  resulted 
as  follows : 

From  the  Di.:  Chief — W.  F.  Shaffner,  of  Salem. 

Sub-managers  (Di.) — J.  H.  London,  Pittsboro  ;  George  Graham, 
Hillsboro  ;  J.  D.  Bellamy,  Wilmington.  Phi. — B.  F.  Tyson,  Green- 
ville ;  S.  C.  Bragaw,  Washington  ;  H.  A*.  Gilliam,  Jr.,  Tarboro. 

Under  the   management    of  the    above  na,med  gentlemen,  we  think 

that     we    have    every    right    to    predict    a   brilliant    Commencement 

for  1 1 


—  Tuesday  evening,  January  24th,  Professor  Holmes  read  before  the 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist.  Professor  Kerr's 
life  is  a  typical  example  of  a  self-made  man's  gradual  evolution  from 
the  impoverished  youth,  without  influence,  to  the  position  of  a  scien- 
tist who  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession.  Profes- 
sor Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  this  institution,  and  a  beneficiary  of  the 
Dialectic  Society.  The  address  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
Journal  of  the  Mitchell  Society. 

— Thursday,  January  26th,  was  set  apart  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  special 
prayer  for  college  students  in  the  United  States.  In  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  extended  by  our  branch,  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  of  Greensboro, 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  students  in  Gerrard  Hall.  For  sound  logic, 
embellished  with  rhetoric,  we  have  seldom  heard  Mr.  Smith's  sermon 
equaled.  We  are  sure  that  even  the  most  thoughtless  were  forcibly 
impressed. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  held  January  10th,  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  thus  publicly  express  to  the  ladies  of 
the  village,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gore,  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  elegant  and  comfortable  way  in  which  they  have  fitted  up  our  hall. 

Hayne  Davis, 
Walter  M.  Curtis, 
Stephen  B.  Weeks, 

Committee. 
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— Our  ante-bellum  students  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Rev. 
J.  T.  Wheat,  formerly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  here  and  Rector  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross.  Dr.  Wheat  is  reported  to  have  been  the  oldest 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  South,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven  years. 

Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. — Council  Meeting  Dec.  iothr 
1887.  It  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
Prof.  Poteat  for  his  address  on  Dec.  6th. 

Furthermore  :  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  those  accepting 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  future  to 
meet  with  and  address  the  Society  at  some  time  during  their  term  of 
office. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed,  to  make  the  library  more 
useful  to  non-resident  members  : 

1st.  That  a  list  of  all  publications  received  be  published  in  each 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

2d.  That  by  payment  of  postage,  any  member  can  have  any  book 
or  pamphlet  in  the  library  mailed  to  his  address.  Postage  must  be 
prepaid. 

3d.  The  book  or  pamphlet  must  be  returned  at  the  close  of  two 
weeks,  the  member  borrowing  it  paying  for  the  return. 

Information  as  to  articles  on  special  subjects  appearing  in  the  Jour- 
nals can  generally  be  gotten  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  enclosing 
stamps  for  reply. 

January  24th. — Lecture  by  Professor  J.  A.  Holmes  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Professor  W.  C.  Kerr.  The  lecture  is  noticed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Part  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Jan- 
uary-June 1887,  has  been  issued.  Its  contents  include,  besides  the 
reports  of  the  resident  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  a 
sketch  of  Prof.  N.  M.  Hentz,  by  Prof.  Atkinson  ;  Studies  of  Trap- 
door Spiders  (with  plates),  by  the  same  ;  some  new  Salts  of  Camphoric 
Acid  and  Decomposition  of  Potassium  Cyanide,  by  I.  H.  Manning  ; 
Lead  Chlor-sulpho-cyanide  and  Solubility  of  Alumina  in  Sulphuric 
Acid,  by  R.  G.  Grissom  ;  Analysis  of  water  from  the  artesian  well  at 
Durham,  by  Dr.  Venable ;  the  Fertilizer  Trade  in  North  Carolina  in 
1886,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips.  Part  II.  is  now  in  press.  The  work  of 
this  society,  as  seen  in  its  regular  meetings  and  published  Journals,  is 
of  great  excellence,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  University. 
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The  Shakspere  Club. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Spring  term, 
January  1 8th,  the  discussion  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  continued 
from  last  meeting. 

G.  Wills:  "Verona  in  the  Fourteenth  Century." 

This  paper  gave  the  historical  setting  of  the  play.  Verona,  with 
its  high  walls  and  towers  ;  its  beautiful  gardens  and  stone  bridges  ;  its 
aqueducts  and  splendid  Amphitheatre,  and,  above  all,  its  soft  moon- 
light nights,  was  especially  fitted  for  the  occurrence  of  a  tragedy  so 
romantic  and  sad.  Street  broils  were  frequent.  The  women  married 
early,  frequently  at  thirteen., 

W.  J.  Battle  read  extracts  from  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  that  exhib- 
ited the  deepest  profundity  in  the  dramatic  unities,  to  the  great 
jocundity  of  the  Club. 

Professor  Toy :  "Criticism  of  Heine  on  Juliet."  A  translation 
from  the  writings  of  the  German  poet,  Heine.  Heine  called  it  an 
appreciation  of  Juliet ;  but  it  is  really  a  poet's  criticism  of  a  poet's 
conception  of  la  grande  passion.  Consuming  first  love,  leagued  with 
death,  is  unconquerable  ;  second  love,  with  its  foreboding  of  coming 
calmness  and  soberness,  is  the  sadder  thought  to  the  human  heart. 

Dr.  Hume:     "The  Superstitions  in  the  Play." 

The  play  full  of  allusion  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Interesting 
points  of  mistaken  natural  history,  of  curious  medical  notions,  of 
peculiar  customs,  of  strange  endearments,  greetings  and  salutations, 
were  noted  and  explained. 

Wednesday  evening,  February  1st,  the  Club  considered  "  Richard 
the  Second,"  with  the  special  idea  of  comparing  it  with  Marlowe's 
"  Edward  II." 

Harper:     "Manner  of  Richard  the  Second's  Death." 

Five  conflicting  opinions  about  the  way  in  which  Richard  died:  (i) 
from  voluntary  starvation ;  (2)  starved  by  order  of  Henry  IV.;  (3) 
assassinated  by  Sir  Pierce,  of  Exton — the  theory  accepted  by  Shak- 
spere in  his  tragedy,  on  the  authority  of  Holinshed  ;  (4)  died  a  natural 
death;  (5)  escaped  from  Pontefract  Castle  and  lived  nineteen  years  in 
Scotland.  From  all  evidence,  the  2d  or  4th  the  most  reasonable 
view  to  accept. 

W.  Little:  "  Points  on  the  Succession." 

Discussed  critically  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  in  English  history.     Bolingbroke's  right  was  purely 
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parliamentary;  by  right  of  succession,  Edward  Mortimer  should  have 
succeeded  Richard. 

Weeks:     "The  Death  Scene  in  Edward   II."  • 

A  biographical  sketch  cff  Marlowe,  with  special  reference  to  his  lit- 
erary career  of  six  years,  was  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  dramatic 
force  of  this  celebrated  scene.  Authorities,  and  especially  Charles 
Lamb's  tribute,  make  this  part  of  Marlowe's  most  finished  play  to 
rank  with  the  most  powerful  in  Shakspere. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  is  the  subject  for  next   meeting. 

The  presentation  of  a  play  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club  having 
been  agitated  for  some  time,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Davis,  Hester,  W.  Little,  Valen- 
tine, and  H.  Harris,  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of 
the  subject,  with  power  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  presen- 
tation. The  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  has  been  selected,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  parts  has  been  made.  It  should  be  hailed  in  North  Car- 
olina as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  literary  culture,  when  'a  company 
of  students  and  professors  at  her  University  are  able  to  present  suc- 
cessfully, as  may  be  expected  in  this  case,  a  great  production  of  the 
world's  master  mind. 


North  Carolina  Historical  Society. — The  fourth  monthly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Natural  History  Room  February  7th,  1888. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Battle — an  account  of  the 
interruption  of.Hillsboro  Court  in  September,  1770,  by  the  Regula- 
tors, under  Harmon  Husbands  and  others,  copied  from  the  court  rec- 
ords. This  interruption  continued,  and  the  Court  was  finally  adjourned 
until  March  term,  1771.  They  seized  the  records  and  made  entries  of 
their  own  ;  among  them  we  find  :  John  McMund  vs.  Wm.  Courtney  ; 
they  enter,  "  Rogues."  John  Childs  vs.  Wm.  Simpson  :  "You  keep  that 
to  yourselves  to  rogue  everybody."  In  another  case,  "It  is  a  shame;" 
and  again,  "  All  the  Harrises  are  rogues."  These  men  had  many 
grievances  to  bear,  and  have  been  much  misrepresented.  They  col- 
lected two  thousand  men  and  fought  for  four  hours  at  Alamance;  but 
cannon  and  discipline  conquered  them  May  16,  1771. 

Mr.  Claudius  Dockery  present  d  a  paper  on  Gov.  Gabriel  Johnston's 
administration  (i734-'52).  Historians  have  always  said  that  this  was 
a  successful  administration.     Mr.  Dockery  examined  and  discussed  the 
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documents  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  proved  that  Johnston  did  not 
advance,  but  rather  retarded,  the  Colony.  The  growth  in  population 
and  in  wealth  is  due  t-o  other  causes. 

President  Battle  read  letters  from  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  of  Johntson 
county,  giving,  among  other  interesting  incidents,  a  most  graphic  and 
humorous  account  of  an  election  for  the  office  of  Major  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Battalion  of  Home  Guards,  and  of  the  speeches  of  the  can- 
didates. Major  Smith  was  chosen  by  every  vote  but  one.  President 
Battle  gave  several  historical  anecdotes  in  relation  to  Major  Smith, 
Senator  Vance  and  Governor  Graham.  He  also  presented  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Captain  Moore's  account 
of  his  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1766,  with  notes  by 
Major  J.  W.  Wilson  and  himself,  all  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  resolved  to  begin  at  once  to  collect 
all  possible  material  for  showing  the  part  taken  by  North  Carolina  in 
the  great  civil  war,  including  not  only  the  part  taken  by  our  soldiers, 
but  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  our  people.  They  will  appeal  to 
the  public  for  statements,  documents,  etc.,  illustrating  this  great  subject. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  bright,  and  it  bids  fair  to  accom- 
plish much  good.  The  officers  are  :  Kemp  P.  Battle,  President ;  A. 
W.  Mangum,  Vice-President ;  J.  F.  Heitman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ; 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EVE. 


Softly  as  falls  the  night  upon  a  summer's  day, 
So  softly  does  each  bustling,  feverish  care, 
Each  hurried  task,  and  wearing  duty,  fold 
Its  tired  wings  and  settle  gently  down 
To  quiet  and  repose. 

The  day  has  been 
A  gala  day.     The  college  campus  green 
Was  filled  with  folk  and  costly  equipage. 
The  seniors  one  by  one  with  solemn   mien, 
And  proud  and  steady  tread  addressed  the  audience  ; 
Then,  list'ning  gravely  to  the  timely  words 
The  wise  old  patriot  said,  stepped  forth  and  took, 
Each  one,  the  proffered  roll,  whose  page  could  tell 
To  all  the  world  that  he  has  overcome. 
But  now  the  place  is  silent,  save  the  sound 
Of  lazy  crickets  chirping  in  the  grass, 
Or  other  insect.     Not  a  cornet  note 
Comes  from  the  music  loft,  from  which  erstwhile 
Grand  melody  leapt  forth,  with  ebb  and  swell, 
Now  soothing  tired  mind  to  rest,  and  now 
With  martial  movement  waking  it  to  action  ; 
Music,  that  filled  the  dome  of  that  great  hall 
To  overflowing,  passing  through  its  score 
Of  tall,  wide  open  windows,  drifted  through. 
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Oak  boughs  and  sylvan  shades,  until  its  last 
But  sweetest  note,  within  the  forest  near 
Was  lost  forever.     Now  the  massive  arch, 
And  carved  walls  span  empty  space  ;   I  start 
At  mine  own  footstep,  and  the  echo  seems 
To  answer — gone  ! 

And  I  am  left  alone. 
The  hum  of  one  belated  dry-fly  sounds 
In  long  drawn,  jarring  tones  from  out  his  deep 
And  mystic  hiding  place  in  one  great  oak ; 
Beneath,  the  ancient,  covered,  college  well, 
Whose  busy  plying  buckets  oft  have  brought 
Cool,  living  draughts  when  I  was  hot  from  strife 
At  football,  tennis,  jumping  match  or  quoits, 
Now  hang  in  stillness  o'er  the  blackened  curb. 
Upon  the  green — no  sight  or  sound  of  mirth  ; 
Within  the  entry- ways — no  sign  of  life  ; 
The  dusky  windows,  dark  and  cheerless  seem, 
Though  mute,  to  say — all  gone,  all  gone  ! 
And  I  am  left  alone. 

Must  I,  too,  go 
And  strive  as  man  to  man  for  gain, 
Spend  toilsome  days  and  weary  nights  for  that 
Which  for  th'  immortal  soul  does  least, 
Save  in  the  way  of  Godless  worldliness? 
Must  I  forever  leave  these  hallowed  groves, 
This  realm  of  Thought,  and  Fancy's  garden  wild, 
Where  soul,  with  mind,  and  body  closer  knit, 
Raise  all  in  brightness  to  the  perfect  day? 
Ah  !  can  it  be  that  I  shall  see  no  more 
Thy  dear  retreats,  thy  furzy  dells,  wherein, 
Amid  great  rocks  and  glancing  rivulets, 
Hepaticas,  and  ferns,  and  violets  dwell  ? 
Must  I  forsake  all  these  delights  ?     Must  I  ? 
And,  as  I  spake  these  words  almost  aloud, 
A  rush  of  feeling  almost  swept  me  down  ; 
Just  then  a  gentle  twilight  swell  arose 
Among  the  trees,  and  as  they  swayed  and  sighed, 
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They  murmured  to  me  kindly,  gently, — go, 

Go,  go,  and  do,  and  give,  and  love  ! 

A  peaceful  calm  within  my  spirit  passed 

And  filled  my  soul  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

With  these  grand  words  will  I  go  forth, 

And  do,  and  give,  and  love,  as  thou  hast  bid, 

Dear  helper,  friend,  and  College  Mother,  thou  ! 

And  now  the  great  round  moon  arose 

From  out  her  daytime  bed,  and  gleamed,  and  thus 

Night  broke  in  stillness  on  the  College  Hill. 

Hunter  L.  Harris. 


REV.  JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 


The  author  of  the  following  sketch  was  Hon.  Frederick  Nash,  who 
for  years  held  the  eminent  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  son  of  Governor  Abner  Nash, 
nephew  of  General  Francis  Nash,  who  was  killed  at  Germantown,  in 
1777.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1844  until  his 
death,  in  1858,  and  from  1852  was  Chief  Justice.  Rev.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  divines  of  our  State, 
and  our  readers  should  be  glad  to  possess  a  memoir  of  him  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  so  ably  portrays  his  life  and 
character : 

"  The  late  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  near 
Newbern,  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1791.  His  father  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
President  of  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey.  Born  in  Scotland  and 
educated  a  Presbyterian,  he  early  in  life  imbibed  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  was  among  the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  an  ardent  and  consistent  patriot.  His 
oldest  son,  Major  John  Witherspoon,  entered  the  army,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  by  the  same  ball  that  killed  General  Francis 
Nash,  of  this  State.     David,  the  youngest  son,  and  the  father  of  the 
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subject  of  this  brief  notice,  removed  to  this  State  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  married.  In  the  year  1801  or  1802,  having  lost  his  wife, 
he  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  Princeton,  and  took  with 
him  his  son  John,  then  of  tender  years.  There  he  died  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  By  his  will  he  appointed  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  then  President  of  the  College,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Osborne,  a 
physician,  of  Newbern,  the  guardians  of  his  child.  John  was,  in  time, 
sent  to  an  academy  kept  at  Baskenridge,  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Findlay  was  principal,  a  man  justly  celebrated  as  a  teacher 
and  a  divine,  and  here  he  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  his  academical 
education. 

"  Being  very  young  when  he  lost  his  mother,  and  the  only  surviving 
child  of  a  father  broken  in  health,  he  never  was  subject  in  his  earliest 
days  to  that  restraint  so  necessary  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
future  man,  His  mother's  death  occurred  too  early  in  his  infancy  for 
him  to  have  derived  any  benefit  from  her  judicious  care  and  manage- 
ment. At  the  time,  then,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Findlay,  he  was  a  wild  and  reckless  boy,  spurning  at  an  authority  which 
was  new  to  him.  How  long  he  continued  at  the  academy  of  Basken- 
ridge the  writer  does  not  recollect,  but  he  was  taken  from  that  school 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  sent  to  his  other  guardian,  Dr.  Osborne,  who  resigned 
his  charge,  and  John's  maternal  brother  was  appointed  in  his  place.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  this  time,  when  his  paternal  family 
friends  had,  in  a  measure,  abandoned  him  and  lost  all  hope  of  his  re- 
formation, a  venerable  friend  of  the  family,  the  father  of  Dr.  Findlay, 
refused  to  join  in  the  opinion,  and  remarked  he  had  '  no  doubt  John 
would  yet  reform  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  since  the  death  of  John  Knox,  in  which  there 
was  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  a  direct  line  from  him  ' — a  predic- 
tion remarkably  verified  as  to  John  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  in 
that  line,  being  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Knox. 

"  Upon  John  Witherspoon's  return  to  his  native  place,  he  entered 
the  academy  there,,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Irving,  a  man 
of  science  and  full  of  learning,  and  an  excellent  instructor,  who  trusted 
more  to  the  rod  than  to  moral  suasion  ;  of  the  latter  he  knew  little. 
Mr.  Irving  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius  ;  and  among  several 
individuals  who  derived  the  rudiments  of  their  education  from  him, 
and  who  in  after-life  rose  to   eminence,  was   the    late  Judge  Gaston. 
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He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  was  duly 
admitted  into  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  installed  as  a  priest 
in  the  church  at  Newbern. 

"  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  placed  at 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  then  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Abner  Clopton.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  University,  which  he  did  in  the  year  1808.  and  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1810.  He  had  for 
his  fellow-student,  among  others,  the  late  James  F.  Taylor.  They 
were,  on  their  Senior  examination,  declared  equal  ;  the  Latin  Saluta- 
tory was  assigned  to  Mr.  Witherspoon,  and  the  Valedictory  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  he  being  the  best  speaker.  After  graduating,  they  both 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  writer,  and  were  duly  admitted  to  the 
bar.  North  Carolina  has  produced  few  men,  if  any,  who  were  superior 
to  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — the  former  was 
strong  and  discriminating;  the  latter  warm,  true  and  faithful.  In  pri- 
vate life  rje  was  gentle  and  playful ;  in  public  life  bold  and  very  inde- 
pendent, frank  and  sincere  ;  never  demanding  anything  that  was  not 
justly  his  due,  and  never  permitting  that  to  be  refused  which  was. 
He  soon  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  his  professional  brethren, 
and  while  still  a  young  man  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  State.  The 
arduous  duties  were  performed  by  him  with  a  vigor  and  success  that 
entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  every  class  of  society.  He  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  his  death,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
mourned  as  a  national  loss. 

"  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  a  very  early  period  after  obtaining 
his  license,  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law.  While  on  a  visit  to 
the  North,  he  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  led  to  hear  a  sermon  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Skinner,  a  native  of  this  State,  located  at  that 
time  in  Philadelphia.  From  that  sermon  he  always  dated  his  first 
serious  impression  upon  the  subject  of  religion — an  impression  which, 
though  slight  at  first,  was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  ripened  into  conviction 
under  the  preaching  of  that  eminent  man  of  God,  Dr.  Robert  Chap- 
man, then  President  of  the  University  of  this  State.  He  was  received 
to  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  for  the 
first  time  took  his  seat  at  the  communion  table.  From  this  time  he 
felt  himself  called  to  a  higher  and  nobler  walk  in  life,  and  determined 
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at  once  to  throw  aside  his  law  books,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  min- 
istry. To  do  this  more  satisfactorily,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  went  through  his  course  of 
Theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  then  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  that  place,  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  his  fellow  men,  and  whose  ministry  has  been  singularly 
blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  regularly  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  and  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  lo- 
cated himself  at  Hillsboro.  At  that  time  Hillsboro  was  destitute  of 
the  forms  of  religion  ;  no  house  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God  existed  within  its  precincts  ;  nor  was  there  any  organized  church 
of  any  faith  ;  nor  was  there  any  regular  worship.  Its  Sabbaths  were 
silent  Sabbaths,  undisturbed  by  the  'church-going  bell,'  and  for  many 
a  year  previous  thereto,  a  moral  as  a  religious  darkness  had  spread 
over  the  community.  But  a  great  reformation  had  recently  begun 
under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Chapman.  In  1816  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  that  ever  had  been  formed  in  Hillsboro,  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Witherspoon,  who  was  ordained  its  pastor  ;  and  there  he  continued  to 
labor  as  such  until  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Camden  in  South  Caro- 
lina upon  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place.  He  con- 
tinued to  labor  there  until  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  in  Columbia,  in  the  same  State.  While  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hillsboro,  seeing  the  destitution  of  the  place  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  there  being  no  academy  there,  he  instituted  one,  and  associated 
with  himself  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  who  was,  as  to  schol- 
arship, thoroughly  qualified  for  the  station.  Under  their  joint  labors 
it  rapidly  rose  into  public  favor.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  our  State, 
now  in  public  life,  received  under  these  gentlemen  the  rudiments  of 
their  education.  Mr.  Witherspoon  possessed  a  high  order  of  talent, 
so  much  so,  that  one  who  knew  him  well,  who  was  then  young,  and 
who  now  occupies  a  high  and  distinguished  place  among  us,  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  exclaimed,  'Is  it  possible  John 
Witherspoon  is  about  to  bury  himself  in  the  pulpit?'  What  nobler 
ground  could  an  intelligent  being  occupy  ?  What  wider  and  more  ex- 
panded field  for  the  outpourings  of  the  head  and  the  heart  ?  To  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  living  God,  to  proclaim  to  fallen  men 
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the  precious  promises  of  God, — what  higher  honor  ?  For  the  pulpit 
Mr.  Witherspoon  was  peculiarly  fitted.  With  manners  mild  and, 
gentle,  a  voice  sweetly  and  musically  toned,  with  a  sound,  discrimina- 
ting mind,  well  stored  with  learning  imbibed  from  the  source  of  all 
valuable  learning,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  his  fellow 
men,  he  was  indeed  fully  equipped  for  the  battle.  In  private  life,  he 
was,  especially  among  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  extremely 
cheerful  in  his  conversation,  seeking  to  please  as  well  as  to  instruct; 
in  the  pulpit  he  was  ever  solemn,  giving  apparently  his  whole  soul  to 
the  subject  before  him  ;  no  levity  of  conduct  or  of  speech  ever  escaped 
him — he  was  there  solely  to  instruct  and  persuade.  By  many  he  was 
considered  a  fine  pulpit  orator;  he  was  so,  as  far  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  the  pulpit  can  be  so,  who  uses  little  or  no  action.  Mr. 
Witherspoon  used  none,  or  very  little.  His  presence  in  the  pulpit 
was  commanding  and  solemn,  his  enunciation  clear,  his  language  chaste 
and  pure,  and  his  sweet  voice  penetrated  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
room  in  which  he  preached.  The  leading  feature,  perhaps,  of  his  mind 
was  his  knowledge  of  human  character  ;  it  approached  in  him  nearer 
to  intuition  than  in  any  person  I  ever  saw.  This  power,  or  faculty, 
enabled  him  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  his  audience  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  Especially  was  he  successful  in  addressing  the  young  and 
his  colored  hearers.  His  language  and  his  illustrations  then  were 
suited  to  their  comprehension,  and  with  both  classes  he  was  a  favorite. 
As  to  his  usefulness  as  a  spiritual  instructor  others  can  speak  with 
more  propriety  than  the  writer.  In  an  obituary  notice,  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  and  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
loved  him  well,  it  is  said,  '  To  his  labors  was  Hillsboro  first  indebted 
for  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  ;  through  his  instru- 
mentality schools  were  established,  education  encouraged,  moral  in- 
fluence exerted,  religious  principles,  under  the  influence  of  God's  spirit, 
implanted,  and  men  awakened  to  feel  and  to  act  as  accountable  be- 
ings.' Again  the  same  writer  states  '  As  a  pastor  one  heart  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  faithfulness.  In  sorrow  he  was  ever  a  kind,  affec- 
tionate, sympathizing  friend,  weeping  with  those  that  wept,  and  pour- 
ing the  oil  of  divine  consolation  into  the  broken  and  afflicted  heart. 
To  the  young  he  was  peculiarly  tender  and  affectionate.'  This  is  the 
language  of  personal  friendship,  the  outpourings  of  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous   heart,  of  one  first   awakened    to  truth  and  life  under  his  minis- 
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tration.  Not  less  dear  to  his  surviving  friends  is  the  testimony  borne 
to  his  worth  and  usefulness,  in  the  declaration  and  action  of  his  breth- 
ren of  Orange  Presbytery.  On  the  records  of  the  Presbytery,  held  at 
Milton  in  September,  1853,  is  the  following  minute: 

'  The  committee  appointed  to  bring  in  a  minute  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  : 

1  Resolved,  1st.  In  view  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother,  John 
Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  ap- 
pointed the  boundaries  of  the  habitations  of  all  men,  and  set  to  them 
a  limit  which  they  may  hot  pass. 

'  2d.  Though  sorrowing  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more  on  earth, 
yet  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  to  him  earth  has  been  the  end  of  all 
sorrow  and  the  beginning  of  all  joy.  His  latter  days  were  marked  by 
many  and  peculiar  sufferings,  and  these  were  rendered  the  more  severe 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  earlier  life  his  career  had  been  one  of  peculiar 
prosperity. 

'  The  son  of  a  noble  race,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Witherspoon,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  having 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  instruction  better  than  most  men  of  his  day, 
and  gifted  with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  he  entered  at  an  early  age 
upon  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

'  As  a  popular  speaker,  he  was  excelled  by  none  ;  the  silvery  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  manner  ;  his  ready  flow  of  lan- 
guage, combined  with  a  remarkable  memory  ;  a  fervid  imagination,  and 
vigorous  powers  of  thought — made  him  a  most  attractive  preacher. 
For  his  success,  however,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  less  indebted  to  his  qual- 
ities as  a  man  than  as  a  preacher — gentle,  courteous,  affable  and  kind, 
he  was  a  pastor  greatly  beloved. 

'  Chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  times  that  tried 
men's  souls,  he  was  found  equal  to  the  task,  and  made  the  finest  im- 
pression on  the  whole  Church  as  to  his  ability  and  impartiality.  But 
the  Master,  ever  mysterious  in  his  dispensations,  saw  fit  soon  to  lay 
his  servant  by,  and  for  many  years  he  was  called  to  suffer  much  and 
to  do  but  little. 

'  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  same  community  where  he  first  held 
the  pastoral  office,  and  where,  in  the  vigor  of  his  early  manhood,  he 
preached  with  so  much  success,  there  he  spent  his  last  days  ;  there, 
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too,  as  a  supply,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  peace ;  and  though  with 
less  of  mental  vigor  and  bodily  strength,  possessing  no  longer  the 
sweet  voice  which  had  attracted  the  fathers,  yet  with  the  same  affec- 
tionate manner  and  a  chastened  piety,  he  taught  lessons  of  wisdom  to 
their  children. 

'  Then,  by  the  friends  that  survived,  and  by  the  children  of  others 
that  had  gone  before  him,  he  was  ministered  to  and  wept  over  and 
committed  to  the  dust.' 

"  After  laboring  several  years  in  the  church  of  Columbia,  Mr.  With- 
erspoon's  health  having  given  way,  he  returned  to  his  native  State  to 
die,  as  he  stated  to  the  writer.  His  life  was  mercifully  spared  for  sev- 
eral years  after  his  return,  and,  though  a  life  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow, 
he  bore  all  his  trials  with  meekness,  submission  and  resignation.  Nor 
did  he  relax  his  ministerial  labors  ;  visiting  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants  with  tenderness  and 
unbroken  zeal.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1853,  and  on  the  thirty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Hillsboro,  after  an  illness  of  great  severity,  he  departed  from  this 
world,  clad  in  the  robes  of  his  Divine  Master. 

"  Beloved  brother  !  loved  while  living  by  all  who  knew  thee,  and 
mourned  when  dead  by  the  community  of  thy  affection,  none  loved 
thee  more  ardently,  or  mourned  thee  more  truly,  than  he  who  writes 
these  cold  lines."  (Signed)  F.  Nash. 


THE  ROSICRUCIANS. 

[Read  before  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Feb.,  1887.] 


The  intellectual  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Europe  is  the  history  of  a  prolonged  and  triumphant  struggle 
against  the  thraldom  of  mysticism  and  superstition.  The  reign  of 
error  and  of  darkness  had  been  almost  complete.  Nor  is  this  strange, 
when  we  consider  how  corrupt  the  religions  of  the  civilized  world  had 
become.  The  Arabians,  who  were  the  teachers  of  Europe,  were  in 
bondage  to  a  faith  in  which  the  true  Allah  was  inextricably  confused 
with  false  prophets,  genii,  ghouls  and  all  manner  of  spirits.  Under  the 
lead  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  West,  and  subsequent  rabbinical  schools, 
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the  Jews  had  incorporated  into  their  pure  monotheism  a  vast  mass  of 
tradition  and  superstition,  which  peopled  the  air  and  earth  with  pow- 
ers of  light  and  darkness,  till  their  Temple  became  a  very  Pantheon. 
Nor  were  the  Christian  Trinitarians  much  better.  To  the  Triune  God 
they  worshiped  had  been  added  a  long  list  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
idle,  morbid,  crazed  ascetics  had  compiled  whole  tomes  of  legends  and 
visions,  whilst  lying  ecclesiastics  daily  befooled  the  wonder-loving, 
stupid  people  with  relics  and  vaunted  miracles.  It  was  indeed  a  Dark 
Age,  and  the  tyrannical  rule  of  priests  and  scholiasts  kept  it  so.  The 
coming  of  the  Reformation  was  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day,  though 
it  took  a  long  and  dreary  time  for  the  growing  light  to  drive  away  the 
clouds  and  mists. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the  most  inclined  to 
this  mysticism.  Whatever  was  supernatural,  or  outside  the  range  of 
reason  and  experience,  presented,  to  their  minds,  much  that  was  attract- 
ive. They  peopled  the  forest  and  the  river,  the  depths  of  earth  and 
of  ocean,  with  creatures  of  their  imagination.  They  delved  among  the 
records  of  the  past  in  search  of  the  wonderful,  and  laboriously  strove 
to  wrest  magical  secrets  from  Nature.  They  were  a  people  peculiarly 
ready  to  seize  upon  anything  dark,  mysterious  and  secret.  Germany 
furnished  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  Cabbalists,  Paracelsists  and 
similar  societies.  It  was  here  that  the  Rosicrucian  Fraternity  had  its 
rise. 

Though  mysticism  had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  growth  of 
this  order,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  two  other  important  factors — the 
state  of  wretchedness  and  want  of  the  masses  in  Europe,  and  the  auri 
sacra  fames,  which  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  modern  society  as  well. 
The  former  led  to  the  inception  of  the  ideal  order,  though  it  was  lost  sight 
of,  apparently,  when  the  ideal  became  the  real.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
picture  the  true  condition  of  the  lower  classes  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
What  we  regard  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  were  the  possession 
then  of  those  only  who  had  might  or  wealth  on  their  side.  Rulers 
were  corrupt,  priests  corrupt,  and  truth  and  honesty  were  rare  virtues. 
Rapacious  princes  and  robbers  ground  the  people,  as  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone.  But,  worse  than  such  oppression,  sanitation 
was  almost  unknown  ;  physicians  were  ignorant  and  disease  rampant. 
Our  great  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  homes,  asylums,  did  not 
exist.     The  hearts  of  thoughtful  men  were  touched  by  these  evils,  and 
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plans  of  reformations  were  not  wanting.  The  originator  of  the  Fra- 
tres  Rosece  Crucis,  whoever  he  was,  undoubtedly  had  in  his  mind  the 
foundation  of  an  order  that  should  reform  the  world,  but  clothed  his 
idea  in  mysticism  to  render  it  attractive  and  insure  its  success.  Nat- 
ural science  was  beginning  to  make  some  headway,  and,  with  a  truer 
knowledge  of  Nature,  superstition,  born  of  ignorance,  began  slowly  to 
disappear.  Vigorous  deriders  and  opponents  of  the  follies  of  the  age 
were  arising  here  and  there,  and  dealing  hard  blows  in  this  warfare 
against  ignorance.  Yet  ignorance  is  hydra-headed,  and  from  wounds 
inflicted  and  heads  cut  off  new  follies  sometimes  spring.  And  it  was 
from  this  blow  at  ignorance,  and  attempt  at  reformation,  that  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  illusions  and  follies  arose  and  flourished  for  two 
centuries,  in  spite  of  all  satire  and  derision. 

In  the  year  1610,  there  appeared  in  MSS.  (in  1614  in  print),  two 
books,  which  told  a  very  remarkable  story  :  one  was  the  "  Fama  Fra- 
ternitatis"  or  "  Revelation  of  the  Most  Praiseworthy  Order  of  the 
R.  C,"  and  the  other  was  the  "  Confessio  Fraternitatis."  To  these,  in 
1616,  was  added  "  Christian  Rosenkreuz's  Chemical  Wedding."  In  the 
first  two  books  information  was  given  as  to  the  existence  of  a  union 
or  society,  which  had  as  its  aims  the  reformation  of  the  world  and  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  by  pointing  out  the  proper  ends  to  labor  for. 

The  founder  of  this  union  was  one  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  a  German 
noble,  who  was  born  in  1388,  had  moved  to  the  Holy  Land  in  his 
youth,  and  in  Damascus,  Egypt  and  Fez  become  acquainted  with  all 
mystical  learning.  Returned  to  Germany  he  had  associated  with  him- 
self first  a  few,  then  others,  in  all  seven,  striving  with  like  aims  as  him- 
self. This  was  the  Brotherhood  of  Rosenkreuz  which  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  the  reformation  of  the  world — a  mighty  task  for  eight 
men,  we  may  think,  but  sometimes  one  man  accomplishes  it  if  only  he 
goes  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Busily  did  these  men  work  at  their 
chosen  task.  From  point  to  point  they  journeyed,  each  alone,  how- 
ever, and  meeting  his  brethren  only  once  in  the  year,  when  they  all 
assembled  at  a  house  (Domus  Sancti  Spiritus),  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Rosenkreuz,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  year's  doings.  One 
of  the  rules  of  the  order  was  (and  many  are  given  in  these  books)  that 
each  member  should  choose  the  one  who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the 
Brotherhood  after  his  death.  Another,  that  the  existence  of  the  Union 
was  for  centuries  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.     The  founder  died  at 
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the  age  of  106  years.  None  of  the  brothers  knew  where  he  was  buried. 
After  his  death  the  Brotherhood  lived  on  for  120  years,  still  counting 
only  eight  members,  and  still  meeting  in  the  house  erected  by  Rosen- 
kreuz.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  grave  of  Rosenkreuz  was 
found  in  this  building,  and  in  this  grave,  beside  much  of  a  mystical 
character,  a  full  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  Order.  It  seemed 
philosophical  in  its  character,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  aims  were 
high — to  lessen  the  wretchedness  of  man,  by  leading  to  a  true  philoso- 
phy, and  the  guidance  of  those  belonging  to  the  union  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  to  show  them  how,  by  a  pure  life,  they 
could  remain  free  from  sickness  and  pain.  The  "Fama"  and  the  "  Con- 
fessio  "  threw  the  Order  open  to  all  of  like  aims  and  desires,  and  invited 
them  to  unite  with  it. 

These  works  just  mentioned  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
They  went  through  many  editions  and  were  widely  distributed.  Many 
writings  were  published  concerning  them,  generally  favoring  the  plan 
•  of  such  an  union  and  pointing  out  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it, 
especially  if  one  became  a  member.  Many  offered  themselves  as  mem- 
bers through  public  prints,  yet  seemed  not  to  be  accepted  nor  even 
noticed.  Of  course  there  were  questions  as  to  the  author,  and  his 
right  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  society  and  to  invite  others  to  join. 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  was  well  kept,  however,  and  there  is  still 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  identity.  A  plausible  theory  seems  to 
be  that  he  was  surprised  and  confused  at  the  excitement  aroused  by 
his  publications,  and  feeling  his  incapacity  to  lead  any  such  movement, 
as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  expectations  aroused,  dis- 
creetly held  silence,  or  rather,  by  attacking  the  scheme,  endeavored  to 
undo  the  work  of  his  hands. 

A  great  variety  of  evidence  points  to  Johann  Valentin  Andreae  as 
the  author,  and,  indeed,  he  acknowledged  the  "Chemical  Wedding"  as 
a  production  of  his  youth,  claiming  to  have  written  it  before  his  twen- 
tieth year.  He  was  a  theologian  of  Wurtemberg,  a  talented  writer, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  reformation  in  the  world  around 
him,  a  mystic  and  a  dreamer  after  the  order  of  Paracelsus.  That  he 
lacked  the  strength  of  his  great  master  is  shown  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  was  discouraged  by  difficulties  and  overcome  by  opposition. 

The  "Fama"  and  the  "  Confessio"  however,  were  received  as  sub- 
stantially true.     Their  readers  accepted  the  idea  of  the  Brotherhood 
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and  many  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  become  members.  But  how, 
and  when,  and  where?  The  books  gave  an  invitation,  but  no  direc- 
tions how  to  accept  it.  Who  were  brethren  of  the  society  and  where 
could  they  find  them  ?  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  members  of  this 
mystical  band  would  be  held  in  high  honor,  and  the  silence  of  the  true 
brethren,  if  such  existed,  gave  assurance  that  the  fraud  would  not  be 
exposed,  impostors  here  and  there  began  to  claim  membership  in  the 
society  and  even  went  to  the  length  of  regularly  admitting  others 
with  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  not  omitting,  one  is  at  liberty  to 
believe,  a  goodly  initiation  fee.  Some  were  drawn  in  by  the  hope 
that,  from  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  followers  of  Rosenkreuz,  they 
would  gain  an  initiation  into  the  art  of  gold-making,  for  both  the 
" Fama  "  and  the  "  Confessio"  maintained  that  the  transmutation  of 
metals  was  an  easy  task  for  a  Rosicrucian,  and  made  light  of  by  him 
as  not  requiring  much  knowledge  and  not  forming  a  part  of  true  phil- 
osophy. The  love  of  gold  was  far  more  powerful  than  the  aims  of  a 
true  philosophy,  and  so  the  newly  initiated  members  of  the  band  were 
mainly  alchemists.  Whether  the  society  was  actively  kept  up  by 
these  impostors  and  their  victims,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  the  popular 
mind  the  name  Rosicrucian  became  associated  with  one  who  knew  the 
deep  mysteries  of  nature,  and  especially  had  her  pocket-book  at  com- 
mand, changing  base  metals  into  lustrous  gold  whenever  his  necessities 
pressed  upon  him.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Union  was  kept  up.  We 
hear  now  and  then  of  these  boasting  possessors  of  all  secrets  trying  to 
get  alchemists  of  high  standing,  who  had  the  reputation  of  owning  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  to  unite  with  the  Brotherhood,  and  so  to  inveigle 
their  secrets  from  them.  Certainly  a  great  number  of  alchemistical 
tracts  appeared  during  this  period,  many  claiming  to  come  from 
Rosicrucians. 

The  pronounced  antagonism  to  Popery  in  the  "  Fama  "  and  "  Con- 
fessio  "  prevented  any  spread  of  the  order  in  Papal  countries.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  made  much  headway  in  England.  A  few  apolo- 
gists such  as  Fludd  and  Heydon  appeared,  but  they  deny  their  con- 
nection with  the  Order.  Of  course  some  few  may  have  been  deceived 
by  swindlers.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the  Brotherhood  flourished, 
yet  even  there  definite  knowledge  concerning  them  is  lacking  until  we 
come  to  the  period  of  their  decline. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the   seventeenth    century,  alchemists,  as 
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such,  were  getting  into  very  bad  repute.  By  many  the  possibility  of 
a  solution  of  the  great  problem,  the  making  of  gold,  was  scouted,  and 
those  pretending  to  have  solved  it  were  derided  and  prosecuted  as  im- 
postors and  cheats.  Even  those  believing  in  the  Philosopher's  Stone 
were  becoming  suspicious  and  watchful  from  the  number  of  times  they 
had  been  deceived.  Many  of  the  little  German  princes  had  their 
laboratories  and  kept  one  or  more  alchemists  busily  at  work,  but  woe 
to  the  one  whose  deceptions  were  found  out ;  imprisonment  was 
among  the  least  of  the  punishments  for  such.  Hanging,  quartering, 
and  even  burning  in  an  iron  chair,  when  the  case  was  aggravated, 
were  among  the  favors  bestowed  upon  these  cast-off  favorites.  Fur- 
thermore, if  they  heard  of  an  alchemist  within  their  dominions  who 
was  reported  as  skilled  in  his  art,  come  he  must  and  labor  for  them. 
Certainly  they  would  take  care  that  so  great  a  prize  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  neighboring  potentate.  The  history  of  Boettger 
is  a  typical  instance  of  such  persecution.  A  wandering  alchemist  was 
said  to  have  given  Bcettger  a  piece  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  A 
fragment  of  the  gold,  which  he  was  said  to  have  made  with  it,  was 
handed  Frederick  I,  of  Prussia,  for  Boettger  then  lived  in  Berlin. 
Frederick  seeking  to  look  too  closely  into  his  methods,  Bcettger  fled  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  entered  as  a  student.  Frederick  sent  an  officer 
and  some  soldiers  after  him.  But  Wittenberg  belonged  to  Saxony, 
and  hence  B.'s  arrest. and  removal  was  resisted.  The  ruler  of  this 
country,  then  also  King  of  Poland,  had  Bcettger  conveyed  secretly  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  kept  closely  watched.  He  hoped  to  replenish 
his  treasury  by  aid  of  the  latter's  art.  Many  and  costly  experiments 
were  made,  and,  in  1704,  Bcettger  had  cost  the  king  forty  thousand  tha- 
lers.  Still  the  king  had  faith  in  him,  and  when  the  Swedes  threatened 
to  invade  Saxony,  Bcettger,  along  with  the  other  treasures,  was  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Credulity  was  overtaxed  at  last,  however,  and 
Bcettger  would  have  suffered  the  harshest  treatment  but  for  his  exceed- 
ingly valuable  discovery  of  the  lost  art  of  porcelain-making.  He 
founded  the  celebrated  porcelain  factory  of  Dresden,  and  was,  after 
all,  the  goose  who  laid  many  golden  eggs  for  Saxony. 

Now,  observe  how  unreasonably  these  alchemists  were  treated.  It 
was  merely  rumored  that  Bcettger  had  a  piece  of  the  wonderful  stone. 
He  did  not  offer  his  services  to  the  king.  He  was  really  forced  to 
impose  on  him,  and  from  his  sixteenth  year  (for  it  was  at  that  age  that 
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he  fled  from  Berlin)  he  lived  in  virtual  imprisonment.  Many  an  inno- 
cent old  philosopher  fella  victim  to  the  greed  of  the  credulous,  because 
rumor  had  it  that  he  possessed  the  Elixir  of  Life  or  the  Philosopher's 
Stone. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  these  alchemists  sought  to  work  in 
secrecy,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Rosicrucian  Brotherhood  should 
prove  attractive  to  them,  especially  with  its  alluring  promise  of  perfect 
knowledge  to  those  fitted  to  receive  it.  The  Brotherhood  then  soon 
became  a  society  of  alchemists,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  superstition,  which  seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  older  alche- 
mists ;  the  Rosicrucians,  in  fact,  have  been  called  spiritual  alchemists. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  this  time,  the  term  alchemy  no  lon- 
ger included  chemistry.  The  greater  chemists  of  this  period  scorned 
the  imputation  of  alchemy,  and  gave  their  labor  to  more  useful  ends 
than  the  attempt  to  make  gold.  Yet  we  must  not  think  of  this  as 
being  the  sole  aim  of  alchemy.  It  was  the  chief  and  highest  object 
of  their  art,  but  they  also  strove  after  many  chemical  impossibili- 
ties. Wiegleb  summarizes  their  pursuits  as  "  the  production  of  precious 
stories  ;  the  fixation  of  mercury  and  its  extraction  from  the  natural 
metals  ;  the  transformation  of  water  into  vinegar;  making  flexible  and 
malleable  glass  ;  the  elixir  of  life  ;  transformation  of  salt  into  saltpetre  ; 
preparing  a  universal  solvent ;  making  perpetual  lamps  ;  reproduction 
of  plants  and  animals  from  their  ashes,  and  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
All  of  these  queer  objects  formed  a  part  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  they  wrote  many  books  on  these  subjects,  which 
were  not  printed,  but  in  MSS.  were  passed  from  member  to  member, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  certain  German  libraries,  particularly  that  of 
the  University  of  Giessen. 

The  often  quoted  legend  in  the  Spectator  (No.  379)  about  Rosen- 
kreuz  himself  serves  to  show  the  claim  made  that  the  adept  Rosicru- 
cians possessed  the  solution  to  all  these  problems.  The  legend  is  that 
"  a  certain  person,  having  occasion  to  dig  somewhat  deep  in  the  ground 
where  the  philosopher  Rosenkreuz  lay  interred,  met  with  a  small  door, 
having  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  His  curiosity,  and  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  him  to  force  open  the  door. 
He  was  immediately  surprised  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  discov- 
ered a  very  fair  vault.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in 
armor,   sitting  by  a  table  and   leaning  on  his   left  arm.     He  held  a 
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truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.  The 
man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault  than  the  statue, 
erecting  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright,  and,  upon 
the  fellow  advancing  another  step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right 
hand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third  step,  when  the  statue,  with  a 
furious  blow,  broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  left  his  guest 
in  sudden  darkness.  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure  the  country 
people  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and  discovered  that  the 
statue,  which  was  made  of  brass,  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
clockwork;  that  the  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose  and  underlaid  with 
several  springs,  which,  upon  any  man's  treading  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened.  Rosicrucius,  said  his  disciples,  made  use  of  this 
method  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  re-invented  the  ever-burning 
lamps  of  the  ancients,  though  he  was  resolved  no  one  should  reap  any 
advantage  from  the  discovery" — a  course  of  action,  we  may  add, 
singularly  out.  of  keeping  with  the  gentleman's  alleged  general  benevo- 
lence. But  when  Budgell  wrote  this  number  of  the  Spectator,  which 
was  May  1712,  the  Rosicrucians  no  longer  made  pretence  to  be  striv- 
ing after  the  advancement  of  the  race.  As  Budgell  expressed  it, 
"  His  disciples  still  pretend  to  new  discoveries,  which  they  are  never  to 
communicate  to  the  rest  of  mankind."  It  is  strange  that  such  an 
authority  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  should  neglect  contemporary 
evidence  of  this  kind  and  other  much  stronger  evidence,  and  style  the 
Rosicrucians  "  an  entirely  fabulous  society."  From  the  seventeenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  proof  that  many  even 
of  noble  families  in  Germany  and  the  Lowlands  belonged  to  it.  Many 
other  world-famous  impostors  laid  claim  to  membership  in  the  Broth- 
erhood, and  the  rise  of  the  Rosicrucians  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  alchemists  and  a  noteworthy  addition  to  alchemistical 
literature.  Among  the  famous  impostors  claiming  to  be  Rosicrucians 
I  may  but  mention  the  Count  Saint-Germain  and  Cagliostro,  the  de- 
tails of  whose  lives  throw  much  light  on  human  effrontery  and  human 
credulity. 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 
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OLD   TIMES   IN   CHAPEL   HILL. 


No.  VIII. 


GOVERNOR   SWAIN. 

It  is  something  of  a  coincidence  that  since  the  publication  of  No. 
VII  of  these  reminiscences,  in  which  I  remarked  upon  the  influence 
a  wife  must  necessarily  exert  upon  her  husband's  character  and  career 
through  life  (in  reference  especially  to  Mrs.  Swain's  influence),  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  an  expression  of  Governor  Swain's  own 
opinion  (with  illustrations)  of  that  same  oft-discussed  topic,  the  wife  s  in- 
fluence. In  1856-'/  he  delivered  an  address  in  Raleigh  before  the  "  Oak 
City  Guards,"  and  suggested,  in  the  course  of  it,  a  criticism  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  wives  of  the  two  first  Governors  of  North 
Carolina,  which  is,  at  least,  amusing  now  to  recall,  since  thirty  or  more 
years  thereafter  I  venture  on  the  same  theme,  taking  Mrs.  Swain  as 
my  text. 

I  must  make  an  excursus  here,  and  fortify  my  position  by  giving 
the  Governor's  story : 

William  Drummond  was  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
appointed  in  1663  by  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  who  was  one 
of  the  "  Lords  Proprietors  "  of  the  newly  granted  province  of  Carolina. 

In  his  first  preface  to  the  "  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,"" 
Colonel  Saunders  expresses  the  opinion  that  Drummond  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  "Lords"  in  England,  and  not  to  Berkeley 
especially  ;  admitting,  however,  that  Berkeley  no  doubt  gave  him  his 
good  word,  as  Drummond,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  repute,  then  settled  and  married  in  Virginia,  and,  apparently,  at 
that  time  a  friend  of  Berkeley's. 

He  was  Governor  of  our  State  three  years,  the  full  term  proposed 
by  the  Lords.  Hawks,  and  other  early  historians,  represent  it  that  he 
was  "  removed  "  by  Berkeley.  Governor  Swain  follows  on  this  con- 
jecture, and  founds  his  theory  of  woman's  influence  thereon.  Colonel 
Saunders  says  that  Drummond  was  in  office  three  years,  according  to> 
law,  and  was  neither  "  removed  "  nor  "superseded." 

However,  we  are  now  following  the  early  explorers,  who  had  not  the 
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lights  which  our  excellent  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  State  has 
lately  turned  on  those  dark  corners  of  our  history. 

Dr.  Hawks  says  (his  imagination,  undoubtedly,  quickened  by  the 
Governor's  suggestions,)  that  Drummond  was  "  superseded,"  in  1667, 
by  Samuel  Stephens,  and  returned  to  Virginia,  where,  ten  years  after 
he  is  found  a  prominent  leader  in  "  Bacon's  Rebellion  "  against 
Berkeley. 

Stephens  died  early  in  1674,  and  Berkeley  married  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Frances  Stephens,  and  later  annalists  tell  us  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  very  much  in  love  with  and  entirely  devoted  to  this  lady.  He  did 
not  live  long  with  her,  for,  in  1677,  having  suppressed  the  rebellion 
with  an  iron  and  bloody  hand,  Berkeley  went  over  to  England  to  give 
an  account  to  the  King  and  Lords  of  his  vindictive  proceedings,  and 
died  there  in  a  few  months  in  disgrace.  In  his  will,  leaving  Lady 
Frances  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  he  adds:  "If  God  had 
blessed  me  with  a  far  greater  estate,  I  would  have  given  it  all  to  my 
most  dearly  beloved  wife." 

Lady  Frances  Berkeley  had  been  Mrs.  Stephens,  wife  of  the  man 
who  "superseded  "  Drummond  in  his  office.  We  are  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Drummond  did  not  love  Mrs.  Stephens — neither  as  Mrs.  Stephens 
nor  as  Lady  Berkeley ;  and  when  the  Bacon  Rebellion  broke  out,  in 
1676,  Drummond  joined  it,  strongly  stimulated  thereto,  as  is  well 
known,  by  his  wife,  who  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect,  and  not  inferior  in  courage  to  her  husband.  Drummond  was, 
by  this  time,  an  object  of  Berkeley's  bitter  animosity.  History  tells 
Ais  of  Berkeley's  savage  reception  of  his  former  friend  when  brought 
;£>e£ore  him  a  helpless  prisoner.  Not  satisfied  with  his  instant  execu- 
tion, Berkeley  pursued  his  widow  and  her  children,  claiming  all  his 
^personal  property  as  forfeited  by  his  treason,  and  confiscating  his  es- 
tate, thereby  reducing  them  to  beggary. 

^Governor  Swain  conjectures  the  hand  of  Lady  Berkeley  in  all  this 
^vengeance. 

Next,  we  see  Mrs.  Drummond  in  North  Carolina,  where  Lady  Berke- 
ley is  again  the  wife  of  a  Governor,  and,  as  Mrs.  Governor  Ludwell,  is 
carried  to  court  by  Mrs.  Drummond,  to  be  made  to  restore  the  Drum- 
pond  property,  which  she,  as  Governor  Berkeley's  heir,  was  enjoying. 

(I  am  glad  to  state  that  she  was  made  to  refund  it.  Sarah  Drum- 
mond's  cry  for  justice  reached  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  King's  ear.) 
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Governor  Swain's  point  is,  that  these  two  spirited  ladies  {he  says 
"two  angry  women,")  doubtless  stimulated  their  respective  husbands 
to  increased  resentment  and  violence,  and  it  was  their  influence  which 
fanned  their  incipient  alienation,  till  the  strife  between  them  ended  in 
blood.  Dux  femina  facti.  Perhaps  so.  At  any  rate,  I  was  pleased, 
in  turning  over  these  old  pages  of  North  Carolina  history,  to  find  my 
favorite  theory,  that  a  man  and  his  family  and  his  fortunes  are  very 
much  what  the  wife  and  mother  permits  them  to   be,  thus  reinforced. 

In  1877,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Governor  Vance  delivered,  in  Gerrard  Hall,  a  memorial  oration 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Governor  Swain,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  fill  all  the  requisites  of  such  an  occasion.  I  have  read  it  many 
times,  and  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  an  elo- 
quent, comprehensive,  accurate,  affectionately  appreciative  and  beauti- 
fully executed  estimate  of  Governor  Swain's  services  to  the  State. 

No  man  was  better  qualified,  by  long  and  intimate  association  with 
the  subject  of  his  eulogy,  to  write  such  an  address  than  Governor 
Vance.  Governor  Swain  felt  for  him  the  fondness  of  a  father,  and 
exulted  in  the  successes  and  the  honors  that  flowed  in  upon  him  from 
his  first  entrance  in  public  life.  They  were  always  in  accord,  and 
Governor  Vance  says  himself  that,  during  the  troubled  years  of  the 
war  especially,  there  was  no  man  in  the  State  to  whom  he  went  more 
frequently  for  consultation  than  Governor  Swain,  except,  perhaps, 
Governor  Graham. 

1  think  this  was  one  of  Governor  Swain's  most  marked  characteris- 
tics, the  ability  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  those  around 
him.  Some  student  of  psychology  will,  doubtless,  in  the  future,  sue- 
cessfully  analyze,  separate  and  define  those  mysterious  influences  pro- 
ceeding from  one  to  another  of  us  all — sometimes  attractive,  some- 
times repellant — which  we  all  are  conscious  of,  and  all,  more  or  less, 
yield  to,  yet  have  no  name  for. 

Why  one  man  should  lead,  direct,  be  loved  and  be  obeyed,  where 
another,  perhaps  of  a  higher  grade  of  intellect  and  education,  fails  to 
accomplish  anything,  is  yet  to  be  explained. 

Governor  Swain  had  enthusiasm  himself ;  he  had  sympathy.  Under 
a  mild  manner,  a  gentle  temper,  a  cautious  nature,  he  carried  a  fire 
that  was  always  ready  to  flame  and  communicate  its  generous  heat  in 
behalf  of  patriotism,  generosity,  benevolence,  religion. 
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Here  is  Governor  Vance's  glowing  reminiscence  of  one  of  his  reci- 
tations on  Constitutional  Law— one  of  the  many  times  when,  seizing 
an  opportunity,  he  would  leave  the  text  of  the  lesson  and  give  his 
whole  soul  to  the  stirring  up  and  warming  into  life  generous  and  emu- 
lous sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils: 

"A  single  general  question  was  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  then  he  began  to  discourse  of  Chancellor  Kent,  whose 
treatise  we  were  studying.  From  Kent  he  went  to  Story,  from  Story 
to  Marshall,  repeating  anecdotes  of  the  great  Americans  who  had 
framed  and  interpreted  our  organic  law,  and  touching  upon  the  debate 
between  Hayne  and  Webster.  From  these  he  went  back  and  back  to 
the  men  and  the  times  when  the  great  seminal  principles  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberty  were  eliminated  from  feudal  chaos,  and  placed  one  by 
one,  as  stones  polished  by  the  genius  of  the  wise  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  the  brave,  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  human  freedom.  He 
told  us  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  of  the  genius  of  Chatham  ;  he  took  us 
into  the  prison  of  Elliot,  and  to  the  death-bed  of  Hampden ;  into  the 
closet  with  Coke  and  Maynard ;  to  the  forum  where  Somers  spoke ;  to 
the  deck  of  the  Brill,  where  William  the  Deliverer  stood  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  shores  of  England  ;  to  the  scaffolds  of  Sydney,  and  of  our 
own  glorious  Raleigh.  Warming  as  he  went  with  the  glowing  theme  ; 
walking  up  and  down  the  recitation-room,  which  was  then  the  Univer- 
sity Library  of  the  'old  South,'  with  long  and  awkward  strides ;  heav- 
ing those  heavy,  passionate  sighs,  which  were  always,  with  him,  the 
witnesses  of  deep  emotion — he  would  now  and  then  stop,  reach  down 
from  some  shelf  a  volume  of  some  old  poet,  and  read,  with  trembling 
voice,  some  grand  inspiring  words,  addressed  to  man's  truest  am- 
bition, that  thrilled  our  souls  like  a  song  of  the  chief  musician.  A 
profound  silence  was  evidence  of  the  deep  attention  of  the  class,  and 
the  hour  passed  almost  before  we  knew  it  had  begun." 

Such  an  hour  as  this  was  an  hour  of  seed-lowing.  The  harvest,  who 
can  tell  ? 

In  one  respect  especially,  Gov.  Swain  was  a  typical  North  Caro- 
linian ;  he  was  the  first  to  begin  a  number  of  new  things. 

In  how  many  has  North  Carolina  been  first,  or  foremost  ?  With 
some  of  us,  it  has  been  a  point  of  honor  to  be  able  to  recount  them. 
For  instance,  we  would  say,  exulting  : 

The  first  white  child  born  on  this  continent,  of  English  parents,  was 
North  Carolina's  ; 
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The  first  christening  of  a  baby  ; 

The  first  attempt  at  a  colony  ; 

The  first  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 

The  first  Geological  survey  ; 

The  first  State  Normal  School  in  the  South  ; 

The  first  in  the  South  to  have  an   Experiment  Station  ; 

The  first  to  have  a  Colored  Deaf  and   Dumb  Asylum,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

The  list  is  a  pretty  long  one.  Gov.  Swain  liked  to  be  starting  things 
too.  He  first  introduced  the  practice  of  opening  the  Faculty  meet- 
ings with  prayer.  He  inaugurated  many  improvements  in  the  village 
of  Chapel  Hill,  and  in  the  Campus.  He  first  introduced  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  University  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  He  started  the 
State  Historical  Society.  He  broke  up  the  time-honored  custom  of 
having  refreshments  prepared  for  the  Faculty  at  their  weekly  meet- 
ing. These  meetings  were  held  in  turn  at  the  house  of  each  Profes- 
sor, on  Friday  nights,  and  it  made  the  children  of  each  family  take  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  business,  since  cake  and  wine  and  fruit  and  nuts 
were  liberally  provided  and  duly  set  forth  on  a  side-table,  where  the 
gentlemen  helped  themselves  informally  when  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  concluded.  The  fragments  of  these  hebdomadal  feasts  / 
fell  to  the  children  next  day,  so  that  we  might  always  be  relied  upon 
to  know  when  "faculty  meeting"  was  due  at  "  our  house."  When 
the  temperance  movement  was  begun  in  this  country,  Gov.  Swain  sug- 
gested to  his  colleagues  that  their  example  in  giving  up  the  use  of 
wine  at  their  tables  and  in  these  meetings  would  be  of  value.  And  so 
it  was  done. 

He  first  introduced  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  two  miles  of  the  Campus.  Finally,  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  a  complimentary  dinner  al  fresco  to  the  graduating  class.  This 
was  given  on  Commencement  Day  1853,  when  a  long  table  was  set  '  ^ 
beside  the  walk  leading  from  the  Hall  of  the  P.  D.  T.  Fraternity  to 
the  gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  yard,  and  sixty  seniors  sat  down  to  an 
elegant  dinner  provided  and  personally  superintended  in  its  prepara- 
tion by  Mrs.  Swain  herself,  with  no  other  aid  than  her  own  servants 
afforded.  She  was  a  good  housekeeper  when  she  chose  to  exert  the 
gift.  She  could  engineer  such  an  entertainment  well,  and  took  no 
little  pride  in  it. 

As  to  the  conventionalities  of  such  an  occasion,  the  style,  the  form 
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and  ceremony  or  buckram  of  any  description,  neither  she  nor  the  Gov- 
ernor affected  the  least  approach  to  these.  All  was  good,  abundant, 
and  neatly  served,  and  you  were  heartily  welcome.  No  more  was 
needed.  The  Governor,  plain  as  he  was,  had,  however,  a  native  dig- 
nity of  demeanor  that  sat  well  upon  him  and  added  to  the  affection- 
ate loyalty  of  his  "  boys."  "  Old  Bunk,"  as  they  called  him,  could 
joke  with  the  sauciest  one  among  them,  could  "  give  and  take  "  with  the 
best  humor  in  the  world,  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  proper  distance 
that  should  hedge  "  a  man  set  in  authority,"  and  the  boys  never  over- 
stepped it. 

That  dinner  was  a  most  successful  one.  I  recall  the  group  of  ladies 
who  with  Mrs.  Swain  stood  overlooking  it  all  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  wide  back  piazza  of  the  stately  old  mansion,  that  then  stood  in 
the  centre  of  that  large  and  beautiful  yard.  They  looked  down  upon 
a  bright  and  wholesome  scene.  The  June  sunshine  was  tempered  by 
the  shade  of  the  fine  oaks  ;  the  commencement  brass  band,  in  scarlet 
jackets,  discoursed  excellent  music  while  the  feast  went  on,  and  ac- 
cented the  speeches  that  followed. 

Several  scenes  as  striking  fill  my  mind's  eye  as  I  recall  old  days  in 
Chapel  Hill,  all  marked  by  much  simplicity,  great  absence  of  ceremo- 
nial, and  a  certain  subtle  flavor  withal,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  wild 
flower,  which  Chapel  Hill  will  never  see  reproduced. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

But  we  cannot 

Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations. 

There  was  something  large-natured  and  manly  about  Gov.  Swain 
and  about  the  men  of  his  day,  which  are  very  pleasant  to  remember. 

He  was  plain  and  temperate  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  A  dinner  of 
bacon  and  greens  would  suffice  him  ;  a  glass  of  good  milk  was  as  good 
as  a  glass  of  good  wine.  He  kept,  however,  a  handsome  carriage  and 
a  good  pair  of  horses,  and  furnished  his  house  well.  He  knew  how  to 
spend,  and  also  how  to  give  when  the  time  came.  He  was  careful  of 
money,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Swain.  Neither  of  them  liked  to  give  it,  but  the 
Governor  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  his  neighbors  with  small  loans  from 
$50  to  $500,  a  practice  which  Dr.  Johnson  recommends  as  a  good 
means  to  secure  influence  and  popularity.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  this  way. 

Some  five  or  six  years  after  his  removal  to  Chapel  Hill,  his  oldest 
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son,  a  promising  child  perhaps  ten  years  old,  died.  T/his  was  a  severe 
blow,  long  felt  by  the  Governor,  and  had  the  effect/to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  consolations  afforded  by  religion.  / 

I  remember  his  telling  me  years  after  of  the  bri^f  notice  of  this  lit- 
tle boy's  death  sent  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  then  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  and  afterwards  for  more  than  thirty  years  Bishop  of  Mis- 
sissippi, adding  that  he  had  always  thought  that  notice  a  model.  The 
death  was  announced,  dates  given — and  then  these  words:  "His  days 
were  few,  and  full  of  promise." 

Gov.  Swain  was  a  Presbyterian,  warmly  and  intelligently  attached 
to  that  communion,  with  a  most  liberal  and  Catholic  spirit  towards  all 
others.  He  was  very  fond  ®f  good  Methodist  preaching.  Mrs.  Swain 
was,  if  anything,  a  Methodist,  as  all  her  family  were,  but  she  never  was 
a  member  of  any  church,  and  very  seldom  ever  attended  public  wor- 
ship. She  was  a  very  good  critic  of  a  sermon  whenever  she  did  go. 
She  was  a  very  reserved  woman  upon  all  such  topics,  and  died  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  without  any  explicit  profession  of  any  faith. 

Their  children  gave  them  trouble.  The  eldest,  Anne  Swain,  is  still 
remembered  round  Chapel  Hill,  and  especially  by  the  poor,  with  affec- 
tion and  pity.  From  her  birth  she  had  shown  marks  of  a  tendency  to- 
wards abberration  of  mind,  (Governor  Swain's  father  had  been  insane  for 
years  before  his  death),  and  long  before  she  was  twenty  her  physical 
health  was  a  wreck,  so  that  she  was  early  weighted.  Some  faculties 
of  her  mind  seemed  abnormally  developed.  Her  imagination  and  her 
memory  were  both  greatly  in  excess  of  her  judgment,  and  she  possessed 
an  extraordinary  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing,  which,  had  it  been 
properly  trained,  must  have  greatly  distinguished  her.  I  possess  many 
notes  from  her  written  elegantly  and  expressed  with  great  felicity  of 
language.  Careful  and  judicious  home  teaching  and  guidance  and 
watchful  care  were  what  she  needed,  but  did  not  receive. 

She  was  extremely  charitable.  She  loved  her  humblest  neighbors, 
and  loved  to  sit  in  their  cabins  and  hear  their  simple  annals.  She 
read  an  immense  amount  of  light  literature,  and  had  a  prodigious 
memory  for  every  book  she  had  read,  and  every  sermon  she  had  heard. 
Her  days  were  passed  how  sadly,  how  painfully,  how  hopelessly,  none 
can  now  say.  Sometimes  partially,  sometimes  wholly  deranged,  and 
sometimes  brighter  than  the  best  of  us,  yet  suffering  the  agony  of 
knowing  that  she  was  smitten  ;  always  affectionate,  generous,  charita- 
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ble,  humble.  I  cannot  now  think  of  Anne  Swain,  the  playmate  of  my 
childhood,  without  a  pang  of  regret  and  of  sorrow  for  her  fate.  It  is 
twenty-one  years  this  April  since  she  peacefully  resigned  an  aimless, 
beclouded  life.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Dying, 
she  asked  that  the  colored  people  should  sing  a  certain  hymn  at  her 
grave,  and  this  they  did,  many  of  them  in  tears  as  their  simple  melody 
rose  in  the  air.  She  was  buried  temporarily  in  the  garden  under  the 
cedar  trees  in  front  of  the  before-mentioned  Fraternity  Hall,  and  there 
her  father  was  placed  beside  her  sixteen  months  after.  He  had  made 
it  his  daily  practice  in  all  those  months  to  go  at  or  just  before  day 
dawn  and  pray  at  her  grave. 

The  only  son  who  grew  to  manhood,  Richard  Caswell  Swain,  (named 
for  Mrs.  Swain's  grandfather  Gov.  Caswell,  the  first  Governor  of  freed 
and  independent  North  Carolina),  was  in  no  respect  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  his  father.  His  mother  and  sisters  loved  him  and  believed  in 
him.  He  was  killed  in  a  railroad  collision  in  Illinois  about  fifteen 
years  since. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Ella  Hope,  was  a  pretty,  bright,  and  win- 
ning girl,  who  married  in  August,  1865,  General  Atkins  of  Illinois, 
commanding  the  Federal  Brigade  of  Cavalry  who  took  possession  of 
Chapel  Hill  the  April  previous. 

During  the  war,  Gov.  Swain,  whose  private  fortune  was  much  more 
considerable  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  place,  set  his  neigh- 
bors an  excellent  example  of  prudence,  thrift  and  economy.  No  poor 
man  in  Orange  county  lived  at  a  plainer  table  than  he.  Much  as  he 
had  hated  and  deplored  secession,  foreseeing,  as  I  believe  every  mem- 
ber of  his  Faculty  also  did,  the  disaster  and  ruin  it  was  to  end  in,  he 
stood  by  North  Carolina  heart  and  soul.  While  it  wrung  the  inmost 
fibres  of  his  heart  to  see  his  "boys"  rushing  away  as  each  Southern 
State  shook  out  her  battle  flag  and  summoned  her  own,  still  he  could 
not  but  exult  in  their  generous  ardor. 

To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  delighted  to  identify  the  University 
and  her  sons  with  that  four  years'  gallant,  hopeless  struggle  in  whose 
principles,  or  leaders,  or  final  success,  his  judgment  saw  no  ground  for 
confidence. 

He  followed  with  deep  anxiety  the  fortunes  of  each  one  as  they 
rose  or  fell  during  the  war.     How  his  heart  would  have  swelled  with 
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grateful  emotion  could  he  have  foreseen  our  "Memorial  Hall "  and 
their  beloved  names  preserved  for  the  applause  of  future  generations. 
In  nis  government  of  the  students  he  relied  very  much  on  the 
young  men  themselves.  He  would  single  out  a  few  in  each  class,  and 
make  them  his  object.  The  senior  class  especially  received  his  watch- 
ful attention.  He  would  say  "get  hold  of  half  a  dozen  first  rate  seniors 
and  you  have  the  rest  of  the  class;  and  if  you  have  got  the  seniors  to 
feel  and  act  like  gentlemen,  you  have  all  the  other  classes."  Then 
smiling,  he  would  add — "give  me  the  senior  class,  and  I'll  engage  for 
the  rest." 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer. 


A  LAZY  SOPHOMORE'S  DREAM. 


Of  late  I've  lived  a  life  of  idleness. 

But  that  is  past,  and  so  I  now  confess 

That  Chemistry  I  scorned  and  Latin  too; 

Nor  did  my  mother  tongue  receive  her  due  ; 

The  charm  of  Sophocles  I  could  not  see, 

And  his  Antigone  was  Greek  to  me  ; 

Equations  of  the  circle  I  forgot, 

Foci  and  latus-rectums,  all  the  lot 

Of  horrid  monsters  lurking  in  the  Cones 

That  chill  a  Soph'more's  marrow  in  his  bones. 

But  now  I've  vowed  to  make  a  reformation, 

Warned  by  a  dread  nocturnal  visitation. 

For  wrapped  last  night  in  slumber's  sweet  embrace, 

An  awful  throng  appeared  before  my  face. 

The  togaed  shade  of  Terence  led  the  band 

With  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  in  his  hand  ; 

And  after  him  appeared  old  Sophocles 

Who  had  a  volume  of  his  tragedies  ; 

Then  partly  entered  the  Parabola 

With  crooked  legs  extending  out  afar, 
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And  having  laid  his  axis  on  the  bed, 
He  shot  a  focal  radius  at  my  head, 
And  raised  his  eccentricity.     But  fast, 
Each  one  determined  not  to  be  the  last, 
Through  door,  fire  place  and  broken  window-pane 
The  text-book  terrors  rushed  with  might  and  main. 
Joined  with  the  Conies  came  the  theorems  all, 
And  Chemistry's  whole  household,  great  and  small, 
The  elements  of  weight  and  gases  light. 

I  thought  I  could  detect — but  not  by  sight — 
The  heavy  fumes  of  Nitrous  Anhydride, 
Chlorine  and  nascent  Hydrogen  Sulphide. 
The  symbols  strange  of  Chemistry's  large  clan, 
The  O's  and  N's  and  H's,  soon  began 
To  sport  with  mathematic  unicorns, 
Fierce  raging  letters  having  primes  for  horns. 
Metals  detected  by  the  spectrum  rays 
Commenced  to  play  with  ;tr's,  j/'s  and  as. 

Close  by  I  noticed  quite  a  frightful  knot, 

That  Mathematics'  children  seemed,  but  what 

The  monsters  were  at  first  I  could  not  tell. 

Though  evidently  not  acquainted  well, 

I  thought  that  I  had  seen  them  once  before; 

And  when  I  saw  the  weapons  that  they  bore, 

Sharp  anharmonic  pencils  of  great  size, 

Experience  drear  helped  me  to  recognize 

Cross  Ratios — crosser  than  the  crossest  eyes, 

And  crosser  than  the  crossest  sitting  hen. 

I  saw  them  form  to  charge  upon  me,  then 

Alarmed  I  tried  to  rise,  but  straightway  found 

Equations  held  my  limbs  securely  bound. 

They  came  not  tho',  but  stood  with  threatening  looks. 

That  Conic  Sections  least  of  all  my  books 

I  opened  now,  all  easily  confessed. 

So  to  this  strange  assemblage  seemed  it  best 
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That  Math,  of  right  should  be  the  first  to  speak 

Upon  the  punishment  that  all  did  seek, 

What  form  of  vengeance  'twould  be  best  to  wreak. 

Therefore  Ellipse,  with  stern  aspect  and  grim, 

(With  great  indifference  I  treated  him 

That  morning,  as  I'd  done  for  days  before), 

For  silence  called,  and  rapped  upon  the  floor. 

An  eloquent  address  he  did  not  make, 

But  uttered  words  that  made  my  bosom  quake. 

He  said  'twould  give  me  greatest  consternation 

To  fall  in  May  on  Math,  examination, 

And  swore  that  he  would  never  let  me  pass 

Unless  I  showed  him  more  respect  on  class. 

At  this  the  crowd  sent  up  a  joyful  shout, 

And  all  began  to  compass  me  about, 

Gloating  with  fiendish  glee  o'er  my  distress. 

Intoxicated  though  with  joyfulness, 

A  crazy  Phosphorous  stick  in  mad  career 

To  waspish  Nitro-Glycerine  came  too  near  ; 

A  loud  explosion  filled  the  room  with  smoke, 

The  Phosphorous  blazed  up,  and  I  awoke. — 

But  not  to  find  tormentors  filled  with  ire: 

Wilkes,  with  his  torch,  had  come  to  build  our  fire. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


What  accounts  for  the  preeminence  of  German  Universities?  It  is 
the  excellent  system  of  preparatory  schools.  This  system  is  Ger- 
many's strength  and  the  great,  though  natural,  drawback  of  American 
education.  I  shall  not  swell  these  pages  by  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  elementary  instruction  ;  some  words  of  explanation  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

We  omit  the  public  schools  that  give  the  boy  or  girl  a  sound  com- 
mon education,  from    the    sixth    to    the    fourteenth  year.     Whoever 
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intends  to  go  to  the  University  must  be  prepared  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Of  co-education  there  is  none  ;  girls  of  the  upper  classes  get  their 
instruction  at  female  high  schools*  which  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Gymnasia,  as  will  be  clear  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
German  system,  or  who  follow  these  lines.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  year  the  pupil  receives  his  instruction  in  a  preparatory  school, 
and  then  goes  to  the  Gymnasium  for  training,  which  lasts  through  nine 
years  more.  The  higher  class  is  not  promoted  as  a  whole,  but  only 
those  who  give  promise  of  being  able  to  keep  up  in  the  advanced  class. 
Thus  all  elements  that  would  only  hamper  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  their  more  gifted  school-mates  are  rigorously  excluded.  Two 
opportunities  for  advancement  are  offered;  an  applicant  failing  on  his 
second  trial  is  dismissed. 

The  Faculty  of  teachers  is  composed  of  men  who  have  spent  four 
to  five  years  at  the  University,  and  have  passed  the  St  a  at  s- Ex  amen 
(State  examination)  in  those  subjects  which  they  desire  to  teach. 
After  passing  this  examination  they  have  to  spend  a  probationary  year, 
without  salary,  at  one  of  the  higher  schools,  where  they  give  instruc- 
tion for  six  to  eight  hours  per  week,  and  are  obliged  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  their  more  experienced  colleagues  ;  they  are  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  one  of  these,  who  assists  them  with  his  advice 
and  points  out  their  pedagogical  mistakes.  If  this  probationary  year 
is  satisfactory,  the  teacher  is  put  on  the  list  of  candidates  from  which 
the  boards  of  education  of  the  different  provinces  choose  their  teach- 
ers. It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  such  a  body  of  teachers,  com- 
posed of  congenial  men,  all  up  to  the  times  in  science,  and  many  of 
them  scholars  of  world-wide  fame,  presents  quite  a  different  aspect 
from  the  conglomerate  furnished  by  teachers'  agencies. 

Appointments  to  higher  positions  are  made  according  to  experience 
and  ability,  and  are  for  life,  thus  giving  the  teacher  that  feeling  of 
security  which  characterizes  all  other  governmental  positions,  and 
which  alone  can  be  the  stimulus  to  entire  devotion  to  his  profession. 

If  a  principal  or  teacher  should  be  desired  at  another  Gymnasium,  he 
can  be  instantly  transferred,  chiefly  on  his  own  request,  or  with  his  con- 
sent. The  abundance  of  material  renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
a  strict  principal  for  a  rougher  element  of  boys,  and  in  this  way  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  Gymnasia  is  attained. 

The  amount  of  lessons,  subjects  and  material  is  carefully  and  equally 
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prescribed  for  all' these  schools  ;  discipline  is  strictly  maintained,  and 
no  one  can  enter  a  school  without  a  certificate  from  the  one  he  left. 

From  the  constant  weeding  out  of  the  various  classes,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  is  small  ;  comparatively  few  are  left  who 
can  stand  the  very  rigorous  examination,  the  passing  of  which  entitles 
them  to  matriculate  at  a  University.  There  are  no  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  University. 

Of  the  thirty-two  weekly  lessons  given  in  all  Gymnasia,  of  which 
Berlin  alone  has  fifteen,  ten  are  devoted  to  Latin,  six  to  Greek;  math- 
ematics, including  Analytical  Geometry,  Stereometry,  Trigonometry, 
etc.,  Physics,  Religion,  etc.,  make  up  the  balance.  The  requirements 
for  examination  have  often  been  compared  with  those  for  the  different 
degrees  conferred  on  undergraduates  in  America.  I  shall  say  nothing 
on  this  subject ;  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  right  measure,  and  the  in- 
telligent will  readily  see  that  a  constant  instruction  during  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  by  able  teachers  must  produce  results  which  cannot  be 
got  by  any  other  means. 

One  thing  I  will  emphasize:  it  is  history.  There  is  nothing  so 
influential  in  the  development  of  the  young  mind ;  nothing  so 
essential  for  the  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  former  ages  and 
the  understanding  of  our  own  times  as  the  study  of  history.  No 
teacher  has  in  the  same  measure  the  power  of  shaping  the  mind 
of  his  pupils,  of  educating  them,  as  the  historian.  Knowledge  of  the 
history  of  ancient  times,  of  the  world,  is  the  Shibboleth  of  the  edu- 
cated people  in  Germany.  How  can  we  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
civilized  nations  in  Europe  without  having  studied  the  migration  of 
people?  How  can  we  venture  on  any  statement  on  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  Pope  without  being  settled  in  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages?  What  teaches  us  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  how 
can  we  conceive  it  without  a  knowledge  of  its  history  from  the  begin- 
nings? America  has  as  yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  free 
from  those  incidents  resulting  from  rivalry  of  nations.  The  constant 
conflicts  that  threaten  European  nations  are  unknown  to  the  Ameri- 
can statesman,  and  politics  is  mostly  confined  to  the  tariff,  to  prohibi- 
tion and  other  questions  of  domestic  policy. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me,  for  the  sake  of  mildly  expressing  truth, 
when  I  state  that  I  found  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  fate  of  man- 
kind   consists,   with   most    undergraduates,  in  half  a  dozen  anecdotes 
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from  the  lives  of  George  Washington,  etc  ;  at  the  highest  in  scanty, 
unsifted  material,  disconnected  and  abstruse,  best  forgotten  as  soon 
as  possible  to  get  the  mind  clear  for  sound  thoughts.  Unless  more  is 
done  in  this  line,  people  who  have  had  a  chance  to  have  the  facts  of 
history  impressed  on  their  minds,  while  in  school,  will  be  condemned 
to  hear  orators  dabbling  with  dates  and  illustrations  from  history  as 
a  schoolboy  with  geology,  before  audiences  that,  unable  to  control 
such  instructors,  enjoy  big  words  and  gesticulations.  Before  that  is 
done,  it  is  vain  to  think  of   teaching   the  history  of  literature  and  art. 

When  the  examination  at  the  Gymnasium  has  been  successfully 
passed,  the  young  man,  now  about  20,  has  only  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  education  ;  he  has  no  degree.  If  he  chooses  to  enter  civil  service, 
etc. — for  some  positions  candidates  are  taken  one  year  before  leaving 
the  Gymnasium — he  may  do  so.  Then  his  special  preparation  begins 
in  this  line;  for  postal  service,  only  graduates  are  taken,  and  he  can, 
after  four  to  five  years  and  a  special  examination,  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  clerk  ;  after  several  years  of  study  and  experience,  he  may 
present  himself  for  a  second  examination  and  become  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  postmaster.  I  shall  not  make  a  comparison  with  postal 
service  here  ;  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  civil  service  reform,  says  Mr. 
Hart,  to  whose  book,  reliable  in  every  case,  I  refer  for  a  more  detailed 
and  comparative  study  of  all  I  have  to  say  in  this  article.  I  shall  not 
describe  a  large  teachers'  meeting,  where  members  absconded  when 
somebody  began  a  comment  on  the  meaningless  phrase  "Turn  the 
rascals  out !"  I  shall  not  speak  about  characters  that  in  regular  com- 
petition are  doomed  only  to  public  contempt.  It  would  be  bad  for 
the  world  if  this  law  should  be  broken  too  long!  But  for  those  that 
are  unable  to  look  through  the  institutions  of  all  nations  of  the  high- 
est civilization,  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  subordi. 
nation  which  the  educated  have  for  the  more  educated,  the  inexpe- 
rienced for  the  men  of  long  practice  in  their  professions,  the  feeling 
that  conscientiousness,  experience  and  mental  capacity  decide  in  case 
of  promotion,  has  been  the  agent  of  bringing  German  civil  service, 
army,  schools,  the  whole  public  life  to  the  perfection  that  any  foreigner 
cannot  but  admire.  A  person  is  postmaster  because  he  has  more  ex- 
perience, and  showed  his  greater  knowledge  by  more  examinations. 

But  let  us  pass  over  to  our  real  subject.  The  student  goes  to  one 
of  the  twenty-three  Universities.     What  is  a  University?     It  is  an  in- 
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stitution  where  the  highest  kind  of  mental  training  is  given  that  a 
State  can  afford.  This  is  the  meaning  University  has  in  Europe  ;  it 
will  be  well  not  to  confound  the  ideas;  it  has  nothing  to  do  whatever 
with  "  universal."  "  Universal  "  instruction  is  given  at  the  district  school. 
The  intellectual  height  of  a  country  is  indicated  by  the  kind  of  in- 
struction given.  What  is  its  character  in  Germany  ?  Its  object  is,  as 
Hart  says,  the  ardent,  independent,  methodical  search  after  truth  in 
any  and  all  of  its  forms,  but  wholly  irrespective  of  utilitarian  applica- 
tion. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  branches  of  applied  medi- 
cine and  chemistry,  hardly  any  course  might  be  found  that  would 
give  the  student  the  opinion  of   being   turned  into   dollars  and  cents. 

The  student  of  law,  for  instance,  is  during  the  three  years  of  study 
never  offered  a  lecture  that  in  any  way  bears  on  the  practice  of  law. 
What  he  studies  is  the  principles  of  law,  law  as  a  science  ;  he  studies 
the  Institutions  of  Justinian  ;  he  is  trained  to  interpret  paragraphs 
from  the  "  Corpus  Juris  ;"  as  to  the  practice  of  law  he  is  not  much  wiser 
than  his  fellow-students.  The  student  in  English  Philology  begins 
with  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  old  Norse,  if  he  can,  and  then  goes 
through  the  labyrinth  of  middle  English  grammar.  In  the  seminary, 
he  is  trained  in  text  criticism,  editions  of  texts;  he  learns  the  methods 
of  investigation.  Where  he  gets  his  knowledge  of  modern  English, 
the  professor  will  never  inquire  ;  the  University  provides  for  it  by  the 
appointment  of  a  "  lector,"  mostly  a  native,  a  very  unhappy  position, 
as  the  student  will  not' regard  him  as  his  equal.  In  the  examination, 
modern  English  is  of  course  required,  but  the  main  stress  is  on  the 
scientific  side.  England  is  far  from  requiring  so  much  of  the  philolo- 
gist of  her  own  language,  and  Germany  has  cause  to  boast  now  of  a 
greater  number  of  real  English  philologists  than  England  herself ;  the 
same  with  Romance  philology. 

The  two  conditions  under  which  alone  this  instruction  can  be  given 
are  "  Lehrfreiheit  "  and  "  Lernfreiheit,"  freedom  for  the  professor  to 
teach  what  he  thinks  best,  and  for  the  student  to  choose  lectures  and 
to  attend  them  as  he  likes.  The  former  is  bound  to  give  one  course  of 
lectures  ;  the  other,  to  register  for  one,  which  may  be  not  more  than 
once  a  week.  Nobody  compels  him  to  attend ;  he  is  his  own  master, 
free  to  do  what  he  likes,  and  he  would  resent  it  as  an  encroachment 
upon  his  personal  liberty  if  anybody  should  dare  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  ways  of  living.     This  is  the   fundamental   difference  of 
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University  life  in  Germany  and  America.  There  are  no  classes  in 
German  Universities,  no  freshmen  or  sophomores,  no  graduating  class. 
The  University  tries  to  make  them  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
investigators  in  different  lines  of  studies,  original  men  ;  it  is  the  train- 
ing school  for  the  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  the  future 
University  professor.  How  can  different  individuals  reach  that  aim 
at  the  same  time?  The  class  system  shows  most  strikingly  that 
American  colleges  cannot  be  anything  more  than  educational  institu- 
tions ;  some  try  to  meet  the  demands  by  post-graduate  courses. 

The  instructors  are  privat-docent,  Associate-Professor  and  full  Pro- 
fessor. If  the  young  scholar  thinks  himself  able  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  an  academic  instructor,  he  is  free  to  do  so  after  graduation 
and  examination  by  the  Faculty.  He  can  choose  any  subject  for  his 
lectures.  His  ambition  will  be  to  write  a  book  and  make  himself 
known  by  contributions  to  scientific  journals.  If  his  work  attracts  at- 
tention, if  he  gets  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  he  may  get  a  call  to  fill  a 
vacancy  at  some  University.  The  instruction  is  given  through  lec- 
tures, seminary  and  laboratory  work.  Some  of  my  American  friends 
told  me  they  did  not  like  the  lecture  system.  As  the  only  means  of 
instruction,  it  will  be  for  our  times  insufficient,  but  as  the  essential 
part  it  is  the  only  possible  way.  Besides,  many  seem  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  after  a  professor  has  written  a  sketch  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures— the  lecture  itself  is  never  read — the  work  is  done  for  a  number 
of  years.  They  forget  that  the  professor  lectures  before  a  number  of 
young  scholars  who  have  chosen  their  specialties,  who  read  the  journals 
and  engage  in  private  investigations  under  his  supervision,  wide-awake 
men  that  perhaps  have  almost  finished  a  work  making  them  known 
to  the  whole  scientific  world.  They  would  certainly  detect,  at  the 
very  first  moment,  any  misstatement,  any  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  a 
professor  who  is  not  fully  up  to  the  times,  and  as  they  are  at  liberty 
to  hear  his  lectures  or  not,  a  young  hardworking  privat-docent  will  get 
his  profit  of  it. 

A  professor  does  not  lecture  more  than  about  eight  to  ten  hours  a 
week ;  those  that  have  laboratory  work,  perhaps  more  ;  many  even 
less  than  that,  according  to  the  time  the  professor  can  spend.  Even 
the  shortest  lecture  needs  a  good  deal  of  preparation  ;  the  student  re- 
quires original  work,  and  it  is  beyond  possibility  to  hide  from  the  stu- 
dents the  lack  of   scholarship   and    original   research.     The  student  is 
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not  obliged  to  stay  at  one  University,  he  can  change  every  half-year 
and  does  so  whenever  he  likes  to  hear  a  course  with  a  professor  who 
is  especially  renowned  in  his  department. 

Thus  the  professor  is  constantly  pushed  by  his  students.  Another 
thing  with  which  the  American  scholar  has  become  acquainted  but  a 
few  years  since,  is  criticism  in  the  numerous  journals,  a  power  of  which 
only  he  who  reads  German  journals  can  have  an  idea.  Every  teacher 
in  a  higher  school,  ever}'  physician,  lawyer,  etc..  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  advance  of  his  science  ;  many,  not  all,  devote  themselves  to  a 
special  field  in  their  specialties  and  eagerly  await  the  publication  of 
books  that  bear  on  their  subjects.  Wherever  they  may  appear,  in 
America,  France  or  Germany,  for  science  is  international,  the  authors 
will  be  sure  to  find  hundreds  of  readers  in  Germany,  and  every  book 
worthy  of  criticism  will  be  reviewed  by  the  most  competent  men,  and 
no  mercy  is  shown  to  anyone.  And  if  he  should  devote  several  years 
to  one  special  question,  he  would  learn  by  experience  that  he  had  co- 
workers who  use  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  point  out  mis- 
takes and  state  the  "  truth."  As  to  the  work  of  university  professors, 
another  thing  must  be  mentioned.  Even  if  they  should  not  publish 
their  researches,  their  opinion  about  certain  questions,  they  would 
meet  with  the  same  rigorous  criticism  directly  and  indirectly  through 
the  works  of  their  pupils. 

Not  very  long  ago,  I  read  a  review  in  a  German  journal.  The  last 
sentence  read  about  as  follows  :  "We  do  not  wish  to  see  anything  of  that 
author  again  before  he  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  what  to  write  about, 
and  before  he  is  better  settled  in  the  principles  of  his  discipline  than 
he  proves  by  this  book."  Unfortunately,  the  scholar  was  an  Ameri- 
can, who  had  half  a  year  ago  been  praised  in  several  county  papers  as 
the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age,  whom  "a  first-class  University  should 
hurry  to  acquire  before  he  found  a  chair  elsewhere."  Germany  will 
not  claim  him. 

A  University  has  four  faculties:  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Philosophy  ;  the  last  comprises  philology  of  the  various  languages, 
history,  philosophy,  archaeology,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  arts,  etc.  Some  Universities  have  it 
divided  into  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences.  The 
German  University  is  an  institution  with  ideal  purposes  ;  some  pro- 
fessors are  connected  with  it  that  have  rarely  one  or  two  pupils,  as  the 
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famous  Egyptologists  Duemichen,  Brugsch  and  others.  The  technical 
studies  can  have  no  place  there  ;  architecture,  engineering,  etc.,  are 
taught  at  the  Polytechnicum,  painting  at  the  schools  of  Duesseldorf 
and  Munich,  etc.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  student's  hand-book." 
The  student  gets  his  information  through  the  professor's  lectures  ;  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  and  studies  from  the  sources  ; 
the  historian  studies  his  science  from  the  various  writings  of  the 
time,  old  documents,  and  books  like  Curtius'  and  Mommsen's  ;  the 
philologist  studies  the  pieces  of  literature  from  the  original.  It  does 
not  depend  on  how  much  he  has  read,  but  how  he  has  read  it  ;  he  is 
instructed  in  the  method,  he  has  to  find  the  results  himself.  During 
one  semester  I  attended  the  seminary  of  Prof,  ten  Brink  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ;  only  the  first  act  was  finished,  but  attention  was  paid  to 
every  point  of  criticism  and  the  students  were  made  acquainted  with 
a  method  that  can  be  applied  to  every  literary  work.  No  professor 
will  hurry  through  his  work:  if  he  announces  a  lecture  on  the  history 
of  French  and  Italian  sounds  and  finishes  only  the  first,  every  student 
knows  that  he  got  the  method  for  the  latter  too.  They  are  now  be- 
ginning to  publish  hand-books,  but  they  are  only  a  guide  for  memory; 
they  are  books  with  seven  seals  to  every  one  who  did  not  before  study 
the  subject.  They  contain  mostly  bibliographical  references.  How 
extremely  poor'  the  hand-books  are  which  form  the  English  and 
American  student's  library,  I  had  a  sad  experience  the  other  day  :  I 
looked  up  two  points  in  Marsh's  History  of  the  English  Language,  a 
"  student's  hand-book  ;"  both  were  gross  mistakes,  in  one  case  a  mis- 
statement of  five  centuries.  I  put  it  back  on  the  shelf  for  the  further 
reference  of  the  "  student." 

What  is  now  required  for  the  different  professions  ? 

The  future  Protestant  minister  has  to  follow  a  course  of  at  least  three 
-years;  after  that  he  prepares  for  his  first  examination  (from  six  months 
to  one  year)  ;  his  second  examination  can  be  taken  after  two  to  three 
years — I  am  not  quite  sure — of  practical  service.  Then  he  is  eligible. 
Neither  of  the  commissions  for  examination  is  connected  with  the 
University,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  except  those  for  physicians 
and  teachers. 

The  lawyer  must  have  studied  three  years  ;  after  his  first  examina- 
tion, which  takes  about  half  a  year,  he  becomes  "  Referendar  "  and 
then  has  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  at  different  courts  during  four 
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years.  The  second  examination  (half  a  year  at  least)  makes  him  "As- 
sessor " — if  he  is  successful !  This  profession,  like  most  of  the  others, 
is  so  crowded — there  are  about  2,000  waiting  for  appointment — that 
he  has  to  wait  without  salary  for  two  to  four  years,  so  that  the  candi- 
date is  hardly  below  thirty  years,  but  he  knows  his  business. 

Medical  students  study  four  and  one-half  or  five  years  ;  first  exami- 
nation after  the  second  year,  the  last,  the  Staats-examen,  after  com- 
pleted studies ;  this  takes  about  half  a  year.  For  county  physician 
{"  Kreisphysicus")  they  have  to  take  another  examination  after  five 
years  of  practice,  I  think.  Then  they  are  entitled  to  give  government 
testimonials  ;  only  they  can  testify  before  the  court. 

Future  teachers  in  high  schools  can  take  their  first  examination 
after  the  third  year,  but  do  so  hardly  before  the  completed  fourth. 
Three  essays  have  to  be  written,  for  which  one-half  to  one  year  is  al- 
lowed. One  treats  a  subject  in  philosophy  ;  the  others,  not  more  than 
two,  the  branches  they  like  to  teach.  These  essays  must  show  how 
far  the  candidate  is  able  to  think,  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Professors, 
and  whether  he  is  able  to  carry  on  original  investigation.  Thirty  to 
two  hundred  foolscap  pages  are  the  general  range  of  these  essays. 
After  two  to  four  m.onths  the  oral  examination  follows,  as  in  the  other 
professions. 

What  means  the  degree  of  Doctor  (Ph.  D.)  and  how  is  it  got?  It  is 
merely  a  title,  required  only  for  the  Privat-docent.  It  entitles  nobody 
to  a  position;  this  is  done  only  by  the  "  Staats-examen."  The  student 
in  theology  will  not  take,  the  young  lawyer  sometimes  takes,  the 
"  Doctor  utrinsque  juris."  The  physician  is  morally  obliged  to  take 
it,  because  he  will  be  always  addressed  "  Doctor,"  and  country  people 
will  have  no  confidence  in  him  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  put  that  title 
before  his  name  ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  practise  before  passing  the 
u  Staats-examen."  It  will  be  the  ambition  of  the  young  teacher,  be- 
cause he  has  no  other  title  during  the  first  years.  After  three  years 
the  Ph.  D.,  and  the  Dr.  of  Law  can  be  taken  ;  the  Dr.  of  Medicine 
about  a  year  later.  A  thesis  is  required  that  contains  a  contribution 
to  science  ;  the  dissertations  are  of  course  very  different  in  value  :  for 
the  Ph.  D.  it  can  be  said  that  they  require  at  least  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous hard  work ;  different  professors  will  have  different  claims. 
After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted,  and  the  examination  suc- 
cessfully  taken,  it   must   be  printed,  and   one  to  two  hundred  copies 
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given  to  the  University.  Then  he  gets  his  diploma.  The  expenses 
for  graduation  and  printing  are  about  $150  or  $200. 

I  reserve  my  remarks  about  German  student  life  to  some  other  ar- 
ticle. The  general  features  will  be  clear  to  the  reader.  The  founda- 
tion is  liberty,  for  the  student  as  well  as  for  the  professor,  shared  only 
by  educated  people.  The  professor  is  free  to  utter  his  opinion  in  the 
limits  drawn  by  intelligence  and  morals.  He  is  as  independent  as 
Bancroft's  fame  and  position  are,  in  regard  to  athletics,  water  or  wine, 
hot  or  cold  cakes;  and  to  the  student  the  "  vox  populi"  is  only  "the 
yell  of  the  mob." 

The  foreign  student  who  goes  to  a  German  University  will  be  ma- 
triculated "  bona  fide  ;"  there  are  no  entrance  examinations.  If  he  is 
not  prepared,  it  is  his  business.  For  the  degree  the  same  amount  of 
preparatory  studies  is,  of  course,  required  ;  the  work  done  in  American 
Universities  is  liberally  taken  "  into  account.  The  thesis  is  for  him 
also  the  essential  thing  for  graduation  ;'  he  cannot  and  will  hardly 
take  the  "  Staats-examen." 

Living  is  cheap;  his  matriculation  card  entitles  him  to  reduced  rates 
for  theatres,  concerts,  etc.  The  expenses  are  about  the  same  every- 
where. The  average  student  spends  about  $25  a  month,  exclusive  of 
clothes,  books  and  lecture  fees.  The  latter  are  generally  one  dollar 
the  course  of  one  weekly  lesson  during  the  semester;  the  student 
takes  no  more  than  ten  to  twelve  ;  more  is  charged  for  laboratory 
work,  but  even  medical  courses  will  hardly  exceed  forty  dollars  a 
semester.  The  semesters  run  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  American  student  will  do  well  to  associate  with  the  German. 
He  will  be  received  with  open  arms,  though  the  German  student  is 
very  formal  and  surrounds  his  person  with  a  dignity  that  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  boyishness  of  our  undergraduates.  Some  of  my 
best  friends  have  been  American  students,  hard  working,  earnest  men 
whom  the  University  could  be  proud  of. 

America  is  "  a  new  country ;"  her  enormous  extent  has  prohibited 
that  kind  of  higher  civilization,  which  surrounds  the  European,  from 
following  the  settler.  This,  her  boast,  has  now  become  an  excuse, 
and  the  "  new  "  begins  to  be  connected  with  a  disagreeable  flavor,  at 
least  where  people  try  to  count  their  ancestors  and  put  down  pedi- 
grees.    But  there  is  a  sound  element  in  American  life;  the  foreigner 
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is  struck  not  only  by  the  bustle  and  strife  of  commercial  cities  and  the 
energy  of  western  pioneers,  but  also  by  the  awakening  interest  in 
scientific  work.  Let  us  hope  that  the  number  of  those  will  decrease 
whose  lack  of  intelligence  prevents  them  from  understanding  that  the 
wealth  and  the  welfare  of  a  country  depend  on  education,  and  that 
the  dollar  spent  on  a  University  will  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 
America  has  material  resources,  as  no  other  country.  How  many 
people  know  what  it  is  to  live  on  dry  bread  !  How  many  fathers  gave 
their  last  cent  for  school  fees  for  their  children  and  then  divided  one 
loaf  of  bread  among  the  hungry  ones!  America's  great  mission  rests 
on  education,  and  to  those  institutions  that  educate  the  future  teacher, 
scientist,  and  statesman,  that  do  their  best  with  the  means  allowed 
them  to  fit  them  for  the  demands  of  a  higher  civilization,  I  wish  my 
hearty  "  Vivant,  crescant,  floreant  /" 

H.  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
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McDermott,  Joseph  Alexander,  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  b.  Tellico 
Plains,  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1843,  d.  May  28,  1863;  first  went 
to  the  East  Tenn.  University  at  Knoxville  ;  matriculated  Soph.  U.  N. 
C.  i860;  unmarried;  enlisted  summer  of  i86ias2d  Lieut.  Co.  E,  59 
Tenn.  Regt.  Infantry  ;  on  its  reorganization  in  spring  of  1862,  was 
elected  Captain  ;  continued  to  command  this  company  until  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  May  28,  1863.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Cumberland  Gap  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  with  Gen.  Bragg  in  his 
Kentucky  campaign  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville  ;  on  the  retreat  from  Kentucky  his  regiment  was  sent  to 
Vicksburg.     He  was  a  young   man  of   extraordinary  promise,  and  al- 
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though  a  mere  boy,  he  was  one  of  the  most   gallant  and  efficient  offi- 
cers in  the  regiment.     A  Di. 

McNair,  Duncan  Elizabeth,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  Dec.  nr 
1831,  son  of  Duncan  and  Elizabeth,  d.  Sept.  17,  1862;  matriculated 
1852,  class  1855  ;  married  Mary  E.  Ramsey  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan. 
10,  i860.  He  studied  civil  engineering  as  a  profession,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  temporarily  residing  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  and 
employed  upon  the  line  of  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford 
Railroad  ;  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers  in  Anson  county,  and  joined 
the  "Anson  Guards,"  afterwards  Co.  C,  14  Regt.  N.  C.  S.  T.,  and  ap- 
pointed first  sergeant  April  30,  1861  ;  his  regiment  joined  the  brigade 
commanded  at  first  by  Gen.  Pemberton  and  later  by  Gen.  Colston, 
Huger's  Division,  and  was  stationed  for  some  time  in  and  near  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  Oct.  1 1,  1 861,  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  Co.  H,  3  Regt. 
N.  C.  S.  T.,  Ripley's  Brigade,  D.  H.  Hill's  Division.  His  regiment 
was  in  reserve  at  Seven  Pines,  but  took  part  in  the  seven  days'  fight 
around  Richmond,  June-July,  1862,  being  heavily  engaged  at  Mechan- 
icsville,  Cold  Harbor,  Gaines'  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill  ;  in  all  these  ac- 
tions he  commanded  his  company  ;  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  Mary- 
land campaign  of  1862;  was  at  South  Mountain,  and  acting  Captain 
of  his  company  at  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  17,  1862,  and  here  met  a  soldier's 
death  ;  was  wounded  in  the  leg  early  in  the  engagement,  refused  to 
leave  the  field  to  have  the  wound  dressed,  although  urged  to  do  so  by 
his  commanding  officer,  and  cheered  on  his  men  until  he  fell.     A  Phi. 

Mebane,  John  Wood,  Fayette  co.,  Tenn.;  b.  Feb.  18,  1840,  d.  June 
18,  1864;  matriculated  1856,  class  i860;  unmarried;  Captain  Artil- 
lery; killed  near  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  18,  1864.     A  Di. 

Morrow,  Richard  Alexander,  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  co.,  N.  C; 
b.  1842,  d.  Dec.  10,  1862;  matriculated  1859;  unmarried;  first  joined 
Ashe's  Co.,  when  it  disbanded  he  joined  Capt.  Johnson's  Co.  as  pri- 
vate ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  10,  1862;  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.     A  Phi. 

Nuckolls,  William  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ga.;  b.  April  4,  1840, 
d.  Nov.  4,  1861  ;  matriculated   1858,  class   1861  ;  unmarried  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Co.  A,  15  Regt.  Alabama  Volunteers  ;  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  from 
relapse  of    measles  contracted  on    picket  service    before    Alexandria. 
A  Di. 

Robbins,  Julius  Alexander,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C:  b.  Oct.  6,  1830, 
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d.  June  9,  1864;  matriculated  1854,  class  1857;  married  Amanda  Al- 
ford  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1857;  studied  law  and  settled  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  1858,  and  was  getting  a  good  practice  when  the  war 
began  ;  joined  the  army  and  was  Quarter-Master  of  the  8  Ala.  Regt.  ; 
promoted  to  Q.  M.  Wilcox's  Brigade,  A.  N.  Va. ;  held  this  place  until 
end  of  1863,  then  resigned  to  go  into  the  fighting  ranks  ;  went  to  Ala- 
bama and  raised  a  company,  was  made  Captain,  joined  John  Morgan's 
Cavalry  and  went  on  the  expedition  to  northern  Kentucky  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864;  killed  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Federals  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  June  9,  1864;  as  the  enemy 
rushed  upon  the  small  detachment  with  which  he  was  encamped,  he 
instantly  formed  his  company  and  advanced  impetuously  to  meet  the 
hostile  force  ;  his  last  words  were  :  "  Forward,  boys,  and  don't  let 
them  run  over  us  ;"  was  a  Methodist,  and  a  pious  man  ;  noted  for  en- 
ergy, activity  and  courage  ;  left  two  children,  Gaston  Ahi  Robbins, 
class  1879,  ar,d  Mary  L.  Robbins,  Greensboro  F.  Col.,  1879.     ^  ^z- 

SPEIGHT,  SETH  BLOUNT,  Gainesville,  Ala.;  b.  in  Greene  co.,  N.  C, 
Dec.  13,  1843,  son  °f  Edwin  G.  and  Martha  E.  Blount,  d.  July  12,  1862 ; 
his  father  removed  to  Alabama  and  settled  near  Gainesville,  whence 
he  matriculated  in  i860  ;  unmarried  ;  he  returned  to  Sumter  co.,  Ala., 
in  1861,  and  joined  the  North  Sumter  Rifles,  Co.  A,  Capt.  Van  de  Graff, 
5  Battalion,  A.  V.  C,  as  a  private  ;  this  was  one  of  the  first  companies, 
and  was  then  being  formed  and  drilled  ;  mortally  wounded  at  Gaines' 
Mill,  June  27,  1862,  one  of  the  seven  severe  and  hotly  contested  bat- 
tles around  Richmond,  and  died  in  hospital  in  Richmond,  July  12. 
He  was  a  bright,  amiable,  affectionate  and  unselfish  youth,  and  was 
popular  wherever  known.     A  Phi. 

Sillers,  William  W.,  Clinton,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  April  10, 
1838,  d.  Nov.  9,  1863  ;  prepared  at  Bingham  School,  matriculated  1855, 
class  1859;  unmarried  ;  licensed  to  practise  law  1859,  entered  Harvard 
University,  and  remained  until  trouble  began;  enlisted  in  the  "Samp- 
son Rangers,"  the  first  company  organized  in  his  county,  Co.  A,  30 
Regt.;  at  the  reorganization,  Sept.  27,  1861,  com.  First  Lieutenant; 
was  com.  Major  30  N.  C.  Troops  May  2,  1862  ;  com.  Sept.  3,  '63,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ;  was  in  active  service  in  the  Army  of  Virginia  from 
the  time  of  his  enlistment ;  severely  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  I, 
1862,  and  fatally  at  Kelly's  Ford,  Nov.  7,  1863,  while  in  command  of 
the  regiment  ;  died  at  Gordonsville,  Nov.  9,  1863.     A  Di. 
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SKINNER,  Tristrim  LOWTHER,  Edenton,  Chowan  co.,  N.  C;  b.  May 
ii,  1820;  his  father,  Joseph  Blount,  was  educated  at  Princeton,  prac- 
tised law,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  pioneer  in  improved  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  fishing,  business  in  Chowan  county.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1840  with  A.  B.  He  en- 
tered the  University  Law  School  in  1841,  but  was  called  home  before 
finishing  his  course  by  the  illness  of  his  father.  Married  Eliza  Fisk 
Harwood  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Feb.  19,  1849.  Settled  in  Perquimans 
county,  and  engaged  in  agriculture;  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment  of 
State  Troops  for  several  years.  Represented  Perquimans  county  in 
the  Legislature  in  1846,  and  again  in  1848.  About  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  removed  and  settled  near  Edenton.  Joined  Co.  A,  I  N. 
C.  Regt.  as  private,  commissioned  Captain  May  15,  1861,  promoted 
Major  same  regiment  May,  1862,  wounded  at  Ellyson's  Mill  June  26, 
'62,  d.  27. 

SPRUILL,  Peter  Evans,  Warrenton,  Warren  co.,  N.  C;  b.  April  6, 
1836,  d.  June  25,  1862;  matriculated  1851,  class  1855;  unmarried; 
Tutor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  N.  C.  1 856— '58 ;  studied  law,  trav- 
eled a  year  in  Europe;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  F,  12  Regt.,  May 
16,  1861,  and  died  with  typhoid  fever  in  Richmond.  Va.     A  Phi. 

Sutton,  Stark  Armistead,  Bertie  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  April  13,  1837,  d. 
June  4,  1864 ;  matriculated  1852,  class  1855  ;  married  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Augustus  Moore  of  Edenton  ;  commenced  farming  in 
1857,  ar>d  by  energy  and  close  application  succeeded  well  ;  in  May, 
i86[,  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  ;  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H., 
May  10,  1864;  was  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  up  to  his  death 
as  Captain  of  Infantry.     A  Di. 

TANKERSLEY,  Felix,  Livingston,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.;  b.  Feb.  4,  1843, 
d.  April  6,  1865;  matriculated  1859;  married  Adele  Barbee  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  left  one  son  ;  left  the  University  in  June,  1861,  and  joined 
Co.  G,  5  Ala.  Regt.,  3  Brigade,  1  Division,  Army  N.  Va.;  wounded  at 
Seven  Pines  in  1862,  brought  to  Chapel  Hill;  on  his  recovery  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.,  1862  ;  returned  to  his  post  and  was  transferred  as  2d  Lieut, 
to  Co.  F,  37  N.  C.  Regt.,  and  Oct.  9,  1862,  commissioned  1st  Lieut., 
Lane's  Brigade,  Wilcox's  Division  ;  badly  wounded  at  the  Wilderness 
in  1864  ;  killed  within  four  days  of  Lee's  surrender.     A  Di. 

Taylor,  Simon  Henderson,  Marksville,  La.;  b.  June,   1840,  d. 
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Sept.  21,  1861  ;  matriculated  1858;  unmarried;  left  the  University  to 
join  the  army,  and  died  at  Culpeper  C.  H.,  Va.  ;  private.     A  Di. 

TURNER,  JAMES  Neill,  McNeill's  Ferry,  Harnett  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  July 
22,  1835,  son  of  Dr.  Henry  M.,  of  Harnett  county,  d.  Sept.  29,  1864; 
matriculated  1852,  class  1855;  married  Maria  Stewart  of  Brazoria, 
Texas,  May  25,  1859.  f^e  served  in  the  engineer  corps  on  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Deep  River  works,  on  the  Western  N.  C.  Railroad,  then  on 
a  railroad  near  Marshall,  Texas,  and  again  on  the  Western  N.  C.  Rail- 
road, where  he  was  employed  in  1 86 1 ;  volunteered  and  assisted  in 
raising  a  company  of  cavalry,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  (after- 
ward Colonel)  C.  M.  Andrews,  and  was  commissioned  2d  Lieutenant 
therein  July  4,  '61  ;  served  with  distinction  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  until  mortally  wounded  in  charging  the  enemy  near  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  died  within  six  hours;  he  was  modest, 
prompt  and  brave,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  comrades  in  arms  and 
by  citizens  at  home  ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Captain  of  Co.  B, 
2  N.  C.  Cavalry  (19  Regt.)  A."  N.  Va.     A  Phi. 

Vines,  Charles,  Jr.,  Sparta,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  Oct.  30, 
1842,  d.  Oct.  19,  1864;  matriculated  Fresh,  i860,  left  May,  1861  ;  un- 
married ;  left  college  to  enlist  in  30  Regt.  N.  C.  Vols.,  and  was  com- 
missioned 2d  Lieutenant  Co.  F,  Aug.  21,  '61  ;  served  here  until  the 
army  was  reorganized  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  was  elected  First 
Lieutenant  of  Co.  E,  43  N.  C.  Troops,  com.  Jan.  16,  '63,  and  served 
with  his  regiment  in  all  its  campaigns,  and  most  of  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  his  company,  without  leave  of  absence  from  duty  or  furlough, 
except  once,  when  he  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 
He  was  in  Grimes'  Division  under  Early  during  his  campaign  against 
Sheridan  in  the  Valley.  He  was  instantly  killed  by  sharpshooters 
while  gallantly  rallying  his  men  at  Cedar  Creek  or  Belle  Grove,  Oct.  19, 
1864.  He  was  esteemed  by  all,  both  officers  and  men  ;  was  always  at  his 
post  and  ready  for  duty,  and  was  marked  by  his  General  (Grimes)  for 
promotion,  had  he  survived  this  action.     A  Phi. 

Waddell,  Owen  Alfred,  Pittsboro,  Chatham  co.,  N.  C. ;  b.  July, 
1833,  d.  Oct.  4,  1864;  matriculated  185 1;  unmarried.  He  removed 
to  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  large  hardware  house  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  removed  to  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  taught 
school  and  studied  law.  Being  a  fine  speaker,  he  rose  rapidly,  and 
was  made  solicitor  for  his  county.     At  the  beginning  of    the  war  he 
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joined  Gen.  Price's  army  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  32 
battles,  was  promoted  for  bravery,  and  as  Major  was  in  command  of 
the  3d  and  4th  Missouri  Troops  ;  came  down  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  desperately  wounded,  went  home  and  re- 
mained six  weeks  ;  returned  to  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  Altoona, 
Ga.  His  dying  words  were  :  "  Tell  my  father  I  died  like  a  soldier." 
He  and  30  of  his  brothers  and  first  cousins  were  in  the  war,  all  descend- 
ants of  Gen.  Hugh  Waddell  and  Gen.  James  Moore  of  N.  C,  who  both 
figured  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  he  was  a  great-grandson  of  Gen. 
Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777.     A  Di. 

Walker,  William  Meares,  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C. ; 
b.  Nov.  21,  1829,  d.  Oct.  7,  1864;  matriculated  1848,  class  1852;  never 
married  ;  a  farmer  by  profession  ;  commissioned  1st  Lieut.  Co.  F,  8 
N.  C.  Regt.,  May  16,  '61,  promoted  Captain  ;  died  from  congestive 
fever.     A  Di. 

WHITFIELD,  Bryan,  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  b.  August  I,  1833,  d.  August 
23,  1861  ;  matriculated  1850,  class  1854;  married  Mrs.  Paralee  Cook 
of  Ala,;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856  or  '57,  and  settled  in  Greenville, 
Ala.  ;  volunteered  in  an  Alabama  company,  and  was  made  Captain  ; 
died  in  the  hospital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  of  typhoid  fever.     A  Di. 

Whitfield,  William  Blackledge,  Jefferson  co.,  Fla.,  b.  July  4,. 
1842,  in  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C,  d.  May  31,  1862;  matriculated  Soph., 
1859;  never  married  ;  left  college  to  volunteer  in  the  C.  S.  A.  as  a 
private  in  the  9  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  in  1862;  was  ordered  to 
Virginia,  and  soon  transferred  to  the  12  Infantry;  was  killed  at  Seven 
Pines,  May  31,  1862,  and  was  buried  on  the  field.     A  Di. 
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Editor's    Desk. 


The  MAGAZINE  is  desirous  of  making  complete  sets  of  the  volumes 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime.  We  shall  be  very  grateful 
for  any  and  all  copies  of  the  Magazine  which  may  be  sent  us.  We 
are  very  anxious  also  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  '79— '80.     It  is  entirely  out  of  print. 

The  Professor  of  "  Essays  and  Orations  "  recommends  his  class  to 
study  South,  Barrow  and  Tillotson  as  examples  of  the  full,  rounded 
period.  Both  the  Pitts  pored  diligently  over  these  erudite  old  preach- 
ers. As  a  result,  we  see  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  younger 
Pitt's  greatest  oration,  that  on  the  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon, 
contains  over  six  hundred  and  forty  words  by  actual  count. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  athletic  contests  are  now  being  attacked.  The 
Nation  leads  the  assault  upon  them  as  useless,  expensive  and  demor- 
alizing. Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  also  expressed  his  strong  disap- 
proval of  them.  But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  they  will  ever  be 
stopped.  The  rich  men  at  our  Northern  colleges  who  do  not  study, 
would  probably  find  something  worse  to  vent  their  ardor  upon  if  this 
resort  were  closed  to  them. 

A  Protest. — We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  enter  our  protest  against 
the  method  which  is  adopted  in  improving  (?)  the  appearance  of  our 
beautiful  campus.  The  improver  has  gone  to  work  systematically  to 
remove  all  traces  of  beauty  from  the  plants  and  shrubs  which  adorn 
the  grounds.  The  row  of  magnificent  roses  between  the  Library  and 
Cameron  avenue,  which,  last  year,  by  their  great  size  and  enormous 
number  of  flowers,  attracted  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  everyone, 
have  actually  been  trimmed  so  as  to  possess  the  symmetry  of  goods 
boxes  turned  on  end.  Doubtless  it  is  the  correct  theory  to  cut  back 
most  varieties  of  roses,  because  this  produces  a  fuller  flower  and  a  more 
perfect  bud;  but  there  are  certain  kinds,  not  double,  and  never  culti- 
vated for  their  buds,  which  are  completely  spoiled  by  being  trimmed. 
Such  are  the  roses  by  the  Library.  The  flowers,  individually,  are  of 
little  beauty  ;    but  when  the   bushes  are  large  and  thickly  covered  by. 
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them,  presenting  vast  masses  of  white  blossoms,  the  effect  is  very 
striking.  But  the  bushes  have  been  cut  away  at  least  two-thirds,  and 
it  will  require  several  years  for  them  to  attain  their  former  size. 

Still  more  violent  has  been  the  execution  laid  upon  the  numerous 
Pyrus  Japonicas  scattered  over  the  campus.  These,  just  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  into  flower,  have  been  mutilated  equally  with  the  roses.  In  a 
few  days  they  would  have  become  piles  of  living  fire,  so  brilliant  are  the 
blossoms  and  so  luxuriantly  do  they  flower.  But  alas  !  they  will  soon 
become  piles  of  living  fire  in  another  and  more  literal  sense.  And  this  is 
not  all.  The  rear  of  the  Watson  Hotel  lot  is  the  one  great  detraction 
upon  our  grounds,  but  it  was  almost  concealed  by  the  great  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  planted  between  it  and  the  walk.  Yet, 
not  even  here  has  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  improver  been  absent. 
Many  of  the  shrubs  have  been  removed,  and  the  rest  have  been  care- 
fully trimmed  up  so  as  to  give  a  clear  view  into  the  hotel  back-yard. 

Spare  us  any  more  of  such  horticultural  work.  A  little  more,  and 
we  shall  have  only  the  native  oaks,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  the 
hand  of  practical  horticulture  will  consider  sacred. 

A  Query. — It  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  us  why  our  professors  do 
not  appear  more  before  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  their  names  are  never  seen  in  our  State  papers,  or  known 
outside  the  immediate  circle  of  the  University.  This  is  especially  to 
be  noticed  in  the  language  departments.  In  the  sciences,  our  profess- 
ors are  attracting  considerable  attention.  Drs.  Venable  and  Phillips 
in  the  chemical  world,  and  Profs.  Holmes  and  Atkinson  in  the  study 
of  natural  history,  are  sending  their  reputation  beyond  the  State 
borders.  The  Mitchell  Society  is  fast  securing  a  national  fame,  and 
its  journals,  filled  almost  entirely  by  our  Scientific  Professors,  are 
highly  esteemed  abroad.  In  mathematics,  too,  we  are  informed  that 
Prof.  Graves  is  abreast  with  the  age,  being  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
mathematical  magazines  of  the  country. 

But  we  never  hear  of  our  Language  professors  writing  anything 
more  than  an  occasional  lecture,  and  even  that  is  of  seldom  occurrence. 
The  professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  South  Carolina  College,  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  to  say 
nothing  of  colleges  in  the  North  and  West,  are  making  themselves 
famous  by  editing  editions  of  old  English  and  classical  authors,  and 
doing  original  work  in  their   own   special    departments.      Why  cannot 
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our  excellent  professors  do  something  of  this  kind?  Surely  they  are 
not  overworked.  They  have  amply  suffieient  time.  But  we  are  told 
that  we  have  no  books.  This  is  false.  We  have  many  books  already, 
and  every  year  we  are  buying  more.  The  argument  about  books  is 
absurd.  Whatever  books  neither  the  University  nor  the  professors 
individually  possess,  the  Trustees  will  buy  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
if  they  are  to  be  used  for  the   special  purpose  of  writing  new  works. 

And  as  to  having  them  published — how  are  other  books  published  ? 
If  the  great  Northern  houses  in  their  insolent  self-conceit  refuse  them, 
then  we  have  North  Carolina  establishments  which  will  gladly  under- 
take to  print  them  ;  and  a  meritorious  book  once  printed,  is  certain, 
if  properly  advertised,  to  attain  a  large  circulation. 

Allow  us,  then,  gentlemen,  to  request  you  to  bestir  yourselves  in 
this  matter.  You  are  just  as  able  and  learned  as  your  compeers  at 
Washington  and  Lee,  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  South  Car- 
olina College.  Verily,  Dr.  Hume  can  edit  Gorboduc,  and  Prof. 
Winston  the  Adelphoe  ;  Prof.  Alexander  can  supply  a  long  felt  want 
by  a  good  American  edition  of  the  Odyssey  ;  while  Prof.  Toy  can  pro- 
duce the  Minna  von  Barnhelm  in  just  as  good  form  as  those  who  have 
already  made  the  attempt. 

Nor  is  the  field  closed  to  Dr.  Battle  and  Dr.  Mangum.  The  history 
of  North  Carolina  has  never  been  properly  written,  and  Dr.  Battle  has 
made  it  a  special  study,  while  on  every  side  people  are  calling  upon 
him  to  undertake  it.  And  the  numerous  text-books  of  Logic  and 
Psychology  and  Moral  Science  are  none  so  perfect  that  they  might  not 
be  improved. 

Let  us  beg  our  Faculty  to  consider  how  great  advantages  will  accrue 
to  the  University  and  to  themselves.  Let  it  no  longer  be  our  reproach 
that,  during  the  ninety-three  years  of  the  University's  existence,  not 
half  a  dozen  books  have  been  produced  by  its  professors.  In  the  old 
days  numbers  were  our  glory.  Now,  the  multiplication  of  colleges  and 
universities  has  made  that  impossible  to  us.  We  must,  then,  assert 
ourselves  in  other  capacities.  Even  if  a  short-sighted  Legislature  has 
seen  fit  to  curtail  our  income,  crippling  irretrievably  several  of  our  de- 
partments, let  us,  like  the  Phoenix,  rise  from  our  ashes  with  renewed 
vigor  and  activity  in  other  channels. 

A  New  Marking  System. — One  of  our  exchanges  says  that  a  new 
marking  system  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated  at  Cornell,  by  which  those 
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taking  a  high  stand  will  be  exempted  from  examinations.  At  Illinois 
College  this  has  been  in  force  for  some  time,  and  gives  universal  satis- 
faction, both  to  students  and  professors.  At  Lehigh,  too,  the  system 
gives  the  best  results.  We  wish  to  commend  this  to  our  most  honor- 
able Faculty.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  a  man  who,  in  the  small  classes 
which  we  have,  is  called  on  to  recite  almost  every  day,  and  whose  ses- 
sion standing  is  over  ninety,  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  examinations.  His  session  work  shows  that  he  has  studied 
well  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  why  should  he  be 
forced  at  the  end  of  every  term  to  go  through  an  ordeal  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  result  of  which  is  to 
leave  the  student  utterly  worn  out,  sometimes  completely  prostrated  ? 

The  review  which  preparation  for  examination  furnishes  would  be 
much  more  properly  given  on  class,  furnishing  the  student  with  a  far 
more  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  study  than  a  night's 
cramming  aided  by  cocoa-wine  and  strong  coffee. 

Among  the  many  so-called  improvements  which  are  now  being  intro- 
duced here,  give  us,  we  beg,  this  real  one  of  abolition  of  examinations, 
at  least  for  the  better  class  of  students,  grading  entirely  from  recita- 
tion work. 

An  Innovation  and  its  Results. — It  is  rumored  that  the  Faculty 
have  recommended,  and  the  Trustees  will  decree,  that  hereafter  reci- 
tations shall  be  held  on  Saturday  just  as  on  any  other  day.  Doubt- 
less this  will  have  some  advantages,  but  we  desire  to  point  out  what, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  will  result  therefrom. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1795,  the  two  Literary 
Societies  have  been  potent  factors  in  college  life. 

The  three-fold  training  given  in  them  has  been  extolled  by  gradu- 
ates and  alumni  from  their  earliest  days.  We  have  been  often  told 
that  the  benefits  obtained  from  the  societies,  the  practice  in  debating, 
in  composing  and  in  declaiming,  have  been  greater  even  than  the  col- 
lege course  itself. 

Through  all  these  years  we  have  had  in  the  two  societies  an  institu- 
tion peculiar  to  this  college.  They  have  filled  the  functions  not  only 
of  the  purely  debating  society,  but  they  have  been  recognized  as  pow- 
erful agents  in  college  discipline.  In  the  old  time  this  was  much  more 
the  case  than  at  present,  but   even  in  these  degenerate  days  the  in- 
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fluence  of  society  rules  and  the  fear  of  society  fines  have  a  very  marked 
effect. 

The  part  which  the  societies  play  in  the  internal  regulation  of  col- 
lege has,  as  we  have  said,  hitherto  been  distinctly  recognized  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  Necessarily  its  exercise  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  it.  The  Trustees  have  therefore 
assigned  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  to  this  purpose.  Nor  is 
this  too  much.  The  debates,  and  reading  of  essays  and  speaking  of 
declamations  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  two  sessions,  while  the 
rest  is  claimed  by  the  reports  of  officers,  monitors,  librarians,  etc.,  and 
the  transaction  of  business.  This  great  prominence  of  the  societies 
has  been  up  to  within  a  very  recent  time  unquestioned,  but  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  of  late  a  temporary  diminution  of  interest  dis- 
played by  the  society  members  has  induced  a  change  of  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  true  that  enthusiasm  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  one  of  the  societies,  and  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
other  ;  but  is  an  institution  to  be  abolished  merely  because  it  is  tem- 
porarily deranged  ?  Was  the  church  in  Luther's  time  to  have  been 
annihilated  because  it  was  corrupt?  It  would  seem  that  now,  as  then, 
everything  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that  reformatory  rather 
than  destructive  measures  should  always  be  adopted.  But  the  present 
Faculty  does  not  hold  this  view.  The  influx  of  foreigners  into  our 
midst,  of  men  who  however  excellent  (and  no  one  has  a  higher  estimate 
of  their  ability  than  we  have)  in  other  respects,  yet  have  no  conception 
of  our  University  habits  and  traditions,  whose  whole  training  has  been 
totally  alien  to  our  customs,  threatens  to  overthrow  one  of  our  dearest 
institutions.  Hardly  more  than  a  third  of  our  present  Faculty  are 
University  of  North  Carolina  men  born  and  bred.  These  gentlemen 
naturally  form  their  opinion  of  the  societies  from  what  they  knew  of 
such  institutions  in  other  colleges,  which  are  scarcely  above  the  rank 
of  clubs,  and  which  few  join  save  to  participate  in  elections. 

Now  let  us  see  what'  results  from  the  Saturday  recitation  plan.  In 
the  first  place  the  Saturday  morning  meeting  of  the  societies  is  of 
necessity  abolished.  In  this  the  societies  are  crippled  just  half.  Half 
of  their  functions  are  to  be  ended  at  once.  Which  of  them  must  go  ? 
The  essay  department,  the  Faculty  say,  is  needless;  this  practice  is 
more  satisfactorily  given  in  the  English  classes.  But  this  is  an  entirely 
gratuitous  assertion.     The  English   class   essays  are  all  on  one  line,  of 
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much  the  same  character,  and  unless  their  number  is  largely  increased 
over  the  present  requirements,  they  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  if  the  number  is  increased  who  is  to  assist 
our  worthy  professor  of  English  in  this  direction?  Is  a  special  tutor 
to  be  engaged?  We  all  know  that  Dr.  Hume  is  more  severely  taxed 
than  any  member  of  the  Faculty  ;  and  is  the  additional  duty  of  read- 
ing and  correcting  two  hundred  essays  twice  a  term  to  be  laid  upon 
him  ?  The  resources  of  the  University  have  been  so  curtailed  that  a 
new  English  teacher  is  out  of  the  question.  So  that  either  the  new 
essay  feature  of  the  English  course  will  be  a  complete  farce,  or  else 
Dr.  Hume's  health  will  break  down  under  the  strain. 

But  even  after  the  essays  are  gone  from  society  we  still  have  too 
much  to  transact  in  one  meeting.  The  declamations,  too,  must  go.  But 
where  are  they  to  be  supplied?  Are  they  to  be  entirely  overlooked  or 
is  a  Professor, of  Elocution  to  be  engaged  and  the  study  made  com- 
pulsory ?  We  hear  nothing  of  it.  No,  the  poverty  of  the  University 
again  confronts  us,  and  no  one  even  dreams  of  such  an  improvement. 
We  see,  then,  that  both  the  essay  and  declamation  features  are  to  be 
suppressed  as  unworthy  of  our  time  and  attention.     Is  this  desirable  ? 

But,  some  one  would  say,  these  can  be  attended  to  at  the  night 
meeting.  So  they  can,  but  when,  in  that  case,  is  the  disciplinary  func- 
tion to  be  exercised  ?  It  is  impossible  at  the  night  meeting,  if  debate, 
declamation  and  composition  all  occur  at  that  time.  It  must  then  be 
removed.  What  will  take  its  place  ?  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Only  two 
things  can  take  its  place,  and  they  are  the  military  system  or  a  system 
of  espionage.  From  the  latter  every  mind  revolts  ;  and  are  we  prepared 
to  accept  the  former  ?  Are  we  ready  to  have  our  UNIVERSITY  trans- 
formed into  a  military  school  ? 

And  yet  another  result  will  inevitably  follow  the  Saturday  innova- 
tion. A  student  now  has  15  hours  of  recitation  a  week.  When  another 
whole  day  is  added,  more  recitations  will  surely  be  required.  The 
Faculty  now  say  not,  but  when  the  plan  is  put  into  execution,  then 
they  will  add  more,  depend  upon  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  must 
give  the  boys  enough  to  do. 

To  recapitulate  :  the  results  of  the  proposed  change  will  be,  first, 
the  slow  but  sure  degradation,  the  prelude  to  the  final  extinction  of 
the  societies,  our  pride  and  our  glory,  which,  after  ninety  years  of  un- 
impaired usefulness,  yield  to  the  doubtless  sincere  but  mistaken  views 
of  strangers  to  our  soil  ;  second,  the  military  system,  of  which  already 
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we  perceive  distant  indications;  third,  the  imposition  of  increased 
labor  upon  our  already  sufficiently  occupied  students.  Members  of 
the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Societies,  alumni  and  students,  will 
you  permit  this  change  without  a  word?  -Can  you  look  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  career  of  the  societies,  the  objects  of  your 
youthful  affection  and  mature  regard,  can  you  see  this  without  raising 
your  voice  in  indignant  protest  ? 

The  National  Sin  of  Literary  Piracy. — This  is  the  title  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  the  Brick  Church,  New  York  City,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyck.  It  is  a  very  able  and  vigorous  exposition  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  international  copyright  question,  and  supplies  a 
want  which  has  been  generally  felt.  It  is  attracting  much  notice,  and 
we  think  it  well  to  give  a  synopsis  of  it  below.  It  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  and  is  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  five  cents.  Let  everybody  who  wishes  a  clear  state- 
ment of  this  much  discussed  question  invest  in  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  ought  tu  have  an  immense  circulation. 

The  refusal  of  our  country  to  protect  all  men  equally  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  product  of  their  mental  labor,  the  absence  of  an 
equitable  and  universal  law  of  copyright,  and  the  consequent  practice 
of  reprinting  and  selling  the  books  of  foreigners  without  asking  their 
consent  or  offering  them  any  payment,  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  question  of  politics,  of  economy,  of  national  courtesy.  But  at 
bottom  it  isa  question  of  right  and  wrong.  We  hear  much  talk  of 
the  consuming  desire  of  the  poorer  classes  for  cheap  literature,  but  are 
they  to  obtain  it  fairly  or  feloniously? 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil  and  the 
reward  of  his  own  industry.  And  this  is  just  as  true  in  the  fruits  of 
intellectual  as  of  physical  labor. 

"  If  the  man  who  weaves  the  cloth  for  our  coat  is  entitled  to  his 
wages,  is  not  the  man  who  finds  a  better  and  quicker  method  of  weav- 
ing that  cloth  entitled  also  to  his  wages  ?  The  constitution  recognizes 
the  justice  of  this  proposition  and  provides  that  authors  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  own  productions  for  a  limited  time.  For  it  is 
evident  that  without  this  protection  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  toil 
of  thought  will  be  placed  at  an  immense  disadvantage  ;  they  will  not 
be  able  to  support  themselves  ;  they   will   be   discouraged  and  driven 
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by  necessity  into  other  kinds  of  work;  and  thus  the  mental  activities 
of  the  nation  will  be  suppressed  by  a  manifest  injustice  to  those  who 
lead  them. 

But  where,  then,  is  the  national  sin  in  this  matter,  since  we  recog- 
nize the  principle  of  justice  involved  and  enforce  it  by  a  law  of  copy- 
right ?  The  sin  lies  in  the  stupefying  fact  that  ours  is  the  only  civil- 
ized Christian  country  on  the  globe  that  deliberately  and  persistently  de- 
nies to  foreigners  the  same  justice  which  it  secures  to  its  own  citizens, 
and  declares  that  the  intellectual  property  of  an  alien  shall  be  forfeited 
the  moment  it  touches  our  shores.  We  say  to  the  Englishman,  or 
Frenchman  or  German :  "  We  want  your  book,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  it,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  pay  you  a  cent  for  it."  The 
foreign  inventor  can  secure  his  inventions  by  patenting  them.  The 
foreign  traveller  has  no  fear  of  having  his  goods  taken  from  him 
when  he  is  among  us.  But  the  foreign  writer  is  informed  that  his 
property  will  be  brought  over  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
stolen  ;  brought  here  without  his  consent  and  against  his  protest,  that 
other  men  may  reap  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  make  him  no  return. 

And  just  here  we  see  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  it  all.  We  are 
impoverishing  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  manufac- 
turers, our  home  products,  "  our  infant  industries,"  but  of  all  our 
laboring  classes  the  intellectual  class  alone  is  unprotected  against 
foreign  labor.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  forced  to  compete  not  with 
pauper  labor,  but  with  labor  that  is  absolutely  not  paid  at  all.  We 
say  to  the  struggling  American  author  :  "  We  get  the  best  products 
of  the  world's  genius  for  nothing.  If  you  feel  so  disposed  you  can 
compete  with  them,  but  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  it." 

And  the  punishment  of  a  national  sin  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
day  of  judgment.  It  begins  at  once.  One  form  of  our  punishment  is 
the  perversion  of  national  taste  and  manners  by  the  vast  circulation  of 
foreign  books  that  are  both  cheap  and  bad.  Most  of  the  popular 
cheap  fiction  comes  from  abroad  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  wretched  stuff, 
but  aside  from  this,  and  supposing  the  whole  mass  morally  pure,  it  is 
very  injurious  to  have  all  our  novels  from  abroad.  The  imagination 
is  the  most  easily  colored  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  through  it 
the  most  potent  influence  is  exercised,  especially  upon  the  young. 
Anglomania  and  simian  mimicry  of  everything  English  is  largely  due 
to  the  cheap  English  fiction  which  everybody  reads. 
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Another  form  of  our  punishment  is  the  partial  atrophy  of  our 
native  literature.  So  long  as  we  crush  our  native  talent,  as  we  do,  we 
can  never  hope  for  a  great  national  literature,  a  literature  which  will 
express  the  strenuous  activities  of  our  people  in  forms  of  native  elo- 
quence, which  will  stimulate  and  ennoble  the  national  character  while 
it  voices  the  national  aspirations.  For  such  a  literature  we  have 
waited  a  century.  There  are  a  few  faint  signs  of  it,  but  that  it  is  still  a 
deferred  hope  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  national  sin. 

Lastly,  decidedly  the  worst  form  of  our  punishment  is  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  national  conscience.  The  moral  sense  of  the  country  is 
daily  weakened.  The  sin  is  steadfastly  impairing  that  clean  and  scru- 
pulous integrity  in  small  things  as  well  as  great  which  is  the  .most 
valuable  of  all  possessions  to  a  nation  and  to  an  individual. 

And  now  how  should  we  cure  this  evil  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Stop 
buying  the  publications  of  these  piratical  book-firms.  As  long  as  people 
will  buy,  so  long  will  publishers  sell,  and  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  it  is  for  the  public  generally,  and  every  person  individually,  to  stop 
purchasing  their  books,  to  refuse  to  buy  one  copper's  worth  of  their 
stolen  books. 


Our  Exchanges. 


HEREAFTER  the  exchanges  will  be  placed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Reading  Room. 

We  wish  our  exchanges  would  be  more  careful  about  printing  in  a 
conspicuous  place  the  name  of  their  college  and  in  what  town  it  is 
situated.  In  several  instances  we  have  been  obliged  to  look  through 
the  whole  magazine,  and  even  in  the  advertisements,  to  find  the  name 
of  the  college  and  its  post-office. 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine  is  published  by  the  Washington 
and  Jefferson  Societies  at  that  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Southern  monthlies  on  our  table,  though  not  equal  either  to  the 
Vanderbilt  Observer  or  the  Southern  Collegian.     We  are  glad  to  see  that 
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an  old  Chapel  Hillian,  Geo.  Gordon   Battle,  holds  the  position  of  Ed- 
itor-in-Chief. 

The  Texas  University  is  a  very  well  prepared  magazine.  It  has  a  fair 
literary  department,  and  any  amount  of  editorials  and  general  college 
news.  We  would  recommend,  however,  that  it  devote  more  space  to 
its  literary  department.  Of  the  forty  pages  composing  the  February 
issue  only  fourteen  were  allotted  to  this,  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  college  paper. 

The  Magazine's  exchange  list  now  includes,  besides  State  papers, 
several  weeklies,  a  few  semi-monthlies,  with  any  number  of  monthlies. 
They  extend  from  Canada  to  California,  a  majority  of  the  States  be- 
ing represented.  Some  of  them  have  very  peculiar  names:  Pacific 
Pharos,  Pleiad,  Occident,  Campus,  Elite  Journal,  Free  Lance,  Varsity, 
Cynic  and  College  Rambler. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Salem  Academy,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  monthly,  we  were  much  pleased  with  "  Nature,"  an  article 
by  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  that  school.  It  was  well  written 
and  really  charming.  The  description  of  Chester  Cathedral  was  also 
a  very  interesting  production  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Salem's  many 
talented  students.  And,  my  !  how  the  Chronicle  and  Gossip  editor,  or 
rather  editress,  did  curl  in  describing  the  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  is  a  Roman  Catholic  paper.  As  such,  it 
expresses  views  which,  to  our  mind,  are  very  un-American,  to  say  the 
least  of  them  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  an  article  advocating  the  union  of 
church — Roman  church  of  course — and  State  in  this  country.  A  dis- 
sertation in  the  issue  of  February  25th,  on  John  Huss,  is  very  unjust 
to  this  noble  martyr,  though  perhaps  it  is  even  fairer  than  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  Romanist.  The  Scholastic  is  a  weekly,  well  printed, 
and  has  many  excellent  features.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  college  paper  in  America,  1,250  copies  each  issue.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  this  is  due  more  to  its  Roman  Catholicism  than  to  its 
strictly  collegiate  features.  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  a  new  pic- 
ture be  procured  to  advertise  the  Minim  Department.  The  old  patri- 
arch in  the  long  black  gown  and  three-cornered  cap,  dangling  one 
small  boy  as  a  walking-cane  in  his  right  hand  and  another  hanging 
on  his  left,  is  really  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile. 
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The  Varsity,  published  by  the  under-graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  weeklies  coming  to  our  desk. 
Each  number  has  several  articles  of  interest.  A  series  of  papers  on 
the  "University  and  the  Professions"  is  now  coming  out,  Journalism 
and  Medicine  having  so  far  been  treated.  There  are  in  every  issue, 
too,  several  lyrics,  often  very  pretty.  Speaking  of  poetry,  why  can't- 
some  U.  N.  C.  student  send  in  to  the  editor  some  essays  in  the  Euter. 
pean  art?  Doubtless  we  have  two  or  three  embryo  poets  among  us, 
who  need  but  a  little  encouragement  to  manifest  their  talents.  We 
beg  them,  however,  not  to  write  on  "Spring"  or  "Beautiful  Snow." 
Poems  on  these  subjects  positively  rejected. 

The  Vanderbilt  Observer  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  The  iast 
number  contained  several  very  interesting  articles.  Among  them  was 
a  very  able  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Was  Hamlet  Mad  ?"  which 
we  recommend  to  the  Seniors  who  have  recently  studied  that  master- 
piece. Another  striking  paper  was  one  on  the  denunciations  which  our 
rabidly  orthodox  Methodist  brethren  have  been  fulminating  against 
the  dramatic  profession.  Theatres  doubtless  are  often  evil  in  their  ten- 
dency, but  with  regard  to  them,  as  to  everything  else,  we  must  dis- 
criminate. People  are  going  to  theatres  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
no  amount  of  anathemas  hurled  by  preachers  will  stop  them.  The 
true  way  to  purify  the  theatre  is  not  for  all  the  good  people  to  stay 
away  and  leave  the  devil  in  entire  possession,  but  for  them  to  go,  and 
by  patronizing  only  pure  plays  make  the  theatres  really  respectable„ 
Some  one  might  say  that  religious  people  ought,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  to  frequent  gambling  dens  and  saloons,  and  so  give  them 
tone.  This  is,  however,  not  in  the  least  analogous,  for  the  gambling 
den  and  saloon,  and  other  like  institutions,  are  wholly  evil,  while  no 
one  can  truly  say  this  of  the  drama.  To  see  the  great  productions  of 
great  authors  well  played,  and  to  hear  magnificent  singers  and  musi- 
cians in  the  opera,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man's  education  as  travel.  Let 
us  not  be  construed  as  defending  the  ballet.  This  is  nothing  but  a 
ministering  to  sensuality  and  passion. 
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The  College  World. 


— Persian  is  taught  at  Cornell. 

— They  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  Harvard.  Even  the  boat  club 
is  $1,800  in  debt. 

— A  French  debating  society  has  been  organized  at  Harvard  with  a 
large  membership.-  -Ex. 

— The  salaries  of  the  professors,  officers  and  employes  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor amount  to  $148,000  a  year. — Ex. 

— Phi  Gamma  Delta  has  entered  Madison  University.  The  other 
Fraternities  have  nicknamed  them  the  "  Fijis." 

— Governor  Foraker  says  he  would  rather  be  a  Soph,  at  college  than 
Governor  of  Ohio.     We  are  sure  he  would  be  more  of  a  success  at  it. 

— Forty-one  books  written  by  Yale  professors  have  been  published 
in  the  last  six  years.  The  Faculty  of  Yale,  by  the  way,  now  numbers  140. 

— Secretary  Bayard  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Dartmouth. — Ex.     Poor  man!  how  can  he  survive  it? 

— Out  of  the  last  Harvard  graduating  class,  numbering  230,  only 
1 14,  or  a  bare  majority,  ranked  over  70.  Of  these  only  nine  ranked  over 
90. — Ex. 

— It  is  proposed  now  to  establish  a  great  University  at  Chicago  on 
the  Heidleberg  plan.  One  young  man,  not  yet  twenty,  will  start  the 
ball  rolling  with  a  contribution  of  a  million. 

— In  Geology.  Professor  :  "  The  stick  insects  of  this  period,  gentle- 
men, had  no  wings  at  all —  "  Class  (interrupting  in  chorus) :  "  But 
they  got  there  just  the  same." — Brunonian. 

— American  libraries  are  open  nearly  twice  as  long  as  foreign  libra- 
ries, the  latter  averaging  less  than  six  hours  a  day,  the  former  over 
eleven. — Ex.     Ours  is  decidedly  a  "  foreign  "  library. 

— The  standard  for  passing  has  been  raised  at  Cornell  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.  Harvard  recently  raised  the  passing  mark  from  40  to  50, 
says  an  exchange.     Great  heavens !  we  have  had  jo  for  thirteen  years. 
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— It  costs  the  Government  $10,000  a  year  to  furnish  the  students  at 
West  Point  with  music,  and  18,000  towels  are  used  every  month  in  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.     Yet  still  the  surplus  remains. 

— The  following  are  a  few  of  the  blood-curdling  names  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  of  American  colleges:  Zetazathian,  Erodelphian,  Demos- 
thenian,  Philologian,  Diogarthenian,  ^Elionomian,  Orthopatetic,  Al- 
etheorean,  Erisophian. —  Univ.  Argus. 

— There  is  to  be  a  new  gymnasium  of  brown  stone  at  Yale,  costing 
$300,000.  The  Trustees  of  this  institution  are  desirous  of  making  the 
endowment  $5,000,000,  when,  they  say,  the  college  will  be  established 
on  a  firm  basis.     On  what  sort  of  a  basis,  pray,  has  it  been  all  along? 

— Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  convention  here  two  years  ago,  is  about  to  start  on  a  tour  around 
the  world  to  visit  colleges  and  establish  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  Mr.  Wishard 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  here  as  a  clear,  forcible  speaker  and 
earnest  worker. 

— Here  is  the  Harvard  Freshman's  yell : 
"  Johnny  get  your  gun, 
Johnny  get  your  gun, 
Chippy  get  your  hair  cut, 
Ninety-one." 

— The  college  building  which  Senator  Stanford  is  erecting  in  Cali- 
fornia is  600  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low square,  with  a  cloister  1,700  feet  in  length.  It  is  one  story  high, 
and  is  designed  after  the  style  of  the  old  Spanish  Missions,  which  are 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture  in  America.  The  founder,  in 
speaking  of  it,  says :  "  It  will  be  built  with  a  sole  regard  to  the  poor. 
*  *  *  The  poor  alone  will  be  welcome  ;  it  will  not  be  built  for  the 
rich." — Univ.  Argus. 

— Ten  years  ago  the  University  of  Heidleberg  celebrated  its  five 
hundredth  anniversary.  It,  however,  is  but  a  century  more  than  half 
as  old  as  the  University  of  Bologna,  which  next  May  commemorates 
its  eighth  centenary.  The  school  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  425 
by  Theodosius  II,  but  the  Bolognans  modestly  claim  only  to  the  year 
1088.  The  town  of  Bologna  dates  back  to- the  fifth  century  B.  C, 
so  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the  University  is  a  mere  child.  At  one 
time  the  University  had  13,000  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
now  the  number  has  diminished  to  barely  600.     Dante  and  Petrarch 
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studied  within  its  walls,  and  here  Galvani  was  a  professor,  and  Mezzo- 
fanti,  who  spoke  fluently  in  forty-two  different  languages.  We  who 
think  co-education  a  purely  modern  thing,  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  walls  of  this  great  University  are  profusely  adorned  with 
busts  of  its  famous  lady  professors  from  its  earliest  days. 

— It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  status  of  University 
education  abroad.  In  England,  there  are,  of  course,  the  two  great 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  with  24  colleges 
257  teachers,  and  3,000  students  ;  the  latter  with  [9  colleges,  188  teach- 
ers and  2,800  students.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity and  one  at  Durham,  with  1,200  and  600  students  respectively. 
London  University  is  simply  an  examining  board,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees  to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations.  There  are,  also. 
University  colleges  at  Abaystwith,  Bangor,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Lampeter,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  with 
faculties  from  11  to  102,  and  students  from  90  to  2,000.  In  several 
of  these  colleges  and  at  the  Victoria  University  there  are  evening  stu- 
dents, who  form  a  large  part  of  the  whole  student  body.  In  Scotland 
there  are  four  great  Universities:  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrews.  Edinburgh  is  the  largest,  with  90  teachers  and  3,400 
students;  and  St.  Andrews  is  the  smallest,  with  15  teachers  and  200 
students.  There  is  also  a  college  at  Dundee,  with  some  300  students. 
In  Ireland  there  is  the  Dublin  University,  1,300  students;  and  there 
are  colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway.  In  all  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  69  colleges,  with  1,250  teachers  and  26,000  students.  There 
are  nine  great  public  schools  in  England  :  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Har- 
row, Merchant  Tailors',  Rugby,  St.  Paul's,  Shrewsbury,  Westminster 
and  Winchester.  They  have  a  teaching  staff  of  some  240  and  an 
attendance  of  about  4,000  pupils. 


Personals. 


— J.  B.  Tripp,  "one  of  Pitt  county's  most  brilliant  sons,"  as  his 
county  organ  states,  has  been  appointed  mail  agent  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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— A.  J.  Harris,  '84,  who  is  now  a  rising  star  of  the  Henderson  bar, 
paid  his  Alma  Mater  a  flying  visit  recently.  Ajax,  with  a  member  of 
the  staff,  made  the  best  use  of  his  short  stay  by  taking  in  the  whole 
Hill. 

— Dr.  Battle  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Raleigh  bar  on  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  students 
in  Constitutional  Law  here  can  bear  witness  to  his  fitness  for  such  a 
theme. 

— R.  S.  Woodson,  now  in  Alabama,  lately  married  Miss  Carrie  Pet- 
tigrew  of  Tennessee.  He  broached  this  good  news  to  his  friends  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Magazine.  Would  that  all  our  benedicts 
would  do  likewise. 

— George  Howell  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  cadetship 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  from  the  third  district.  Should  Head- 
light continue  the  record  in  scholarship  which  he  has  made  here,  we 
are  confident  that  he  will  be  the  first  in  his  class. 

— C.  F.  Smith,  '87,  who  is  now  pursuing  a  course  in  the  Southern 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  has  recently  had  his  abilities 
complimented  by  being  selected  an  editor  of  the  "Seminarian"  the 
organ  of  that  institution.     A  compliment  justly  deserved. 

— Dr.  Hume  is  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Greensboro  Female  College.  It  seems  that  our  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish has  an  extended  popularity  among  the  girls,  as  he  has  acted  in 
such  a  capacity  before  prominent  female  colleges,  we  think,  for  the 
past  three  years. 

— E.  B.  Cline,  '86,  H.  R.  Starbuck,  '87,  and  J.  C.  Martin,  spent  a  day 
on  the  Hill  on  their  return  from  Raleigh,  where  they  had  passed  suc- 
cessfully the  examination  for  law  license.  Each  had  added  dignity  to 
himself  by  supporting  a  luxuriant  moustache.  We  think  Star's  espe- 
cially is  a  beauty. 

— Mr.  J.  C.  Birdsong,  the  State  Librarian  at  Raleigh,  wishes  to  pur- 
chase for  the  State  Library  and  will  pay  a  good  price  for  the  following 
back  numbers  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE.  Vol.  I,  1852,  nos.  4,7, 
10J;  vol.  2,  no.  6 ;  vol.  3,  nos.  3,  4 ;  vol.  6,  nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  ; 
vol.  7,  nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  10;  vol.  8,  nos.  I,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  Persons 
having  any  of  these  numbers  to  dispose  of  will  please  write  to  him. 
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—A.  D.  Ward,  philosophical  orator,  '85,  is  winning  a  high  rank  in 
the  legal  profession  of  his  section  (Duplin).  It  is  reported  that  the  skill 
with  which  he  conducts  his  cases  has  elicited  the  praise  of  the  Nestors 
of  the  bar. 

— One  member  of  the  faculty  is  so  rigid,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he 
diminishes  the  term-stand  of  the  professional  booter  five  points.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  member  serves  on  all  committees  for  the  de- 
cision of  medals. 

— George  Gordon  Battle,  who  made  a  most  brilliant  record  in  schol- 
arship here,  we  note  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia  University  Maga- 
zine, our  leading  exchange.  We  understand  that  his  record  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  a  continuation  of  what  it  was  here. 

— A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  spent  several  days  on  the 
Hill  early  in  April.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  Rev.  N.  H. 
D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  chairman,  Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron  (who  was,  however, 
unable  to  attend),  John  W.  Fries,  Esq.,  Benjamin  F.  Grady,  Esq., 
Major  S.  M.  Finger  and  Hon.  John  Manning. 

— We  clip  the  following  from  the  Greensboro  Patriot : — It  gives  us 
.pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  a 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  and  now  a  theological  student  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  is  leading  all  his  classes  at  that  great  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Wilson  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1886,  was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  stood  at  the  head  through- 
out his  entire  course. 

— Judge  Calvin  Jones,  of  '31,  died  at  his  home  near  Somerville, 
Tennessee,  on  the  8th  of  March.  He  was  born  in  Person  county, 
N.  C,  July  8,  1810.  His  parents  removed  to  Giles  county,  Tennessee, 
but  the  son  was  sent  back  to  the  University  here,  and  became  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  then  studied 
law  with  Hon.  Aaron  V.  Brown  and  practised  first  at  Pulaski,  after- 
wards at  Somerville.  From  1847  to  r^54  ne  was  chancellor  for  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee.  Resigning  that  office  in  1854,  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Judge  Jones  was  widely 
known  as  an  able  lawyer.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mildred  William- 
son, of  North  Carolina,  and  two  sons,  J.  M.  and  Dr.  Alexander  W. 
Jones,  survive  him. 
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— The  key  of  success  is  a  good  memory,  without  which  the  student, 
business  man  or  scientist  loses  what  he  gains.  Prof.  Loisette's  wonder- 
ful discovery  enables  his  pupils  to  learn  any  book  in  one  reading. 
Endorsed  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Astor,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy,  Hon.  John  Gibson,  President  Judge 
19th  Judicial  District,  Penn.,  Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  famous  jurist, 
and  hundreds  of  others  who  have  all  been  his  pupils.  The  system  is 
taught  by  correspondence.  Classes  of  1087  at  Baltimore,  1005  at  De- 
troit, and  1500  on  return  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Address  Professor 
Loisette,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  prospectus. 

— Mr.  Wm.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston,  N.  C,  has  recently  published 
"The  Names  of  the  Counties  of  North  Carolina  and  the  History  in- 
volved in  them,"  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.  In  this  very  valuable 
pamphlet  of  38  pages,  Dr.  Battle  has  cleared  up  a  number  of  disputed 
names  that  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  before.  Among 
others,  he  shows  that  Hyde  was  called  Wickham  prior  to  1712  ;  that 
Pasquotank  and  Perquimans  were  formed  in  1672,  and  one  of  them  was 
called  Berkeley  until  1684;  that  Northampton  was  so  called  from 
George,  Earl  of  Northampton,  whose  son  Spencer  (or  Spence)  Comp- 
ton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  was  high  in  office  when  Gabriel  Johnston 
was  appointed  Governor  ;  that  Edgecombe  was  so  called  from  Sir 
Richard,  Baron  Edgecombe,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  for 
his  son,  George,  Earl  of  Mt.  Edgecombe,  who  was  not  made  a  peer 
until  1789,  56  years  after  the  erecting  of  the  county  ;  that  New 
Hanover  was  formed  out  of  Bath  and  not  out  of  Clarendon  as  is 
commonly  stated  ;  and  that  Carolina  was  named  for  Charles  I.,  and  not 
for  Charles  II.  The  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  publication.  Let  us 
have  more  of  the  same  kind. 


College  Record. 


— Bones!  Bones!! 

— We  can  boast  of  a  most  remarkable  Soph.  Greek  class.  No  one  has 
taken  from  the  library  the  Trans,  to  Sophocles. 

— The  Senior  class  is  noted  for  its  gallantry.    Only  two  members  have 
not  made  calls  during  their  stay  at  the  Hill.  The  Freshmen  are  thinking 
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of  voting  prizes   to   the   above   two   in   appreciation  of  the  good  ex- 
ample set  them. 

— Student  (to  Professor,  after  an  intermediate) :  Did  I  get  through, 
Professor?  Prof.  Well,  yes,  yes  ;  but  you  got  69.  The  student  doesn't 
know  how  to  interpret  it. 

— Mr.  Valentine's  tremendous  editorial  staff  has  so  frightened 
away  the  Muse  from  our  would  be  college  poets,  that  some  fear  is  be- 
ing entertained  for  Frosty  on  class  day. 

— Prof.  Toy  has  assumed  the  supervision  of  the  reading  room.  A 
proper  selection,  as  instead  of  its  former  helter-skelter  appearance,  it 
has  assumed  jthe  neatness  of  an  old  maid's  chamber. 

—  Merchant  tailors!  We  never  saw  such  an  array  of  this  profession 
before.  Every  tree  in  the  campus  is  covered  with  notices  heralding 
their  approach.  We  suppose  that  if  each  one  had  succeeded  in  selling 
a  suit,  the  students  would  average  at  least  five  suits  apiece.  Vice 
complains  that'they  are  about  to  starve  him  out. 

— Mr.  Egerton  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  staff  for  reasons  ex- 
plained in  his  resignation,  which  reads  thus: 

"  To  the  Dialectic  Society  :  As  the  knuck  season  is  advancing,  which 
game,  together  with  being  your  representative,  will  consume  all  of  my 
extra  time,  I  hereby  tender  you  my  resignation  as  editor." 

—Some  days  ago  the  seniors  planted  their  class  tree,  near  the  Mem- 
orial Hall,  with  much  ceremony.  Among  other  things  President  Lit- 
tle delivered  a  spread  eagle  oration  which  elicted  considerable  ap- 
plause ;  but  the  most  noteworthy  feature  was  the  burial  of  a  pair  of 
genuine  live  Sophs,  under  the  tree  as  a  fertilizer.  The  tree  is  a  Nor- 
wegian spruce,  and  was  presented  by  W.  G.  Armfield,  Esq.,  of  James- 
town, father  of  a  worthy  member  of  the  class. 

— The  Knuck  Players'  Association  held  some  preliminary  test  games 
last  week  to  determine  the  relative  grades  of  its  members,  100  being 
the  maximum.  As  the  result  may  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni  mem- 
bers, we  give  it  as  follows:  Wood,  99  ;  Eure  and  Egerton,  97 ;  J. 
Harris,  95  ;  L.  B.  Edwards,  94  ;  Foust  and  Palmer,  93  ;  Grissom,  92  ; 
Bragaw,  90.  Of  course  the  membership  is  very  much  larger,  as  we 
only  give  the  names  of  the  crack  shots.  The  above  men  are  thinking 
of  travelling  over  the  State  during  the  summer  giving  exhibitions  of 
the  game  as  reduced  to  science. 
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— The  Phi.  Society  is  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  oil  portrait  of 
Judge  W.  S.  Bryan,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland. 
Judge  Bryan  was  initiated  a  member  of  the  society  in  1842,  with  the 
late  Judge  Manning,  minister  to  Mexico,  and  Senator  Ransom.  The 
two  societies  here  are  credited  with  having  the  finest  collection  of  oil 
portraits  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

— The  Senior  Class  has  decided  upon  Tuesday,  April  24th,  as  Class 
Day.  The  following  officers  have  been  selected  for  the  occasion  : 
Orator,  O.  D.  Batchelor;  Historian,  W.  J.  Battle  ;  Prophet,  St.  Clair 
Hester ;  Poet,  C.  G.  Foust  ;  Marshal  (which  is  always  given  to  the  class 
dude),  E.  M.  Armfield.  As  each  of  the  above  officers  was  selected  for 
his   special  fitness  for  the  place,  enjoyable  exercises  may  be  expected. 

— Judge  Walter  Clark  will  deliver  the  address  this  year.  It  has  been 
customary  to  invite  distinguished  men  from  other  States  to  perform 
this  most  important  function  of  our  Commencement.  But  why  should 
a  State  institution,  as  this  is,  seek  abroad  for  such  ability,  when  we 
consider  the  great  names  of  our  own  State?  Of  these,  Judge  Clark 
stands  foremost.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  '64,  of  which  Judge 
Augustus  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York,  who  delivered  the  address  in  '86, 
was  a  member.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  minister  of  national  reputation. 
He  is  at  present  located  in  Philadelphia. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  of  February,  in  accordance  with  a 
time-honored  custom,  the  students  assembled  en  masse  to  award  what 
is  known  as  the  University  leather  medals.  The  polls  were  full,  free 
and  fair.  The  first  to  be  elected  was  that  student  who  had  proved 
himself  the  most  excruciating  borer  during  the  year.  On  counting 
the  ballots,  it  was  found  that  J.  Spottiswoode  Taylor  was  worthy  of 
the  palm.  To  adorn  Frank  Batchelor's  defects  of  person,  he  was  voted 
that  nice  souvenir  known  as  the  ugly  mans  medal.  Mot.  Morehead 
succeeded  after  several  ballots  in  polling  a  majority  for  the  cheeky 
mans  medal,  though  Mot.  had  "  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel."  Tubby 
Hill  was  considered  fully  worthy  to  wear  the  lazy  man  s  badge.  The 
last  medal  to  be  decided  was  the  dude's.  It  being  difficult  to  cast  con- 
scientious votes  for  this  without  inspection  of  the  various  candidates, 
it  was  agreed  to  station  the  nominees  on  the  rostrum,  where  the  fas- 
cinating smiles  of  Hen.  Gilliam  caused  him  to  distance  his  competitors 
in  the  race. 
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— Washington's  birthday  is  always  celebrated  here  by  a  holiday, 
graced  with  an  address  from  some  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  elected 
by  the  students  for  the  purpose.  The  exercises  were  held  in  Phi.  Hall. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Little,  as  introductory  orator,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
introduced,  as  orator  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Hester.  His  sub- 
ject was,  "The  Development  of  Representative  Government."  The 
dream  of  liberty  was  traced  from  its  origin  to  its  embodiment  in  the 
American  Union.  The  successive  civilizations  were  analyzed  with 
their  separate  contribution  to  popular  government.  Greece  gave  birth 
to  the  thought  of  freedom,  but  her  example  taught  mankind  that  lib- 
erty without  restraint  is  tyranny.  Rome,  the  founder  of  laws,  during 
her  period  of  freedom  was  only  in  theory  a  municipal  self-government, 
and  became  later  a  sham  republic.  Her  career  taught  mankind  two 
great  lessons :  that  centralization  of  power  is  dangerous  to  liberty; 
that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny.  In  both  of  these 
nations  was  the  influence  of  liberty  on  letters  put  to  the  test.  A  com- 
parison of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Periclean  age  in  the  one,  and  the 
uniform  work  of  imitation,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  the  other, 
shows  that  the  decline  of  liberty  begins  with  the  decline  of  literature 
and  art.  What  Southern  races  failed  to  do,  the  Northern  races  were 
to"  accomplish.  It  took  a  thousand  years  for  the  Teutonic  tribes  to  get 
ready  for  the  mighty  scenes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  came  the 
Renaissance,  the  birth  of  Luther,  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to  prepare  man  to  build  up  a  mighty 
nation,  the  result  of  the  centuries  of  development.  The  Revolution, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  character  of  Washington  were  the  necessary  parts  in  the  cli- 
max of  the  great  drama  of  governmental  progress.  The  elements  of 
strength  and  endurance  in  our  government,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
popular  will  properly  controlled,  were  noticed  in  detail.  Mr.  Hester 
closed  in  a  lofty  flight,  full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  on  the  destiny  of 
America,  holding  that  the  gift  of  France  to  the  republic  triumphant 
fitly  expressed  the  idea  of  her  mission — to  enlighten  the  world. 


One  and  One  is  One. 


A  wood,  through  which  two  streams  from  distant  source, 
O'er  rocks,  inwrapt,  entwined  with  streaming  moss, 
Leaping  and  laughing  keep  their  e'er  converging  course. 
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A  rock,  a  hoary  boulder,  at  whose  feet 

The  dancing  waters  of  these  streamlets  meet, 

All  laced  about  with  ferns  and  set  with  violets  sweet. 

Two  sat  thereon  one  day ;  he,  looking,  saw 

Within  her  eyes — it  was  a  natural  law — 

That  saucy  boy  whose  look  the  coldest  heart  can  thaw. 

'Twas  by  this  boy — I  will  not  tell  his  name — 
These  two  pure  streams  united  in  one  main, 
Which  ever  flows  serene,  as  does  that  watery  plain. 

"Do  one  and  one  make  one?     I  am  perplexed." 
Love's  mathematics  here  is  sadly  mixed. 
For  once  he  says,  "  I  care  not ;  let  it  ne'er  be  fixed." 

Sirrah. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. — March  22,  Mr.  Claus  Olandt,  who  is  now  acting  as 
State  Secretary  for  North  Carolina,  visited  our  Association.  He  gave 
a  general  idea  of  the  work  throughout  the  world  and  encouraged  the 
workers  here.  Some  interest  was  manifested  in  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  Mr.  Olandt  to  return  to  the  Hill.  He  did 
so.  A  meeting  was  held  Saturday  night,  March  24.  His  talk  was 
very  plain  and  simple,  but  earnest  and  full  of  faith.  He  asked  those 
who  were  interested  about  the  welfare  of  their  souls  to  stand  up. 
Five  responded.  He  gave  these  a  special  talk  after  the  others  had 
retired,  and  the  result  was  that  these  noble,  manly  fellows  gave  their 
hearts  to  Christ.  The  meeting  wras  continued  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Monday  night  with  increased  interest  and  zeal,  and  the  result  was  that 
nearly  twenty  young  men  signified  their  desire  to  lead  a  new  and 
higher  life.  Mr.  Olandt  had  to  leave  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  still  present  and  to  bless.  The  members  of  the 
Association  were  stirred  as  never  before ;  they  have  re-consecrated 
themselves  ;  their  influence  is  extending  and  the  work  is  prospering  as 
never  before  in  the  University. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  Caro- 
lina meets  in  Charlotte,  April  19-22.  A  very  interesting  programme 
has   been  gotten  up,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  Association 
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workers  in  the  country  are  expected  to  be  present.  This  Association 
will  be  represented  by  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Curtis  and  George  S.  Wills, 
perhaps  by  others.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Weeks  will  also  be  in  attend- 
ance as  members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee. 


The  Law  Department. — The  student  in  law  at  the  University  has 
many  advantages  over  those  who  attend  the  other  schools  of  our  State. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  law  library  always  at  his  service,  he 
has  access  to  the  University  and  Society  libraries,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  volumes.  Valuable 
training  is  to  be  derived  from  the  participation  in  the  debates  and 
other  exercises  of  the  two  literary  societies.  Here  mind  comes  in  con- 
tact with  mind  and  is  sharpened  and  quickened,  and  made  ready  for 
the  legal  tussles  of  the  bar.  On  easy  terms,  opportunity  is  also  af- 
forded the  student  of  attending  lectures  in  the  departments  of  Eng- 
lish, History  and  Political  Science.  Chapel  Hill  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  free  from  temptation.  Study  is  the  only  order  of  the  day 
and  knowledge  is  the  watchword.  The  very  atmosphere  that  pervades 
these  classic  groves  is  a  stimulant  to  study  :  it  braces  one  up  and  pre- 
pares him  for  more  work  and  better  work.  During  the  present  col- 
legiate year  twenty-six  students  have  registered  in  the  law  department. 
Of  this  number  five  applied  at  the  February  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  license  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  to-wit  : 
Messrs.  Gattis,  Whedbee,  Heck,  Farmer  and  Majette.  It  is  needless 
to  say  all  were  successful.  Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued  here  : 
(1).  The  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  ap- 
plicants for  license  to  practice ;  (2)  A  more  extended  course  affording 
a  broad  and  liberal  knowledge  of  the  law  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  summer  course  mainly  for 
review.  This  course  is  offered  to  those  young  men  who  wish  to  re- 
view preparatory  to  applying  at  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  instruction  in  these  courses  is  thorough  and  exhaustive.  Lec- 
tures are  given  from  time  to  time  on  such  subjects  as  have  been  modi- 
fied by  our  statutes,  and  the  difference  between  the  law  of  North 
Carolina  and  that  enunciated  in  the  text-books  is  clearly  pointed  out 
and  the  reasons  therefor  given  in  full.  The  student  acquires  not  only 
a  theoretical  knowledge  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  law.     From 
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day  to  day  he  is  required  to  make  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples that  have  been  taught  him  in  the  lectures  and  text-books.  Dr 
Manning  takes  peculiar  interest  in  his  students.  He  delights  in  giv- 
ing them  instruction.  It  is  to  him  a  labor  of  love  and  he  spares  no 
efforts  to  make  his  students  learned  in  the  law. 


Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. — January  24.  Public  meeting. 
A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Professor  Kerr,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes. 

Thirty-third  Regular  Meeting,  February  14th,  1888. 

30.  Eruptions,  of  the  Volcano  Kilauea  :  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Dail  gave  an 
outline  of  this  volcano  as  it  existed  in  1823.  Descriptions  of  the 
eruptions  of  1823,  1832,  1840,  1868,  1879  ancl  !886  followed.  The 
periodic  filling  of  the  crater  with  lava,  until  the  pressure  became  suf- 
ficiently great  for  it  to  burst  through  some  subterranean  channel  or 
cause  a  crack  in  the.  mountain,  was  noted. 

31.  New  Salts  of  Camphoric  Acid:  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards  described 
the  mode  of  formation,  appearance  and  analysis  of  certain  new  com- 
pounds of  camphoric  acid.  These  were  the  camphorates  of  alumin- 
ium, nickel  and  strontium. 

32.  New  Halogen  Compounds  of  Lead :  In  this  paper,  Mr.  B.  Thorp 
gave  an  account  of  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  a  number  of  new' 
double  compounds  of  lead  with  the  halogens. 

33.  The  Detection  of  Iodine  in  the  Presence  of  other  Halogens:  Prof. 
Venable  stated  that  he  had  noticed  that  even  when  iodine  is  present 
in  very  small  amount,  a  little  of  the  solid  mixture  of  iodide,  delonide, 
&c,  dropped  on  filter-paper,  moistened  with  dilute  acid,  gave  the  char- 
acteristic starch  reaction.  This  affords  a  simple  way  of  detecting 
iodine. 

The  following  new  exchanges  were  reported  :  York  Institute,  Saco, 
Maine;  Central  Ohio  Scientific  Association  ;  Cambridge  Entomolog- 
ical Club;  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

The  names  of  the  following  new  associate  members  were  read  : 
Messrs.  Edwards,  Harris,  Moore,  Thies  and  Manning. 

Thirty-fourth  Regular  Meeting,  March  13.    . 

38.  Mr.  V.S.Bryant:  A  Supposed  New  Species  of  Chilamycterus :  A 

fish  belonging,  to  the    family  commonly   known   as   "puffers."     It  is 
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probably  an  undescribed  species,  and  some  characters  it  possesses  will 
even  modify  the  description  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 

39.  Note  on  Aquatic  Respiration  in  the  Musk-rat :  Mr.  W.  L.  Spoon 
described  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  bubble  of  air  serving  as  a 
gill.  In  winter  when  the  ponds  or  streams  are  frozen  over,  if  the 
Musk-rat  is  driven  from  its  burrow  under  the  ice  it  takes  advantage  of 
this  use  of  a  bubble,  when  the  distance  is  too  great  for  it  to  swim 
without  coming  to  the  open  air.  It  comes  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
ice  and  exhales  ;  the  ice  holds  the  air  in  this  place  while  the  inter- 
change of  gases  takes  place,  when  the  Musk-rat  breathes  the  same  air 
again,  and  moves  a  few  yards  more,  when  it  repeats  the  operation. 

40.  Determination  of  the  Halogens  in  Insoluble  Lead  Compounds  :  Mr. 
Thorp  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  use  of 
zinc,  potass. -sulphate,  potass. -carbonate,  and  ammon. -carbonate  respec- 
tively was  discussed.  The  report  of  results  as  to  last  two  was  favorable. 

41.  Dr.  Venable  gave  an  outline  of  his  work  on  Bromination  of  Hep- 
tane, showing  that  the  results  attained  were  different  from  those  of 
Prof.  Schorlemmer.  Instead  of  bromine  acting  differently  from 
chlorine,  his  conclusion  from  this  work  is  that  they  act  alike. 

42.  Report  on  Progress  in  Chemistry :  The  following  were  discussed: 
Recent  researches  in  the  atomic  weight  of  Oxygen  ;  Prof.  Morley's 
work  on  drying  gases  with  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  ; 
Saccharin-cocoa  and  its  use  in  Diabetes  ;  Alligator-oil ;  recent  remedies 
for  sea-sickness. 

43.  Prof.  Holmes:  Triassic  Sandstone  Rock  on  Nezv  Hope  Creek, 
near  Chapel  Hill :  The  rocks  are  formed  of  coarse  sand,  grit  and  peb- 
bles. The  character  and  crossbedded  arrangement  of  these  materials 
indicate  that  the  deposits  were  laid  down  at  what  was  then  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  going  to  show  that  this  locality  was  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  then  existing  Triassic  basin. 

The  Secretary  reported  25  publications  (besides  government  reports) 
received  since  last  meeting.  The  Society  has  the  following  new  ex- 
changes:  Colorado  Scientific  Society;  Nassauischer  Verein,  Weisba- 
den  ;   Royal  Society  of  England. 

The  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  for  1887  has 
been  completed  by  the  issue  of  Part  II.  It  contains  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  late  Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  followed  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
work,  by  Professor    Holmes;  The    Study    of  Local    Floras,  by  Gerald 
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McCarthy;  The  Limits  of  the  Senses,  by  Dr.  Venable  ;  The  Elements, 
historically  considered,  by  the  same  ;  Effect  of  Decomposing  Organic 
Matter  on  Insoluble  Phosphate  of  Lime,  by  F.  B.  Dancy  ;  Preliminary 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  North  Carolina,  by  Professor  Atkinson  ; 
Singular  Adaptation  in  Nest-making  by  an  Ant,  by  Professor  Atkin- 
son ;  Remarkable  Case  of  Phosphorescence  in  an  Earth-worm,  by  the 
same;  Observations  on  the  Female  Form  of  PhengodesLaticollis  Horn, 
by  the  same  ;  Analyses  of  North  Carolina  Wines,  by  Drs.  Venable  and 
Phillips;  Action  of  Chlorous  Acid  upon  Heptylen,  by  R.  G.  Grissom; 
A  New  Form  of  Bunsen  Burner,  by  Dr.  Venable  ;  A  New  Test  for 
Iron,  by  the  same  ;  Electrolysis  of  Water,  by  the  same  ;  Lists  of  pa- 
pers read,  publications  received,  etc.  An  index  to  the  first  four  vol- 
umes completes  this  interesting  and  valuable  number. 


Shakspere  Club. — The  Club  has  had  three  meetings  since  our  last 
issue,  one  of  which  was  open  to  the  public.  A  comedy  and  two  trag- 
edies were  considered.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  Club  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  There  is  no  more 
pleasant  feature  of  the  meetings  than  that  the  stiff  formality  of  the 
class  room  is  laid  aside,  and  students  and  professors  meet  as  co-work- 
ers in  a  common  cause. 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  was  the  subject  of  the  first  February  meet- 
ing. 

W.  J.  Battle:  Padua.  The  cities  of  northern  Italy  especially 
concern  the  student  of  Shakspere  as  the  scenes  of  his  Roman  plays. 
Gloomy  Padua,  antique  in  architecture  and  art,  with  its  balmy  climate 
and  voluptuous  nights,  has  been  invested  with  a  romantic  charm  by 
the  genius  of  our  poet. 

Harper:  Read  a  ballad  of  the  Frolicksome  Duke  as  a  possible 
source  of  the  play. 

Hester  :  Commented  on  passages  from  the  play,  proving  Petrucio 
the  type  of  the  successful  suitor  and  ideal  husband. 

Prof.  Winston  :  Among  other  critical  comments,  remarked  that 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  was  a  play  to  please  the  populace  ;  that  Eng- 
land was  known  at  the  time  the  play  was  written  as  a  paradise  for 
women,  from  the  greater  privileges  enjoyed  there  than  by  the  ladies 
on  the  continent.  To  parody  this  idea  was  probably  Shakspere's 
object. 
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Dr.  Hume  spoke  of  the  Italian  situation  in  the  play  ;  the  poet's  ob- 
vious recollections  of  his  grammar  school  ;  his  use  of  boy  Latin  ;  the 
happy  reproduction  of  old  characters  in  new  situations  and  under  dif=- 
ferent  circumstances,  a  versatility  shown  greater  than  that  of  Dickens  ; 
Garrick's  conception  and  arrangement  of  the  play  with  a  view  to  spec- 
tacular display  ;  the  originality  of  the  Lucentio  sub-plot,  and  the 
scenes  furnished  by  Ariosto. 

February  4th.  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra  "  held  the  attention  of  the 
Club. 

L.  D.  Howell:  A  Comparison  of  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra"  with 
Fletcher s  "  The  False  One"  The  characters  of  the  two  plays  the 
same  theme,  the  comparison  less  difficult.  "  The  False  One  "  has 
more  unity,  a  better  plot  and  is  constructed  with  greater  dramatic 
consistency. 

Hester  :  Cleopatra,  the  Lustful  Apotheosis  of  the  Augustan  Age. 
This  paper  gave  the  historical  setting  of  the  play.  The  excesses  of 
the  age  in  which  Juvenal  said  vice  had  culminated,  when  Cleopatra 
seduced  the  rulers  of  the  world,  has  not  been  overdrawn  in  the  Shak- 
sperian  exposition. 

Prof.  Winston  :  Shakspere' s  Close  Adherence  to  Plutarch.  The  infe- 
riority of  Lepidus  to  Anthony  and  Caesar,  and  Enobarbus'  magnificent 
description  of  Cleopatra's  journey  to  meet  Anthony,  were  the  points 
first  noticed.  Then  Cleopatra's  character  was  analyzed — the  most  ver- 
satile character  in  Shakspere,  hence  her  power  to  charm.  Within 
three  minutes  she  exhibits  the  following  passions  :  Queenliness,  love 
for  Anthony,  hatred  toward  Augustus,  devotion  to  her  women,  and 
her  motherhood.  In  leaving  out  her  designs  against  Octavius  Caesar 
and  in  veiling  her  lewdness,  Shakspere  has  violated  history,  but  added 
dramatic  force  to  her  character. 

As  is  his  custom,  the  key-note  is  struck  in  the  beginning  of  the 
play — Anthony  as  he  was  and  as  he  is.  A  brave  soldier,  a  consum- 
mate politician,  a  representative  Roman,  he  is  conquered  not  by 
Caesar,  but  by  his  lust.  And  so  a  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire — 
ruined  by  his  own  vices. 

This  brilliant  extempore  treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  be  justly 
reported  from  random  notes. 

A  notice  of  the  meeting  when  "  Macbeth  "  was  the  subject  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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It  is  purposed  by  the  Professors  in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek  and 
Modern  Language  Departments  to  organize  a  Literary  and  Philolog- 
ical Seminary,  which  will  cooperate  with  the  Club,  in  bringing  about 
a  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  language  and  its  literature. 
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FOR  AYE— 


Class  Song  for  "  Eighty-eight  " — Air  :   "Annie  Laurie." 


By  Mrs.  C.  P.  S. 
Fair  shines  the  rosy  morning, 

And  fairer  omens  wait 
To  bless  with  cheerful  warning, 
The  boys  of  "eighty-eight." 

All  hail  to  eighty-eight 

And  hail  our  festal  day, 
Whose  memories  sweet  and  tender 
Will  fill  our  hearts  for  aye. 

This  gray  old  haunt  of  sages, 
With  generous  open  door, 
And  bright  illumed  pages 
Will  know  us  soon  no  more. 

Will  see  us  here  no  more, 

But  for  many  and  many  a  day 
May  her  lights  be  brightly  burning, 
And  her  name  renowned  for  aye. 
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Brothers  we  part  to-morrow, 

Each  to  his  Duty's  call, 
Each  to  the  joy  or  sorrow, 

Our  Father  sends  to  all. 

Whate'er  he  sends  to  all 

Let  naught  the  march  delay, 

The  path  grows  clear  and  clearer 
That  leads  us  home  for  aye. 

Clasp  hands,  dear  friends,  at  parting, 

In  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love, 
Press  back  the  tear-drop  starting, 

Adieu  to  Hill  and  Grove. 

Adieu  to  Hill  and  Grove, 

Where  yet  we  fain  would  stay, 

Where  our  sweetest  thoughts  will  linger 
And  our  love  remain  for  aye. 


A  CRITICISM   OF  ACCEPTED   HISTORICAL  OPINIONS 
OF  GOVERNOR  JOHNSTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

V(A  Paper  Read  Before  the  North  Carolina  Historical 

Society.) 


In  the  year  1734,  under  the  government  of  his  Majesty,  George  the 
Second,  Gabriel  Johnston  was  appointed  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
In  October  of  that  year,  he  reached  the  province  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  term  of  which  ended  with 
his  life  in  1752. 

Historians  have  been  very  much  of  one  accord  in  the  estimate  placed 
upon  this  administration.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  wise,  able  and  progressive  ad- 
ministration— characterized  by  many  events  of  great  importance  and 
benefit  to  the  citizens  individually  and  to  the  State  itself.  Chalmers, 
I  believe,  placed   this    estimate   upon  it  with  but  few  qualifications. 
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After  him  came  others,  seeming  to  take  his  statements  as  facts  and 
concurring  with  him  in  all  leading  points — such  men  as  Williamson 
and  Martin,  and  Wheeler  and  Moore.  To  the  student  of  Colonial  his- 
tory, this  appears  as  another  instance  in  which  historians  have  blindly 
copied  those  that  have  written  before.  With  no  apparent  investiga- 
tion whatever,  or,  in  case  of  any  at  all,  with  but  few  logical  deduc- 
tions, as  it  seems  to  me,  they  follow,  at  times,  in  the  same  worn  path — 
the  one  trusting  implicitly  in  the  sagacity  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the 
other. 

Of  this  administration,  Mr.  Williamson  says  :  "  Under  the  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  that  Magistrate,  the  colony  began  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  industry,  order  and  submission  to  laws.  New  settlements  were 
formed  and  the  population  from  that  period  continued  to  increase 
with  a  vigorous  growth.  It  was  obvious  that  men,  who  were  to  be 
governed  by  law,  had  need  of  instructions,  and  men  who  had  long 
been  versed  in  riot  and  disorder  had  need  of  reformation  and  amend- 
ment ;  wherefore,  Governor  Johnston,  at  every  session,  pressed  the 
assembly  to  make  some  provisions  for  the  education  of  youth,  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship  and  the  amendment  of  their  laws.  Too  much 
time,  as  he  alleged,  had  been  taken  up  in  vain,  unnecessary  disputes." 

Mr.  Martin  says:  "  The  province  increased  considerably;  the  white 
population,  which,  at  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  Crown,  did  not  exceed 
thirteen  thousand,  was  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand — an  increase  of 
above  three  and  a  half  for  one,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 
The  exports  of  the  province  were  already  considerable :  it  appears 
that  in  the  following  year  there  were  exported  61,528  barrels  of  tar, 
12,055  barrels  of  pitch,  10,429  barrels  of  turpentine,  762,000  staves, 
61,580  bushels  of  corn,  10,000  bushels  of  peas,  100  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco, 30,000  pounds  of  deer  skins,  besides  wheat,  rice,  bread,  pota- 
toes, bees-wax,  tallow,  bacon,  lard,  lumber,  indigo,  and  tanned  leather." 

Mr.  Wheeler  gives  us  pretty  much  a  repetition  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Moore  says:  "Spencer  Compton,  Baron  of  Wilmington,  in  all 
his  life  performed  no  act  of  greater  beneficence  and  wisdom  than  pro- 
curing so  excellent  a  governor  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina." 

He  says  again  :  "  He  was  a  wise  and  honorable  man.  *  *  *  *. 
Of  all  colonial  magistrates  he  was  by  far  the  ablest  and  best.  *  *  *. 
In  his  magnanimous  and  equable  disposition  the  factions  of  the 
province  had  well-nigh  disappeared." 

The  verdict  of  these  historians  seems  to  be   unanimous,  but  there 
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are  some,  of  late,  who  believe  in  setting  aside  this  verdict,  who  have 
arrived  at  different  conclusions.  Chief  among  these  is  Col.  Wm.  L. 
Saunders,  to  whom  North  Carolinians  are  indebted  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  and  edited  the  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina.  He  takes  issue  squarely  with  them.  He  says  that  if 
Johnston  had  any  influence  whatever  it  was  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  province.     A  wide  difference  of  opinion  that  ;  which  side  is  right? 

The  reasons  given  by  the  historians,  whom  I  have  quoted,  for  reaching 
conclusions  favorable  to  the  Governor  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following: 

i.  His  friendly  attitude  towards  education  and  his  repeated  at- 
tempts to  advance  its  interests. 

2.  The  great  increase  in  population  during  his  administration. 

3.  The  great  increase  in  wealth  and  resources. 

4.  The  entire  disappearance  of  all  factional  strife  and  internal  dis- 
sension of  the  province. 

Let  us  consider  these,  briefly,  in  their  turn. 

1.  His  friendly  attitude  towards  education  and  his  repeated  attempts 
to  advance  its  interests. 

He  may  have  been  a  friend  to  education,  but  these  historians  have 
failed  to  show  it.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  sorely  needed.  Mr.  Wheeler  himself  speaks  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  colony  ;  the  loose  morals  of  the  people  ;  the 
want  of  provision  for  education  ;  the  disregard  of  law ;  the  violation 
of  justice  ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  This  was  truly  a  field  for 
labor.  Johnston  was  sent  over  to  govern  these  people.  Education  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  system  of  free  government.  It  is  the  basis  of 
society,  and,  Ames  says,  society  is  the  substratum  of  government.  In 
deed  education  is  conducive  of  moral  excellence  and  is  incompatible 
with  superstition  and  vice.  The  one  is  sustained  by  an  enlightened 
understanding  and  quickened  by  moral  perceptions;  the  other  is  pro- 
pelled by  beastly  instincts  and  is  ever  accompanied  with  sordid  views 
and  base  designs.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  Johnston's  life.  Was 
it  a  lost  opportunity  ?  Did  he  strive  to  bring  about  this  species  of 
moral  excellence  which  tends  to  ennoble  and  dignify  a  people  ?  Let 
the  facts  of  history  answer.  Historians  have  said,  yes  ;  but  they  have 
recorded  no  act  of  his  that  sustains  them  in  the  assertion.  In  all  his 
addresses  to  the  Legislature  he  made  one  reference  to  education,  and 
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with  this,  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  his  love  for  it,  and  after- 
wards to  have  wasted  all  his  energies  in  that  direction  in  "  hugging 
the  delusive  phantom  of  hope."  Still  they  claim  that  he  was  a  great 
educator  of  his  people. 

2.  The  great  increase  in  population  during  his  administration. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  population. 
In  respect  to  new  colonists,  this  was  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  province.  People,  speaking  different  languages,  from  Ire- 
land, the  Marquisate  of  Moravia  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  had 
made  their  homes  within  its  borders.  Every  thing  goes  to  show  that 
during  his  administration  the  population  had  trebled  itself.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  If  it  means  that  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  brought  about,  it  means  a  great  deal. 

The  most  numerous  of  these  settlers  were  chiefly  Presbyterians  from 
Ireland.  Their  ancestors  had  originally  migrated  into  Ireland  from 
Scotland,  but  being  protestants,  they  were  continually  hampered  by 
a  spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  "  They  were  treated  like  aliens  and 
strangers,  with  marks  of  distrust  in  their  civil  capacity."  They  grew 
tired  of  this  and  longed  for  a  home  where  the  privileges  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  could  be  had.  Having  set  out  in  quest  of  this  they 
at  length  came  to  Pennsylvania.  But  in  this  province  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  land.  The  proprietors  had  purchased  it  in  small  par- 
cels and  it  was  soon  taken  up.  At  this  time  Lord  Carteret  was  the 
only  remaining  Lord  Proprietor  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  anxious 
to  have  his  lands  settled,  and  consequently  offered  many  inducements 
to  immigrants.  The  soil  was  cheap.  A  tempting  residence  was 
offered  to  people  of  every  denomination.  And  many  of  these  people 
took  advantage  of  such  liberal  offers  and  settled  in  our  midst. 

The  next  lot  of  immigrants  were  those  who  came  from  the  Marqui- 
sate of  Moravia.  For  a  long  time  there,  under  the  protection  of 
Frederick,  the  elector  Palatine,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience.  But  Frederick  was  vanquished  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  the  Second,  who  established  in  Moravia  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  This  was  attended  with  equally  as  much  persecution 
and  intolerance  as  in  other  countries.  The  protestants  were  com- 
pelled either  to  give  up  their  freedom  of  worship  or  abandon  their 
homes.  They  preferred  to  do  the  latter  and  at  length  migrated  to 
England.  Lord  Granville,  who  had  fallen  heir  to  lands  in  North 
Carolina,  offered  equally   as   many  inducements  to  settlers  as  his  an- 
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cestor  Lord  Carteret  had  done.  Besides  this,  the  Parliament  was 
very  favorable  towards  new  settlements  in  the  provinces.  Thereupon 
these  Moravians  were  induced  to  settle  in  North  Carolina.  They 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  Yadkin  and  Dan  rivers. 
Upon  this  they  settled  and  have  since  proved  to  be  potent  factors  in 
North  Carolina  civilization  and  progress.  About  this  time  too, 
through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Lord  Granville  to  plant  settle- 
ments upon  his  lands,  news  of  the  great  inducements  in  the  new 
world  had  been  heralded  to  those  who  inhabited  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  bleak  and  barren  islands  that  encircle  the  western 
coast.  Life  in  these  inhospitable  regions  was,  to  say  the  least,  bur- 
densome. The  climate  was  cold.  The  rents  were  heavy,  and  this  too 
upon  a  sterile  soil.  In  the  new  world  the  soil  was  good,  the  lands 
cheap  and  the  climate  all  that  one  could  wish.  Such  news  seemed  to 
them  almost  as  a  ray  of  light  that  had  pierced  the  blackness  of  mid- 
night darkness.  I  can  imagine  that  they  began  to  dream  of  the  land 
that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  By  the  natural  increase  in  popula- 
tion, comparatively  speaking,  they  had  become  crowded.  The  sources 
of  revenue  were  few.  Their  energies  were  necessarily  smothered  and 
their  powers  existed  chiefly  in  potentiality.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
believe  that  there  were  many  ambitious  hearts  that  throbbed  for  joy 
at  the  hope  of  reaching  the  new  world,  where  brighter  prospects 
opened  before  them  and  grander  possibilities  awaited  them.  In  1749 
a  colony  of  several  hundredsettled  in  Cumberland  and  Bladen  counties 
and  that  part  of  Anson  which  now  forms  Richmond  county. 

These  were  the  three  great  waves  that  reached  North  Carolina 
during  Johnston's  administration.  There  were  others  but  they  were 
not  of  so  much  importance.  They  came  in  from  neighboring  provin- 
ces, South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
following  the  river  bottoms  in  search  of  available  low  lands.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  increase  in  population  was  due  to  Governor 
Johnston.  Those  historians  who  claim  it  for  him  have  recorded  no 
acts  of  his  by  which  any  impetus  whatever  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment. Merely  from  the  fact  that  it  occurred  during  his  term  of  office 
they  have  given  him  all  the  credit.  It  was  also  during  his  term  of  office 
that  the  new  style  of  computation  of  time  was  introduced.  Will  some 
admiring  friend  rise  to  claim  that  this  was  due  to  the  Governor's  ef- 
forts ?     More  than  this,  if  we  have  followed  these  travellers  from  their 
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abandoned  homes  to  their  settlements  in  North  Carolina,  we  have 
seen  many  reasons  why  these  movements  should  have  occurred.  And 
over  these  Governor  Johnston  had  no  influence  whatever.  Should  we 
disregard  these  glowing  facts  to  go  in  search  of  a  record  of  some  act 
of  his  whereby  some  little  impetus  might  possibly  have  been  added  ? 
No  impartial  historian  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  course.  It  is  far 
fetched. 

3.  The  great  increase  in  wealth  and  resources,  they  claim  is  a  result 
of  his  efforts. 

I  contend  that  in  this  case  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  increase 
in  population. 

We  have,  in  a  short  time,  our  population  increased  more  than  three- 
fold. Upwards  of  30,000  persons  have  made  their  homes  within  our 
borders  within  a  very  few  years.  How  different  were  they  from  many 
of  the  immigrants  of  our  day  !  They  did  not  come  as  outcasts  of  al- 
most all  nationalities,  whose  only  aim  was  the  subversion  of  society 
and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  government,  the  result  of  which  is 
anarchy  and  ruin.  They  came  as  humble  Protestants,  men  who  had 
fled  Catholic  oppression  in  the  olden  country  to  breath  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  in  the  new.  They  were  good  and  faithful  citizens, 
always  peaceable,  always  law-abiding.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  in- 
dustry and  sobriety  of  the  old-time  Moravian  manufacturer?  The 
superior  knowledge,  temperance  and  perseverance  of  the  honest 
Scotch  farmer  has  become  proverbial.  History  goes  to  show  that  this 
is  not  a  picture  of  my  own.  More  than  that,  the  representatives  of 
these  people  at  this  day  afford  conclusive  proofs  that  they  are 
"worthy  sons  of  noble  sires."  With  such  valuable  additions  to  its 
population  it  is  folly  to  claim  that  the  province  was  doing  wonders  to 
become  as  rich  as  it  did.  It  was  nothing  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  a  natural  outcome,  a  necessary  consequence.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  Gove/nor  Johnston  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
crease in  population  ;  and  we  cannot  credit  him  with  aiding,  indi- 
rectly in  this  way,  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince. And  the  records  do  not  show  that  he  aided  in  any  other  way. 
On  this  point  hear  what  Col.  Saunders  has  to  say:  "  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  too,  that  a  man  could  have  exercised  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  province  without  leaving  some  record  showing  the  fact.  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  left  no  such  record.     In  none  of  the  many  papers  he 
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wrote,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  was  Governor,  is  there  any  thing 
by  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  province 
or  its  material  growth." 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  continued  quarrels  he  was  engaged 
in  with  the  Legislature,  but  as  Col.  Saunders  further  says,  "  nowhere 
do  we  find  a  word  from  him  to  show  the  condition  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial  or  manufacturing  interests  of  the  province  and  but  once 
any  reference  to  the  great  tide  of  immigration  *****.! 
am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  solid  basis  for  this  claim  made  bjr 
the  historians." 

4.  They  claim  that  under  his  management  all  factional  quarrels  had 
disappeared. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  most  surprising  of  all  their  claims.  It  involves 
the  most  glaring  mistake  they  have  made.  The  statement  is  entirely 
misleading.  The  same  historians  who  make  it,  give  us  a  long  account 
of  the  many  quarrels  going  on  at  the  time,  in  which  Governor  John- 
ston was  a  leading  participant.  It  was  a  time,  too,  in  the  history  of 
the  province  when  factional  strife  could  have  disappeared  most  easily. 
In  1740,  England  had  declared  war  against  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
were  threatening  the  province  on  the  South.  In  1744,  England  went 
to  war  with  France,  and  at  the  daring  policy  and  encroachments  of  the 
French  on  the  west,  there  was  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  province. 
Truly,  if  the  time  ever  was  to  come,  it  was  then  that  a  united  front 
and  solid  back  ground  were  necessary.  The  united  front  may  have 
been  presented  ;  but  in  the  back  ground,  factions  prevailed  and  inter- 
nal dissension  threatened,  as  a  vampire,  to  sap  the  fountain  of  all  pro- 
gressive life.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  point  to  one  of  John- 
ston's first  official  acts,  which  was  to  initiate  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
many  leading  men  in  regard  to  the  Blank  Patents.  I  have  only  to 
point  to  his  long  continued  quarrel  with  the  Albemarle  counties,  in 
which  he  made  every  effort  to  deprive  then\of  a  part  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature.  In  fact  he  was  at  odds  with  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  province.  Many  of  whom  preferred  charges  of 
various  kinds  against  him.  Mr.  Chalmers  himself  admits  that  his  ex- 
perience degenerated  into  cunning.  His  action  in  shielding  Chief 
Justice  Smith  from  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in  office  was  very 
questionable  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  was  not  that  of  a 
man  who   wanted   justice  to  poise  her  scales  equally  for  all.     To  say 
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that  his  course  with  the  Legislature  was  very  arbitrary,  when  he  de- 
sired the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment from  Brunswick  to  Newton — now  called  Wilmington — is  to 
speak  mildly.  At  another  time  he  was  so  eager  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  certain  bill,  that  he  convened  the  Legislature  at  such  a  time  and 
place  that  the  opponents  could  not  be  present — a  species  of  finesse 
compatible  only  with  the  dignity  of  a  cross-roads  politician.  At 
another  time,  so  glaringly  wrong  was  his  act,  that  "the  Crown  refused 
to  accept  the  fruits  of  it,  though  much  desired  and  much  to  its  advan- 
tage." In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  historians  have  the  presumption 
to  say  that  "  under  his  magnanimous  and  equable  disposition  all  fac- 
tional strife  had  disappeared."  I  sometimes  think  with  Col.  Saunders, 
that  "  if  he  had  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  province,  it  was  to 
retard  its  growth." 

I  desire  not  to  do  Governor  Johnston  an  injustice.  My  conclusions 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  tried  to  quote  the  facts  correctly.  His  in- 
tentions may  have  been  good  ;  his  addresses  to  the  Legislatures  were 
good.  They  contained  many  suggestions,  which,  if  heeded,  would 
have  proved  very  valuable  to  the  province.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  destroyed  his  influence.  He  had  become  a  mere  figurehead 
so  far  as  recommendations  were  concerned.  In  short,  he  was  not  the 
man  for  the  place.  A  practical  man  was  needed,  one  who  could  face 
with  confidence  the  problems  that  arose  daily  for  solution.  Johnston 
was  not  such  a  man.  Having  been  almost  reared  within  the  shades 
of  a  University,  with  no  practical  training  for  such  a  work — in  fact, 
with  no  executive  ability  whatever,  he  was  transplanted  to  the  wilds 
of  Carolina  to  govern  a  people  that  were  determined  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  We  find  another  explanation  of  his  failure  in  the  nature 
of  the  times.  Looking  at  it  from  this  standpoint,  it  seems  after  all 
that  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
England  looked  upon  her  provinces  merely  as  mines  which  could  be 
worked  for  all  their  worth.  Johnston  was  appointed  to  do  the  work. 
And,  to  quote  Col.  Saunders,  "never  during  his  whole  administration, 
did  he  seem  to  think  the  colonist  subjects  had  any  rights  that  he,  as 
the  King's  representative,  was  bound  to  respect  ;  and  so,  when  he 
found  upon  his  arrival  in  the  country  that,  of  all  the  proprietary  stat- 
utes, only  six  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  as  had 
been  required  by  a  practically  dead  provision  of  the  law,  he  proceeded 
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to  declare  all  of  the  unconfirmed  laws  to  be  null  and  void,  wherever, 
in  his  opinion,  trenching  upon  the  King's  prerogative.  To  promote 
the  interest  of  the  King  and  to  magnify  his  prerogative  seems  to  have 
been  the  main-spring  to  every  action  during  his  administration.  Many 
masters  doubtless  have  had  more  discreet  servants,  but  none,  one 
more  zealous  than  Johnston."  This  picture  does  not  seem  to  be  over- 
drawn. For  in  concluding  his  first  address  to  the  Legislature,  Gover- 
nor Johnston  observed  "  that  he  had  been  obliged  by  his  instructions 
vigorously  to  maintain  the  rights  and  just  revenues  of  the  Crown." 
This  was  his  line  of  policy  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  pursued  it 
with  zeal  and  determination.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  guided  the 
ship  of  State  and  landed  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  rich  argosies  of 
untold  wealth.  He  might  have  thought  he  was  best  serving  his  King. 
Far  from  it.  Time,  the  great  factor  in  a  nation's  destiny,  has  proved 
it  so.  He  was  planting  that  little  seed,  however  insignificant  to  him 
it  appeared,  which  grew  and  budded  and  blossomed,  and  brought  forth 
as  its  fruit,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence — the  first  outpost  of  that  great  struggle  which  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  made 
possible  and  even  probable  the  establishment  of  our  American  Re- 
public. Claudius  Dockery. 


OLD   TIMES   IN   CHAPEL   HILL. 


No.  IX.— Governor  Swain — {Continued) 
During  the  war,  and  for  the  two  or  three  years  that  remained  to  him 
after  its  close,  Governor  Swain  was  Chapel  Hill's  chief  medium  of* 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  He  was,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  only  man  in  the  place  who  kept  himself  in  habits  of  corre- 
spondence or  intercourse  with  the  men  of  action  outside.  His  Faculty 
were  getting  old  ;  the  young  men  among  them  (five,  I  think,)  had 
all  joined  the  army,  and  those  who  remained,  having  never  in  their 
best  days  taken  any  share  in  public  life,  were  now  less  than  ever 
inclined  that  way. 
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But  they  liked  to  hear  the  Governor  talk.  He  would  go  to  Raleigh 
and  come  back  with  the  latest  rumors,  with  Governor  Vance's  or  Gov- 
ernor Graham's  latest  opinion  of  the  case.  If  the  bottom  was  really 
to  fall  out,  it  was  some  comfort  to  know  we  were  all  going  in  the  very 
best  company.  The  Governor  liked  to  think  himself  important,  liked 
to  be  summoned  to  a  council  of  wise  men,  liked  to  tell  of  his  exploits 
when  he  returned. 

We  were  a  simple  folk  in  Chapel  Hill  in  those  days.  I  think  it 
likely  that  we  a  trifle  overestimated  his  influence  and  importance,  and 
that  he  did  too.  In  the  rush  of  national  events  in  the  spring  of  '65, 
the  strongest  man  among  us  was  no  more  than  a  straw  in  the 
torrent.  Governor  Swain's  visit  to  Sherman's  camp  below  Raleighr 
just  before  his  advance  upon  that  city,  (of  which  I  have  elsewhere  given 
a  minute  account  written  under  the  Governor's  own  eye),  was  to  him 
the  most  interesting  event  of  his  life.  He  regarded  it  as  a  State 
negotiation  of  the  greatest  significance,  and  of  infinite  value  to  Raleigh 
and  to  the  University. 

It  is  likely  that  he  did  save  Chapel  Hill  and  the  University  from 
pillage  and  ruin  by  his  personal  intercession  with  Sherman. 

As  to  Raleigh,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  or  Graham,  or  any  other 
private  citizen,  could  have  modified  Sherman's  plans  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  State  government  had  collapsed  ;  the  State  Executive 
was  in  retreat ;  Raleigh  people  closed  their  window  blinds  and  locked 
their  front  doors.  The  dogs  crept  under  shelter ;  not  a  human  being 
was  visible  that  bright  April  morning  when  Sherman's  advance  guard 
rode  up  Fayetteville  street. 

Governor  Swain  stood  alone  in  front  of  the  State  House  and  sur- 
rendered the  keys,  and  therewith  the  whole  city,  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand.    It  was  the  most  exciting  moment  of  his  life. 

In  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  in  a  buggy  on  his  way  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  prepare  for  the  surrender  of  his  beloved  University, 
and  to  reassure  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  being  Sunday  afternoon,  the  first  blue-coats 
we  had  seen  during  the  war  rode  into  town,  and  we  were  captured. 
For  an  hour  or  two  previously  Governor  Swain,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  of  the  Faculty  and  a  few  of  the  principal  men  of  the  vil- 
lage— Andrew  Mickle,  Jones  Watson  and  some  others — was  to  be 
seen  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cane,  proceeding 
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first  down  the  Durham  road  and  then  down  the  Raleigh  road,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  enemy  with  a  flag  of  truce.  But  their 
endeavors  were  foiled.  They  came  back,  having  met  no  one,  and 
furled  their  flag.  About  sunset  a  sedate,  soldierly-looking  horseman 
or  two  galloped  in  and  took  possession  without  any  ado  whatever. 

Thanks,  however,  to  that  visit  to  Sherman,  a  guard  was  immediately 
placed  at  every  house  and  over  the  college  buildings,  so  that  there  was 
no  plundering. 

Next  day  four  thousand  Michigan  cavalry  marched  in  and  were 
picketed  for  the  next  three  weeks  on  every  hill  and  grove  in  and  around 
the  village.  General  Atkins,  of  Illinois,  commanding,  took  his  quar- 
ters at  the  hotel. 

And  now  occurred  a  bit  of  by-play  such  as  all  Governor  Swain's 
most  sagacious  prevision  could  never  have  foreseen. 

General  Atkins,  who  was  a  fine-looking  man  of  thirty,  called  upon 
the  Governor  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival.  He  was  politely 
received,  as  he  probably  would  have  been  at  any  house  in  the  place, 
for  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  had  just  arrived, 
and  none  of  us  knew  what  the  fury  of  an  enraged  army  might  prompt 
them  to  do.  Our  heads  were  in  the  lion's  mouth  and  it  behoved  us 
to  be  careful.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Governor  Swain 
wanting  to  show  his  military  visitor  Lord  Cornwallis'  order-book, 
stepped  into  an  adjoining  room  and  asked  his  daughter,  Miss  Ella,  to 
go  upstairs  and  get  the  book  and  bring  it  to  him  in  the  parlor. 

The  young  lady  did  so,  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Yankee  General.  She  threw  up  her  head  and  marched  in  with  great 
display  of  hauteur.  An  introduction  was  unavoidable,  which  was 
more  than  the  Governor,  most  unconventional  of  men,  had  intended. 
Whatever  else  took  place,  let  Cupid  depone.  Certain  it  is  they 
"  changed  eyes  at  the  first  sight  ;  "  certain  it  is  that  a  wooing  followed 
upon  that  first  meeting  which  greatly  incensed  all  who  looked  on,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  army,  and  gave  Governor  Swain  and  his  wife  as  much 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  as  anything  short  of  a  death  in  their 
family  could  have  done. 

The  young  lady  had  her  own  way,  and  the  Governor,  believing  the 
war  was  over,  did  at  last  give  his  consent  freely.  To  General  Atkins 
as  a  man  he  could  make  no  objection.     All  the  inquiries  he  afterwards 
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set  on  foot  as  to  his  character  and  standing  in  Illinois  were  answered 
satisfactorily.     What. could  he  do  ?     Was  not  the  war  over  ? 

While  the  army  remained  in  Chapel  Hill,  though  the  General's  sur- 
render was  obvious,  no  one  could  do  more  than  speculate  upon  the 
probable  issue.  Neither  Governor  nor  Mrs.  Swain  knew  what  their 
daughter  would  decide.  They  carefully  refrained  from  asking  her, 
preferring,  the  Governor  said,  not  to  know  till  after  the  General's 
departure. 

Looking  back  at  that  situation  it  certainly  seems  a  curious  one. 
Our  military  captors  were  very  civil  to  the  towns-people.  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  their  behavior  to  the  people  of  the  country  surround- 
ing. But  here  they  were  under  strict  orders  and  behaved  well.  The 
officers  called  and  chatted  pleasantly  and  petted  the  children  ;  the  pri- 
vates lounged  in  and  out  the  yards,  and  appeared  in  all  respects  like 
other  human  beings. 

The  guard  at  my  father's  residence  was  an  honest  young  shoemaker 
from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Every  evening  General  Atkins  would 
send  the  regimental  band  to  play  in  Governor  Swain's  front  yard  for 
the  delectation  of  his  mistress.  Our  son  of  Crispin  was  much  con- 
cerned to  find  that  my  defective  hearing  prevented  me  from  enjoying 
these  serenades  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  came  up  to  me 
one  evening:  "Can't  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Spencer  ?  "  "  No,  not  a 
note."  "  Well,  I  declare,"  he  cried,  "  I  hate  to  think  about  it.  I'd  give 
two  hundred  dollars  if  you  could  have  your  hearing." 

General  Sherman's  orderlies  were  coming  and  going  with  despatches 
and  brought  Governor  Swain  one  day  a  gift  from  the  General  of  a  fine 
horse.  General  Atkins  also  sent  his  lady-love  a  fine  charger.  Consid- 
ering that  these  animals  had  doubtless  been  swept  from  Southern 
stables,  as  in  fact  the  soldiers  said  most  of  the  horses  in  the  command 
had  been,  the  accepting  of  these  gifts  was  a  great  mistake.  The  Gov- 
ernor not  only  accepted  but  he  took  pains  to  keep  them.  Three 
times  the  Sherman  horse  was  taken  from  his  stable,  and  three  times 
he  pursued  the  thief  and  regained  it.  He  would  have  done  well  to  let 
it  go,  for  it  caused  his  death  three  years  after,  being  a  wild  and  vicious 
creature,  ready  to  bolt  without  warning  at  any  moment. 

The  evening  of  the  morning  in  May  on  which  General  Atkins  and 
his  command  left  Chapel  Hill,  marching  off  to  Concord,  Miss  Ella 
handed  her  parents  a  note   in  which   she  formally  notified  them  that 
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she  had  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  General,  and  nothing 
could  change  her  resolve.  She  would  regret  to  disoblige  them,  but 
she  was  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  judge  for  herself.  The  Gov- 
ernor brought  me  this  letter  to  read.  He  was  deeply  agitated,  but  it 
was  plain  that  he  felt  himself  helpless. 

In  August  following,  the  wedding  took  place.  Governor  Swain  was 
as  little  superstitious  as  any  man  could  be,  but  he  told  me  once  that 
the  month  of  August  was  unfriendly  to  him  ;  that  every  evil  that  had 
befallen  him  had  occurred  in  August,  and  he  always  drew  a  breath  of 
relief  when  it  ended. 

This  marriage  was  not  of  good  omen  to  him.  The  blight  that  fell 
upon  the  University  was  directly  attributable  to  the  prejudice  excited 
against  him  on  account  of  it.  The  war  was  not  over,  in  truth  its 
worst  consequences  were  still  to  follow.  He  made  another  mistake  in 
permitting  the  wedding  to  be  as  public  as  possible,  inviting  all  Chapel 
Hill  and  his  friends  abroad,  and  providing  a  very  handsome  and 
abundant  entertainment.     People  felt  this  to  be  an  added  affront. 

Yet  many  were  present ;  some  ex-Confederate  soldiers  graced  the 
occasion  ;  Governor  and  Mrs.  Graham  came  down  from  Hillsboro,  and 
everything  went  off  pleasantly.  The  bride  was  very  fair  in  the  con- 
ventional white  satin  and  ample  veil  and  orange  blossoms.  I  have 
seen  but  one  bride  whom  I  thought  prettier,  and  she  was  married  in 
the  same  old  parlor,  standing  on  the  same  spot,  in  white  satin  and 
Brussels  lace. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  supper-room  was  a  large  cake,  duly 
iced  and  enwreathed,  presented  to  the  bridegroom  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  colored  people  of  Chapel  Hill.  They  regarded  the  General 
at  that  time  as  their  deliverer.  The  guests  all  crowded  around  this 
cake,  placed  on  a  small  table  apart,  and  commented  upon  it  with  great 
good  humor.     I  believe  it  was  carried  to  Illinois  intact. 

Whatever  the  private  feeling  may  have  been,  Chapel  Hill  people 
in  general  and  the  Faculty  stood  by  Governor  Swain  with  loyalty 
through  this  and  all  his  other  troubles.  The  University  had  not  been 
closed  all  through  the  war.  The  bell  rang  the  hours  out  as  usual, 
though  I  believe  that  towards  the  close  this  duty  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Charles  Phillips  just  for  the  name  of  it.  Four  young  men  repre- 
sented College  at  that  Commencement  of  '65  :  E.  T.  and  W.  C. 
Prout,  H.  A.  London  and  J.  R.  D.  Shepard.     Judge  Battle,  Governor 
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Graham  and  Samuel  F.  Phillips  were  the  only  Trustees  present.  W. 
C.  Prout  was  Valedictorian,  and  the  only  graduate. 

What  was  to  be  the  future  of  the  University,  with  every  pecu- 
niary resource  wrecked  ?  was  the  question.  Its  sole  hope  lay  in  its 
ability  to  attract  patronage.  The  few  years  that  remained  to  it  were 
dreary  enough.  There  were  not  one  hundred  boys  during  the  years 
'65-'66,  '66-67,  '67-68,  while  General  Lee's  college  counted  them  by 
hundreds.  In  1866  there  were  three  graduates.  Governor  Swain's 
day  was  over,  but  he  could  not,  would  not,  see  that  it  was  so  ;  still  less 
would  he  believe  that  there  had  been  anything  impolitic  in  his  own 
management.  The  rudder  had  slipped  from  his  hold,  but  he  still 
thought  to  regain  it.  "  Live  ten  years,  Governor,"  wrote  Dr.  Deems 
to  him  from  New  York,  "and  you  will  be  the  most  popular  man  in 
North  Carolina." 

But  the  ten  years  were  not  to  be  his.  All  interests  were  dull,  listless, 
inactive,  while  political  parties  were  slowly  crystallizing  in  preparation 
for  a  furious  struggle.  The  election  of  Governor  Holden  and  a  new  State 
Constitution,  in  May,  1868,  after  a  very  exciting  campaign,  gave  the 
signal,  and  he  himself  took  the  first  step  by  ordering  the  doors  of  the 
University  to  be  closed,  the  Faculty  to  consider  themselves  displaced 
and  the  old  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  nowhere. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  unpopularity  of  the  institution  and  its  wan- 
ing usefulness,  the  Faculty  had,  in  the  Spring,  unanimously  tendered 
their  resignations  to  the  Board.  Governor  Swain  had  been  averse  to 
doing  this,  but  had  been  persuaded  into  it.  At  the  Commencement, 
in  June,  the  Trustees  announced  that  these  resignations  had  been 
received  and  accepted,  and  that  now  they  would  proceed  to  re-elect 
every  member  of  the  Faculty  to  the  same  chairs  they  had  held,  with 
unabated  regard  and  confidence.  This  they  did  amid  much  acclama- 
tion from  the  audience,  and  then  took  further  steps  towards  the 
refitting  and  improving  the  institution. 

Governor  Holden,  who,  by  the  way,  had,  quite  unaccountably,  been 
overlooked  in  the  sending  out  of  the  Commencement  tickets,  and 
whose  election  had  taken  place  between  the  times  of  the  resignations 
and  the  re-elections,  now  came  to  the  front  and  announced  that  a  new 
order  of  things  was  to  follow  the  new  Constitution  ;  that  the  old  Board 
was  now  no  Board  at  all  and  all  this  re-election  amounted  to  nothing  ; 
the  Faculty  had  resigned  and  might  stay  resigned.     To  give  emphasis 
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„ /to  this,  he  sent  a  guard  of  negro  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the 
*    campus  and  buildings. 

This  was  the  end.  Governor  Swain  tried  to  seem  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful under  the  blow  ;  still  talked  of  the  future,  and  remarked  that,  at 
all  events,  he  had  a  congenial  and  long-anticipated  job  of  work  to  fall 
back  upon,  namely  :  the  writing  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  "Some 
disputed  points,"  said  he,  "  have  just  lately  been  cleared  up,  and  now 
I  can  go  to  work."  Yet  his  friends  noticed  that  he  drooped  through 
the  Summer  and  suddenly  began  to  look  old. 

He  resolved  to  go  to  his  beloved  county  of  Buncombe  and  regain 
his  spirits  in  the  air  of  the  mountains.  He  kept  putting  it  off  till 
August  arrived — fatal  August. 

On  the  nth  he  had  his  Sherman  horse  harnessed  to  a  light  buggy, 
and  with  Professor  Fetter  rode  a  few  miles  into  the  country.  Return- 
ing by  the  Pittsboro  road,  when  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
village  the  horse  suddenly  bolted.  Both  gentlemen  being  heavy  and 
inactive  were  thrown  out.  Professor  Fetter's  injuries  were  slight. 
The  Governor  had  to  be  placed  on  a  stretcher,  and  was  brought  home 
by  some  of  the  neighbors  through  the  campus.  He  was  quite  cheer- 
ful and  chatty  with  his  bearers  as  they  came  along,  no  one  apprehend- 
ing that  he  had  received  any  serious  hurt.  But  it  proved  to  be  the 
veteran's  last  look  at  the  field.  His  eyes  were  then  resting  for  the  last 
time  on  the  beloved  buildings,  on  the  oaks,  on  the  familiar  scenes  of 
thirty-three  years. 

He  lay  quietly  and  placidly  in  his  usual  sitting-room  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  receiving  daily  visits  and  daily  attentions  from  all  his 
neighbors;  enjoying  their  conversation  and  their  friendliness  ;  reading 
his  letters  and  the  newspapers,  and  discussing  public  affairs  and  the 
prospects  of  Chapel  Hill  and  the  University,  pretty  much  as  he  had 
always  done. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  him,  not  expressed  but  felt.  His  religious 
hopes  and  beliefs  were  more  and  more  the  topic.  He  related  anecdotes 
of  departed  friends  with  whom  he  had  formerly  held  communion  ;  he 
expressed  his  love  for  all  Christians  with  great  fervor.  "  I  believe," 
said  he,  "  in  the  communion  of  saints."  He  was  heard  repeating  cer- 
tain hymns  before  daylight  in  the  dark  summer  mornings,  and  heard 
in  earnest  prayer.  Still  no  alarm  was  felt.  He  had  been  terribly 
bruised  and  shaken  but  would  get  over  it,  surely. 
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On  the  morning  of  August  27th,  he  sat  up  to  have  his  bed  made. 
Suddenly  he  fainted  and  could  not  be  revived.  We  saw  him  pass, 
gently  and  without  a  sigh,  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

That  was  a  morning  to  be  remembered  in  Chapel  Hill.  Governor 
Swain's  death  meant  the  disintegration  of  society  here  and  the  dis- 
persion of  its  members  with  a  rapidity,  and  in  a  degree  quite  unex- 
ampled, I  imagine,  in  the  history  of  any  other  village  in  the  State. 
With  him  died  the  University.  No  galvanic  applications  of  Governor 
Holden's,  backed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Republican  party,  could 
revive  it,  or  give  it  more  than  a  ghastly  affectation  of  life.  And  with 
the  University,  perished  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Within  two  years  of  his  death  thirty  of  the  best  families  in  the 
place  had  removed  to  other  homes.  What  an  exodus  it  was  !  One  by 
one  they  disappeared,  to  California,  to  Tennessee,  to  Ohio,  to  New 
York,  to  Texas  and  to  other  towns  and  villages  in  North  Carolina. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  within  a  few  weeks  met  once  more 
together  ;  knelt  in  prayer  together  once  more  and  parted,  leaving  the 
houses  they  had  built,  the  homes  they  had  cherished  for  twenty,  for 
twenty-five,  for  thirty  years. 

Perhaps  it  was  time  they  all  should  go  ;  perhaps  their  work  was  done. 

Change  is  the  law  of  Nature  ;  it  is  the   evidence  of  life  and  progress. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  stars  to  set  " — 

And  so  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  outline  sketch  of  Governor  Swain  as  he 
impressed  me.  If  I  have  not  done  him  justice,  let  some  other  friend 
with  a  stronger  pen  arise  and  "  build  his  wall." 

We  turn  next  to  some  other  of  his  co-workers  in  and  around  Chapel 
Hill  and  the  University. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer. 
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THE  ROSICRUCIANS. 


[concluded  from  last  number.] 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  was  no  very  definite  organization. 
Rather  a  number  of  independent  bands,  ignorant  of  one  another's 
existence,  in  great  measure,  and  ignorant  as  to  their  superior  officers. 
In  the  "  Occulta  Philosophia,"  by  Orvius,  it  is  said  that  they  went  to 
their  assemblies  adorned  with  blue  ribbons  from  which  hung  a  golden 
cross  and  rose.  Also  a  black  silk  bow  was  knotted  in  the  upper  but- 
ton-hole and  the  hair  was  close  shaven  from  crown  to  forehead.  Even 
their  forms  of  greeting  are  there  given,  but  modern  investigators  look 
upon  the  statements  of  the  book  as  unreliable.  The  separation  of  the 
Brotherhood's  name  into  Rose  and  Cross  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  works 
prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rosea  et  aarea  crux  was 
often  the  title.  I  find  no  justification  for  the  derivation  of  the  name 
from  Ros  (dew),  which  is  sometimes  given,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  name  and  symbol  came  from  the  family  arms  of  Andreae. 

The  general  state  of  opinion  as  to  this  society,  before  later  research 
threw  more  light  upon  it,  is  well  expressed  in  book  III,  chap.  V  of 
Bulwer's  novel,  "  Zanoni."  The  plot  of  this  novel  centers  on  the 
Rosicrucians  and  their  mystic  rites.  In  the  part  quoted,  the  "  author 
of  the  original  MSS."  is  made  to  write  as  follows  :  "  Venerable 
Brotherhood,  so  sacred  and  so  little  known,  from  whose  secret  and 
precious  archives  the  materials  for  this  history  have  been  drawn,  yet 
who  have  retained  from  century  to  century  all  that  time,  has  spared  of 
the  august  and  venerable  science,  thanks  to  you  if  now  for  the  first 
time  some  records,  &c,  are  given  to  the  world.  Many  have  called 
themselves  of  your  band  ;  many  spurious  pretenders  have  been  so 
called  by  the  learned  ignorance  which,  still  baffled  and  perplexed,  is 
driven  to  confess  that  it  knows  nothing  of  your  origin,  your  ceremo- 
nies or  doctrines,  nor  even  if  you  still  have  local  habitation  on  the 
earth." 

The  introduction  of  Freemasonry  from  England  into  Germany,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  infused  new  life  into  the 
Brotherhood  by  affording  a  distinct  and  well  regulated  organization  to 
which  it  could  attach  itself.     The  vine  of  the  roseate  and  golden  cross 
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had  been  trailing  on  the  ground  and  was  getting  badly  trampled,  but 
here  was  a  strong  and  sturdy  plant  springing  up  beside  it  to  which  it 
could  cling,  and  out  of  which  it  very  nearly  squeezed  the  life  by  its 
close  embrace. 

These  formed  the  new  Rosicrucians,  and  they  were  more  truly 
alchemists  than  before.  In  fact,  there  were  scarcely  any  alchemists 
outside  of  their  ranks.  Of  course  they  were  still  further  away  from 
the  true  chemists,  many  of  whom  did  their  best  to  disprove  the  wild 
claims  to  perfect  knowledge  and  the  performance  of  miracles  set  up 
by  the  Rosicrucians.  The  story  of  their  pressing  into  the  order  of 
Freemasons  is  told  by  one  of  their  bitterest  opponents,  who  had 
aided  in  driving  them  out.  He  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Maier,  his  real  name  being  v.  Knigge.  The  title  of  his  book  is,  "  Con- 
cerning Jesuits,  Freemasons  and  German  Rosicrucians,"  and  it  is  writ- 
ten largely  to  prove  that  the  Rosicrucians  were  but  the  tools  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  wished,  through  them,  to  gain  possession  of  the  Free- 
masons, and  so  control  and  lead  off  many  an  honest  German.  "A  few 
adventurers,"  he  says,  "  finding  prevalent  a  taste  for  the  mystical, 
formed  themselves  into  a  close  union,  a  new  society,  and  gave  this  out 
to  be  a  genuine  continuation  of  the  old  Rosicrucians.  *  *  *  So 
far  as  they  knew  it,  they  have  retained  the  organization  of  the  old 
Rosicrucians  and  made  additions  to  it.  But  they  are  not  possessed  by 
their  true  spirit.  The  head  men  are  unknown.  If  curiosity  brings  a 
man  into  their  hands,  they  hold  him  in  such  obedience  and  so  talk  to 
him  that  he  has  not  once  the  heart  to  doubt  their  genuineness  and 
wisdom.  *  *  *  No  one  knows  the  others.  *  *  *  Each  receives 
an  Order-name.  *  *  *  Whoever  is  in  their  way,  or  will  expose  them, 
is  persecuted  in  the  most  shameful  and  revengeful  manner.  To  keep 
the  people  in  subordination,  these  leaders  burn  out  their  brains  with 
the  most  ridiculous  extravagances  ;  lead  them  to  religious  dreaming 
and  fanaticism  ;  to  spirit-seeing,  and  make  them  believe  that  sometime 
a  man  will  come  from  some  far  country  and  teach  them.  (Thus  these 
leaders  parry  the  demands  that  they  themselves  should  instruct  them.) 
In  this  way  the  people  remain  in  their  power  and  continually  look  for- 
ward to  some  revelation.  Meantime  they  give  them  all  manner  of 
alchemical  processes  to  work  out  at  their  own  expense,  and  whose 
results  must  be  reported  upon.  If  they  lead  to  a  valuable  discovery, 
it  becomes  the  property  of  the  Society ;  if  they  fail,  then  was  failure 
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due  to  a  lack  of  piety  and  prayer.  They  also  distribute  medicines, 
often  of  the  most  villainous  nature.  Their  subordinates  must  test  these 
on  the  profane  (i.  e.,  all  outside  the  charmed  circle).  If  one  of  the 
profane  dies  a  miserable  death  in  consequence,  so  is  it  again  due  to 
lack  of  piety,"  &c,  &c. 

The  making  of  gold  was  the  great  aim  of  these  new  Rosicrucians. 
To  this  end,  the  study  of  works  on  alchemy  was  enjoined  on  those  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  many  series  of  experiments  were  devised  and  per- 
formed. Besides,  there  was  something  like  our  spirit-rapping,  and  a 
large  amount  of  misguided  religiosity  in  the  way  of  praying,  watching 
and  fasting  and  many  mummeries.  There  were  nine  degrees  in  the 
Order.  First,  Juniores,  and  then  Theoretici  ;  thirdly,  Practici.  He 
who  had  reached  the  fourth  degree  was  named  Philosophus.  In  the 
fifth  degree,  they  were  Minores  ;  in  the  sixth,  Majores.  Whoever  got 
to  the  seventh  was  an  Adeptus  exemptus.  In  the  eighth  degree  he 
was  Magister,  and  he  was  Magus  who  reached  the  ninth  degree.  From 
him  nothing  is  hidden,  and,  using  their  own  words,  "  such  an  one  is 
master  over  all,  as  Moses,  Aaron,  Hermes  and  Hiram  Abif  were." 

It  was  forbidden  to  print  anything  concerning  "  the  Great  Secret." 
One  brother  could  impart  the  philosopher's  stone  to  another,  but  it 
must  be  without  price.  Experiments  before  outsiders  were  forbidden, 
and  also  the  making  of  pearls  or  precious  stones  of  more  than  the 
usual  size.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  philosopher's  stone  for  the  rich  out- 
side the  Brotherhood  was  limited. 

That  these  men  knew  their  brothers  of  the  same  circle,  and  often  of 
other  circles  as  well,  we  learn,  through  the  insight  which  Forster  and 
Scemmerring's  letters  give  us  into  the  existence  of  the  circle  at  Cassel. 
The  motives  of  these  distinguished  men  in  entering  the  Order  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  thirst  for  gold  and  the  pressure  of  debts  and  house- 
hold expenses.  Their  recovery  from  deception  was  like  the  waking 
from  a  terrible  dream,  and  they  hardly  dared  to  refer  in  after-life  to  the 
period  when  they  were  under  the  power  of  such  credulity  and  super- 
stition. Their  breaking  loose  from  the  bond  seemed  fraught  with 
danger,  even  though  they  intended  making  no  disclosures,  and  it  caused 
them  much  uneasiness.  So  well  was  their  secret  kept,  that  the  public 
did  not  fully  know  of  their  connection  with  the  Order  until  nearly  a 
century  afterwards. 
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That  some  men  of  high  rank  and  position  belonged  to  this  Order, 
the  disclosures  concerning  the  circle  at  Cassel  prove.  These  were 
Forster,  known  as  a  traveller  and  writer ;  Soemmering,  a  distinguished 
physician;  Chamberlain  v.  Canitz  ;  von  Buergel,  who  was  Minister  of 
State,  President  of  Appellate  Court  and  Curator  of  two  Universities; 
an  historian  and  others  of  more  or  less  distinction.  In  Berlin,  among 
other  members,  were  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  and  Prince,  afterwards 
King,  Frederick  William  II,  of  Prussia.  This  was  after  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  but  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  experiments  carried  out  by  these  men,  and  the  mummeries  they 
were  put  through,  were  ridiculous,  idiotic  and  sometimes  much  worse. 
One  or  two  of  their  beliefs  may  interest  you,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
childish  folly,  at  least,  of  these  grown  men. 

But  before  going  into  that,  let  us  consider  more  at  length  the  com- 
position of  these  circles. 

If  it  was  poverty  and  the  desire  to  be  placed  above  the  chance  of 
need  that  led  such  men  as  Forster  into  the  Order,  we  may  well  inquire, 
what  could  have  been  the  moving  cause  in  the  case  of  these  princes  and 
other  men  of  high  position  and  wealth?  I  think  we  must  attribute  it 
to  the  same  thing  which  gave  the  Brotherhood  a  footing  in  Germany 
which  it  never  gained  in  other  lands:  German  mysticism.  In  German 
soil  the  alchemists  flourished  best.  Germany  was  the  home  of  the 
Vehm-Gericht,  of  the  Kabbala,  and  though  we  claim  the  founding  of 
Spiritualism,  as  a  sect,  for  America,  the  unenviable  fame  of  first  rap- 
ping up  the  denizens  of  another  world  belongs,  I  think,  to  Germany. 
Her  student  societies  were  developed  into  our  secret  fraternities,  and 
her  nests  of  socialists  and  anarchists  vie  with  the  Carbonari  of  Italy 
and  the  Nihilists  of  Russia  in  being  the  most  terrible  and  dark  in  the 
world.  All  that  was  dark,  mysterious  and  smacked  of  the  supernat- 
ural seemed  to  attract  them. 

We  find  in  cold,  impassive  Berlin,  the  most  active  and  powerful  of 
all  these  Rosicrucian  circles,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  man 
who  seemed  to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  Brotherhood.  This  man, 
Johann  Christoph  Wcellner  by  name,  was  at  first  in  holy  orders.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  finally  became  Chamberlain 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  living  from  that  time  on  in  Berlin.  He 
gave  his  energies  to  grafting  the  Brotherhood  upon  the  Freemasons 
and  the  formation  of  circles  in  Berlin    and  elsewhere.     In  this  he  was 
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supported  by  several  able  lieutenants.  In  these  circles  he  was  known 
under  many  Order-names,  as  Heliconus,  Ophiron,  Chrysophiron,  &c. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  inveigled  into  the  Order  by  flattery, 
by  the  air  of  mystery  and  by  several  seances  in  which  spirit-rapping  and 
interviews  with  deceased  ancestors  were  freely  indulged  in.  At  the  time 
of  his  initiation,  all  the  circles  connected  with  that  at  Berlin  were  com- 
manded to  pray  for  one  Ormosus  (the  Order-name  of  the  Prince),  as 
one  who  could  do  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Order. 

This  shows  the  cloak  of  religious  fanaticism  which  was  thrown  over 
the  real  aims  of  the  Union,  and  also  the  high  hopes  which  they  placed 
in  gaining  the  King's  favor.  Nor  were  these  hopes  misplaced.  Fred- 
erick William  remained  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  his 
influence  enabled  it  to  withstand  opposition  and  virulent  attacks  for  a 
long  time.  Wcellner  he  ennobled,  and,  making  him  Chief  Minister  of 
Finance  (because  of  his  supposed  gold-producing  powers?),  kept  him 
near  to  his  person.  This  king  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Em- 
peror William.  The  influence  of  these  Rosicrucians,  then,  on  the  State 
affairs  and  the  history  of  Prussia  was  great.  It  is  true  that  Wcellner 
and  the  other  leaders,  to  retain  their  places  at  court,  gradually  drew 
out  of  active  co-operation  with  the  Order,  but  through  them  the  Order 
was  still  greatly  benefited. 

With  prayers,  religious  rituals  and  mummeries ;  with  spirit-rapping 
and  ghost-seeing,  and  with  wearying  and  expensive  work  in  laborato- 
ries, these  disciples  of  Rosicrucius  busied  themselves.  Many  of  them 
impoverished  themselves  ;  many  lost  spirit,  hope  and  even  their  minds, 
and  many  more  would  gladly  have  withdrawn,  after  a  few  years  of  such 
labors,  only  they  feared  the  vengeance  of  their  higher  officers.  It  was, 
to  them,  a  repetition  of  the  terrors  of  the  Vehm-Gericht.  They  knew 
only  a  few  of  the  brothers  of  other  circles,  and  in  every  stranger  they 
saw  a  Rosicrucian  avenger  and  in  no  place  felt  secure.  Only  those 
who  had  reached  the  grade  of  Adeptus  exemptus  could  lay  down  the 
arduous,  active  labors  of  the  circle.  Of  course  some  gave  up  the  work 
and  risked  the  consequences,  and  I  know  of  no  authentic  case  of  anni- 
hilation or  other  condign  punishment  following  such  withdrawal.  The 
truth  was,  the  age  was  too  enlightened  and  law-abiding  and  the  threats 
were  mere  braggadocio. 
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And  now  for  some  account  of  their  experiments.  The  substance 
most  essential  for  the  preparation  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and 
forming  the  foundation  in  its  making,  was  called  the  Materia  Pri?na. 
The  search  for  this  consumed  the  lives  of  most  of  the  alchemists,  and 
in  the  hope  of  finding  it,  every  imaginable  thing,  many  of  them  of 
the  most  filthy  character,  was  worked  upon.  By  many  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  so-called  air-salt.  This  was  held  also  to  be  the  Universal 
Medicine.  I  can  hardly  understand  what  they  imagined  its  mode  of 
formation  or  its  nature  would  be.  The  idea  was  that  it  was  formed  or 
precipitated  from  the  air  in  some  way.  Some  specimens,  which  were 
sold  at  high  prices  as  medicines,  were  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the 
day  and  shown  to  be  Epsom  Salts  or  Glauber's  Salt  or  antimonial 
compounds,  in  fact  some  one  or  more  of  the  already  known  medicinal 
preparations.  And  yet  they  continued  to  sell  them,  and  dupes  were 
found  to  defend  them  against  these  heretical  chemists.  There  was 
Semler,  for  instance,  a  distinguished  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,-  who  maintained  that  he  had  cultivated  and  grown 
gold  out  of  solutions  of  this  air-salt.  Semler  sent  some  of  his  solu- 
tions to  the  chemist  Klaproth,  who  proved  by  trial  Semler's  delusion. 
Semler  found  out  at  last  that  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  his  cultivation  glasses  had  dropped  into  them  fragments  of 
gold-leaf,  wishing  to  give  his  master  a  pleasure  and  to  prove  to  him 
how  carefully  he  had  attended  to  his  charge.  Have  we  a  right  to  smile 
at  this,  when,  with  a  century's  additional  light  and  wisdom,  we  read  of 
fortunes  being  made  by  the  sale  of  a  mythical  compound  oxygen, 
and  see  the  signatures  of  statesmen  and  divines  attached  to  their  tes- 
timonials, when  competent  chemists  have  proved  the  thing  a  fraud  ? 
And  might  I  not  add  many  other  nineteenth-century  delusions  equally 
as  inexcusable? 

Star-snuffings,  or  star-polish,  was  another  imagined  materia  prima. 
George  Forster,  the  great  traveller  and  litterateur,  already  men- 
tioned, has  left  us,  in  a  note  to  his  friend  S.,  a  ridiculous  picture  of 
himself  in  search  of  this  substance.  He  was  deputed  by  the  circle  to 
go  in  search  of  it.  He  reports  as  follows:  "Dearest  Brother: — I 
went,  at  8  o'clock  yesterday,  to  the  appointed  place,  but  found  noth- 
ing. It  was  a  marshy  meadow,  the  soil  somewhat  red.  The  place 
where  it  had  lain  was  quite  green  and  covered  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Evaporation  causes  a  heavy  mist  nearly  every  morning.  Again,  this 
morning,  nothing  had  fallen.     Your  truest  brother,  &c," 
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Now  this  learned  man  was  searching  in  this  swampy  place  for  that 
slimy  substance  which  we  know  to  be  formed  from  snails,  frogs,  &c, 
or  some  decaying  animal.  This,  the  alchemists  imagined,  was  the 
matter  which  fell  from  the  stars  when  they  were  snuffed  to  increase 
their  brightness,  and  this  was  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  !  Of  course,  many  alchemists  did  not  think 
of  it  as  an  actual  snuffing,  but  in  some  quite  incomprehensible  way 
they  are  formed  in  the  air,  through  the  air  they  fall  as  shooting  stars, 
and  on  the  earth  they  are  found  as  a  jelly-like,  fatty,  greenish  mass, 
or  in  some  such  form. 

Not  many  of  us  know  that  we  are  perpetuating  an  ancient  Rosicru- 
cian  belief,  when  we  tell  children  that  they  will  find  a  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  where  it  touches  the  earth  ;  but  so  it  is.  In 
Tedler's  Universal  Lexicon  (XXX,  1755,)  we  read  that  certain  golden 
plates,  or  patens,  which  were  found  in  the  earth,  were  held  to  be 
formed  out  of  and  in  the  rainbows,  and,  indeed,  on  just  that  spot 
where  they  touched  the  earth.  So  that  the  old  alchemists  not  only 
believed  that  the  materia  prima  for  making  gold  came  to  them  from 
the  heavens,  but  gold  itself. 

Was  Shakespeare  following  the  Rosicrucians,  when  he  wrote  : 

"  The  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold." 

The  Rosicrucians  were  driven  from  the  Order  of  the  Freemasons  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  that  time,  as  an 
organization,  they  disappeared.  There  were  many  who  held  to  the  old 
labors,  many  who  still  strove  to  gain  the  secret  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  ;  they  were  isolated  alchemists,  though,  rather  than  banded  Rosi- 
crucians. One  more  attempt  at  uniting  them  under  the  title  of  the 
Hermetic  Society  was  made  by  one  Kortum,  who  imagined  he  had 
discovered  the  materia  prima  in  anthracite,  and  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  uniting  under  him  a  number  of  Rosicrucian  workers  and  get- 
ting thus,  by  the  labors  of  many,  his  experiments  carried  out,  and  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  his  supposition  shown.  He  tired  of  his  dupes  after 
awhile  and  his  organization  disbanded.  Alchemy  still  lingered  for 
fifty  years  or  so,  but  for  several  decades,  we  may  say,  no  actual  work- 
ers in  alchemy  have  existed.  The  modern  Societates  Rosicrucianae, 
one  at  London  and  one  at  Boston,  are  probably  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  growth  in  Theosophism.     Their  energies  seem  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  collection  of  Rosicrucian  literature,  and  the  support,  at  least  in 
London,  of  a  very  feeble  periodical.  One  is  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  London  Societas  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Fratres, 
with  the  elder  Bulwer  as  an  honorary  member.  One  is  not  surprised 
to  know  that  the  list  also  includes  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  the  pseudo- 
historian.  His  utter  incapacity  as  a  historian,  and  his  marvellous  Eng- 
lish, qualify  him  for  a  position  in  even  a  darker  and  more  dreadful 
mystic  society. 

With  the  exception  of  these  weak  modern  imitations,  the  Rosicru- 

cians  have  disappeared  from  among  men. 

F.  P.  Venable. 


GEORGE  HORTON,  THE  SLAVE  POET. 

Belonged  to  Mr.  Jack  Horton  of  Chatham  county,  who  treated  him 
very  kindly.  George  was  a  respectful,  good  servant,  generally  en- 
gaged in  the  usual  work  of  a  corn  and  wheat  farm,  but  whenever  he 
wished,  was  allowed  to  "hire  his  own  time,"  paying  his  master  fifty 
cents  a  day.  On  such  occasions  he  would  come  to  Chapel  Hill  and 
write  for  the  students  poetry  and  love  letters.  Acrostics  on  the  names 
of  ladies  were  most  frequently  in  demand.  When  the  passion  of  the 
lady's  admirer  was  not  very  intense,  the  price  was  twenty-five  cents. 
When  the  love-sick  swain  was  in  flames,  and  consequently  reckless  of 
expense,  the  poet  demanded  fifty  cents,  honestly  giving  in  exchange 
a  superior  article  of  rhyme.  His  love-letters  were  quite  eloquent,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  not  only  touched  but  captured  the  fair  hearts  for 
which  they  pleaded.  He  flourished  from  1840  to  1861.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  destroyed  the  market  for  both  poetry  and  letters,  as 
the  students  were  few  in  number  and  Confederate  currency  had  the 
double  disability  in  Chapel  Hill  of  being  quite  scarce  as  well  as  very 
deficient  in  purchasing  power. 

George  Horton  published  a  book  of  poems  about  1850,  copies  of 
which  were  freely  bought  by  the  students,  but,  being  unbound,  were 
probably  soon  thrown  away.  After  the  war,  he  published  another 
edition,  with  additional  matter,  bound  in  boards.  His  poetry  as  a 
rule  rhymes  well,  but  may  be  classed  with  doggerel. 
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He  was  of  medium  height,  rather  slender  in  build,  quite  dark  in 
color,  though  not  of  the  blackest.  His  manner  was  always  courteous; 
his  moral  character  very  good.  Like  Byron  and  Poe,  however,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  frequently  quenching  the  divine  spark  with  very  un- 
poetic  whiskey.  He  lived  near  Chapel  Hill  until  its  invasion  by  the 
Federal  cavalry  under  General  Atkins  in  April,  1865.  He  then  went 
to  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  a  Union  General,  and  died  about 
1880,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years.  He  left  a  son  who  is  a  resident 
of  Raleigh,  who  is  known  as  Free.  Snipes,  and  a  daughter  named 
Rhody,  who  left  Chapel  Hill  about  ten  years  ago.  K.  P.  B. 

The  following  verses,  found  among  the  papers  of  Professor  Graves's 
father,  have  been  kindly  furnished  for  publication.  They  were  written 
by  George  Horton,  the  slave  poet,  in  return  for  some  kindness  done 
him  by  Mr.  Graves. 

PLEASURES   OF   A   BACHELOR'S   LIFE. 

O  tell  me  not  of  wedlock's  charms 

Nor  busy  hymen's  galling  chain, 
But  rather  let  me  fold  my  arms 

From  pleasures  which  will  end  in  pain. 

Alluring  Venus  may  be  fair 

And  tell  a  tantalizing  tale, 
But  let  my  feet  avoid  the  snare 

And  rest  in  celibacy's  vale. 

The  syren's  song,  however  sweet, 

Is  nothing  but. a  fair.decoy; 
Let  me  with  caution  hence  retreat 

From  that  which  will  my  life  destroy. 

Say  what  is  man  devoid  of  wife, 

From  storms  of  aggravation  free  ? 
A  stranger  to  the  peals  of  strife, 

The  child  of  peace  and  liberty. 

'Tis  true  the  primogenial  flow'r 

Arose  to  please  in  Eden's  grove, 
But  did  she  not  as  soon  devour 

The  silly  bee  that  sought  her  love? 
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Methinks  I  hear  sad  man  complain, 

He  sighs  to  think  himself  alone  ; 
Smiling  he  enters  unto  pain 

And  binds  with  death  the  nuptial  zone. 

True  bachelors  may  wed  content 

And  pass  their  lives  in  peace  awhile, 
And  soon  their  bitter  fate  lament 

And  drop  a  tear  for  every  smile. 

Then  with  content  remain  alone 

And  still  on  wings  of  pleasure  soar, 
The  storms  of  life  will  soon  be  gone, 

Perhaps,  and  to  return  no  more. 

Without  a  surly  wife  to  scold 

Or  children  to  disturb  your  mind, 
To  pillage  o'er  your  chest  for  gold 

And  spend  for  trifles  what  they  find. 


PAIN   OF   A   BACHELOR'S   LIFE. 

When  Adam  dwelt  in  Eden's  shade, 

His  state  was  joyless  there; 
He  then  the  general  scene  surveyed, 
No  true  delight  the  world  displayed 
To  him  without  the  fair. 

No  birds  his  sadness  could  remove, 

Nor  sooth  him  into  rest, 
The  lark,  the  linnet,  nor  the  dove, 
Nor  all  the  spangling  scenes  above, 

Without  a  woman  blessed. 

His  mind  was  like  the  ocean's  wave 

When  rolling  to  and  fro, 
He  seemed  a  creature  doomed  to  crave, 
Too  melancholy  to  be  brave, 

When  no  true  pleasures  flow. 
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At  length  a  smiling  woman  rose, 

A  bone  from  his  own  side, 
The  scene  of  pleasure  to  disclose 
And  lull  him  into  soft  repose, 
The  raptures  of  a  bride. 

Such  is  man  without  a  wife 

Whate'er  his  calling  be  ; 
His  heart  enslaved  is  full  of  strife, 
A  stranger  to  the  charms  of  life 
Till  woman  sets  it  free. 

Young  bachelor,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Thy  pleasures  are  but  rare, 
A  thorn  will  ever  pierce  thy  heart 
Until  fond  nature  takes  its  part 
Of  comfort  with  the  fair. 


Biographical  Sketches 

OF  THE 

CONFEDERATE  DEAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 


FERRELL,  LEONIDAS  COLEMAN,  LaGrange,  Troup  co.,  Ga.;  b.  July 
22,  1825,  in  Jones  co.,  Ga.,  son  of  Mickelbury  and  Nancy  Coleman,  d. 
Aug.  19,  1867,  in  Clairborne  Parish,  La.;  matriculated  1844.  He  was 
graduated  in  one  year  at  the  University  of  Ga.  (Franklin  College)  and 
took  first  honor  ;  married  March  31,  1852,  Achsah  Smith  of  Chambers 
co.  Ala.,  by  her  he  had  three  children.  Sept.  19,  i860,  he  maried  Achsah 
A.  Meadors  of  Clairborne  Parish,  La.,  by  her  he  had  three  children 
also  ;  was  graduated  from  medical  colleges  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia and  settled  in  Clairborne  Parish,  La.;  entered  the  service  in  1863  in 
Col.  McNeil's  regiment  of  Louisana  cavalry.  He  served  as  surgeon 
for  the  regiment  and  also  acted  as  President  of  the  Medical  Board  of 
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Alexandria,  La.;  was  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield  and  in  other  engage- 
ments. Being  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  the  exposure  to 
which  he  was  subjected  brought  on  consumption  of  which  he  died. 
About  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  became  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  religious  belief,  and  after  months  of  conscientious,  faithful  study,  he 
renounced  his  faith,  the  Baptist,  and  became  an  earnest,  devout  Cath- 
olic. He  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  high  toned 
honor.     A  Phi. 

Gaines,  John  Charles,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C;  b.  Feb.  9,  1838  ; 
son  of  James  L.  and  Sarah  Shaw,  d.  May  5,  1864;  prepared  at  Bing- 
ham's and  entered  college  1858,  left  June,  '61  ;  never  married  ;  k.  Wil- 
derness; remains  interred  on  field;  his  regiment  had  been  relieved 
after  having  charged  and  carried  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  while 
retiring  Capt.  Gaines  received  a  minie  ball  in  the  head  and  died  in- 
stantly. Com.  First  Lieutenant  Co.  F.  44  Regiment  Kirkland's  Brig- 
ade, March  I,  1862;  com.  Capt.  April  27,  1862.  He  held  this  position 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  serving  with  great  acceptability  to  his 
senior  officers,  possessing  and  enjoying  their  confidence  and  admira- 
tion. His  health  was  delicate  and  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  ser- 
vice, but  his  ardent  love  led  him  to  the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger. 
He  was  dignified  and  courteous  and  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lect. His  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  his  promptness  in  the 
discharge  of  evey  duty,  private  as  well  as  official,  gave  promise  of  a  life 
of  great  usefulness  and  eminence.     A  Di. 

ISHAM,  Warren  Garrott,  was  a  citizen  of  Perry  county,  Ala. 
He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  born  in  1816.  Educated 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  a  future,  as  his  parents  were  not  wealthy.  He  came  to 
Alabama  and  located  at  Greenville,  Butler  county,  but  the  following 
year  came  to  Marion,  where  he  was  associated  soon  after  with  James 
Phelan,  Esq.,  late  C.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  was  steadily 
successful  and  soon  won  the  favor  of  the  public.  From  1845  to  r&49 
he  represented  Perry  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  associated  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  Judge  Brooks. 
In  i860  he  was  a  Breckinridge  elector.  When  the  State  seceded  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Moore  as  commissioner  to  North  Carolina  to 
ask  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  co-operate  in  the  Secession  move- 
ment.    This  task  performed,  he  returned  and  raised  the  20th  Alabama 
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regiment,  with  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Pettus,  of  Dallas,  and  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  it.  Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause,  and 
devoting  his  exclusive  attention  to  his  command,  he  soon  developed 
remarkable  military  talent.  Port  Gibson  was  the  first  battle-field  to 
prove  his  cool  skill  in  handling  his  regiment,  and  at  Big  Black  he  be- 
haved with  equal  credit.  He  was  shut  up  in  Vicksburg  and  shared 
the  horrors  of  that  siege,  participating  at  the  outposts,  with  the  ardor 
of  a  patriot,  in  all  its  dangers.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  that  he 
asked  a  private  to  allow  him  to  discharge  his  piece.  The  soldier  as- 
sented, and  Gen.  Garrott  brought  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  was 
taking  aim  when  a  ball  entered  his  left  breast.  He  fell  dead  without 
uttering  a  word.  His  remains  are  interred  at  Vicksburg.  Four  days 
before  the  lines  were  closed  around  Pemberton's  army,  his  commission 
as  Brigadier  General  was  forwarded  from  Richmond. 

Gen.  Garrott  was  a  man  of  portly  appearance,  which  betokens  full 
habits.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  solid  and  practical,  and  he  was 
capable  of  prolonged  mental  exertion.  In  the  pursuit  of  an  object, 
he  was  untiring  and  relentless,  save  when  a  victor.  He  owed  his  suc- 
cess rather  to  persistent  effort  than  to  any  extraordinary  natural  gifts. 
But  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  head  were  eclipsed  by  the  more 
striking  attributes  of  his  heart.  The  good  and  generous  in  human 
nature  were  blended  in  him,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  manly 
fidelity.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Perry,  and  left 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. — From  Col.  Willis  Brewer s  "Alabama" 
Gen.  Garrott  matriculated  at  the  University,  in  1837,  from  Wake  co. 
He  was  of  fine  moral  character;  a  good  student  and  took  first  distinc- 
tion. In  the  Senior  year,  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  law. 
At  graduation  (1840),  Alex.  Henderson  received  first  honor;  Garrott 
was  chagrined  and  declined  to  receive  a  diploma.  He  went  imme- 
diately to  Alabama.  Col.  20  Ala.  Regt.,  1862;  commissioned  Brig. 
Gen.  May  29,  1863.  At  time  of  his  death,  was  in  command  of  his  old 
regiment,  S.  D.  Lee's  Brigade,  and  fell  before  his  commission  was 
received.  He  commanded  Tracy's  Brigade  for  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  until  S.  D.  Lee  was  assigned  to  its  command,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Pemberton.     A.  Di. 

HlNES,  Elias  Carr,  Raleigh,  Wake  co.,  N.  C.;  b.  at  the  Hermitage, 
Edgecombe  co.,  Mar.  20,  1827  ;  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  E.;  d.  April 
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14,  1862;  prepared  by  J.  M.  Lovejoy,  at  Raleigh;  matriculated  1843, 
Class  1847  ;  A.  M.,  1850;  married,  during  the  winter  of  1858-59,  Mar- 
garet A.  Norfleet,  of  Bertie  county ;  left  two  sons  ;  studied  law  under 
George  E.  Badger  and  removed  to  Edenton  to  practise  ;  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Judge  Heath  ;  elected  Solicitor  of  the  First  District, 
about  1858,  over  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  State; 
held  this  office  till  his  death.  April  29,  1861,  joined  the  first  company 
of  volunteers  raised  in  the  county,  under  Capt.  Marshall,  as  a  private  ; 
was  made  3d  Corporal ;  tendered  office  of  Quartermaster  with  rank  of 
Major,  but  this  was  declined  ;  his  company  became  Co.  M.,  I  Regt. 
N.  C.  Vols,  (afterwards  Bethel  Regiment),  under  Col.  D.  H.  Hill  ;  he 
did  active  duty  in  the  company  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit ; 
discharged  because  of  disability  caused  by  sickness  developed  in  the 
camp  and  died  from  its  effects  at  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C,  April  14,  1862. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  an  able  law- 
yer ;  a  brave  soldier  ;  a  much-loved  and  highly  esteemed  citizen.  A  Phi. 

HOLT,  Benjamin  Rice,  Augusta,  Ga.;  b.  June  12,  1841,  died  Oct. 
28,  1885  ;  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Beaman  ;  matriculated 
Soph.,  half  advanced,  Jan.  1859,  Class  1861,  With  honor;  unmarried  ; 
went  at  once  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  joined  the  "  Clinch  Rifles,"  a 
company  of  the  5  Ga.  Regt ;  cut  off  and  made  prisoner  at  the  Confed- 
erate attack  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla.,  Oct.  9,  1861  ;  carried  to  Fort 
Pickens,  thence  to  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston,  paroled,  then  exchanged, 
1863  ;  rejoined  his  company  and  elected  Lieutenant  ;  received  a  worse 
than  a  mortal  wound  in  the  forehead  at  Chickamauga,  Sept.  1863, 
remained  at  home  only  long  enough  to  recover  from  the  first  severities 
of  the  shock  and  then  rejoined  his  command,  his  wound  unhealed 
and  his  head  in  bandages  ;  soon  the  effects  of  the  wound  developed  and 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  all  further  services  of  his  country,  and  all 
future  hope  for  the  things  of  this  life.  Through  the  intervening 
years,  to  his  death,  he  bore  his  great  trial  with  wonderful,  but  still 
with  characteristic  fortitude  ;  with  a  patience  that  was  indeed  pathetic, 
and  exemplified  the  virtues  which  marked  his  youth  and  made  him  a 
leader  in  boyhood,  and  that  would  have  made  him  great  and  conspicu- 
ous in  the  service  of  his  country.     A  Phi. 

Wilson,  William  Edward,  Elizabeth  City,  Pasquotank  county, 
N.  C;  b.  Feb.  14,  1837,  son  of  Edward.   His  grandfather,  William,  was 
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one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  county  ;  he  filled  several 
important  positions  of  trust  with  ability  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all, 
and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Association.  Wil- 
liam Edward  died  at  Roanoke  Island,  Feb.  8,  1862,  the  second  day  of 
the  bombardment;  matriculated  1853,  Class  1857;  unmarried.  He 
studied  medicine,  but  preferred  farming  to  practising.  His  polite  and 
easy  manners,  and  his  devotion  to  the  church,  made  him  respected  by 
all.  He  was,  in  every  respect,  an  honorable  and  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  had  a  position  in  the  community  unsurpassed  by  anyone  of 
his  age.     Private  Co.  L,  17  Regt.     A  Phi. 

Wittich,  Ernest  Leroy,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  b.  Dec  5,  1843,  d-  June 
4,  1864  ;  matriculated  Soph.,  i860;  unmarried  ;  resided  in  Madison,  Mor- 
gan co.,  Ga.;  entered  the  C.  S.  A.  with  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  and 
was  at  the  first  battle  at  Bethel  Church  ;  was  afterwards  in  Wofford's 
Georgia  Brigade  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  Cold  Harbor  ;  was 
wounded  four  times  before  his  death  ;  was  Color  Sergeant  of  the  Mor- 
gan Rifles,  of  Madison,  Ga.     A  Di. 

McClelland,  James  C,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C;  b.  Feb.  22,  1837,  d. 
April,  1862  ;  matriculated  Soph.,  1857,  Class  i860  ;  unmarried  ;  removed 
to  Falcon,  Ark.,  and  began  teaching  ;  entered  the  C.  S.  A.  as  a  pri- 
vate, and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Corinth,  Miss.      A  Di. 

Moore,  Albert  Gallatin,  Opelousas,  La.;  b.  about  1843,  k.  at  Port 
Republic  ;  matriculated  Soph.,  1859;  unmarried  ;  went  from  the  parish 
with  Capt.  James  Pratt's  company  of  Volunteers,  which  was  the  first 
to  leave  the  parish ;  served  with  it  one  year  and  then  re-enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant  of  the  company  on  its  reorgan- 
ization ;  fell  at  Port  Republic  while  leading  and  cheering  his  men  to 
charge  a  battery,  which  they  took  ;  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  but 
continued  to  cheer  his  men  after  he  had  fallen  ;  he  lingered  a  few  days  ; 
his  remains  were  buried  in  a  garden  near  the  battlefield,  where  they 
still  lie.     A  Di. 
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Editor's    Desk. 


The  Magazine  is  desirous  of  making  complete  sets  of  the  volumes 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime.  We  shall  be  very  grateful 
for  any  and  all  copies  of  the  Magazine  which  may  be  sent  us.  We 
are  very  anxious  also  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  '79-'8o.     It  is  entirely  out  of  print. 

The  University  Catalogue  for  1887-88,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  Catalogues  of  previous 
years,  some  change  being  made  in  the  order,  and  some  additional  mat- 
ter inserted.  The  notices  of  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  the 
Shakspere  Club,  and  the  University  Public  Lectures,  are  enlarged  ; 
and  two  new  societies,  the  Seminary  of  Literature  and  Philology  and 
the  Historical  Society,  receive  ample  mention.  We  notice  that  the 
number  of  students  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  in  the  number  of 
Academic  students  the  University  of  North  Carolina  stands  almost, 
if  not  quite,  first  among  Southern  Universities.  But  the  school  of  Law 
here  is  very  small,  and  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  The- 
ology non-existent.  It  is  by  means  of  these  schools,  not  the  Aca- 
demic Department,  that  the  University  of  Virginia,  Vanderbilt  and  sim- 
ilar Universities  attract  so  many  students  ;  while  other  colleges — 
Wake  Forest  in  our  own  State  is,  we  believe,  a  case  in  point — greatly 
increase  the  number  of  their  students  by  means  of  a  Preparatory 
Department. 

We  did  not  find  in  the  Catalogue  any  mention  of  the  gymnasium. 
Surely,  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  physical  culture  is  all  the  rage 
and  the  highest  University  in  the  United  States  makes  gymnastics  an 
essential  part  of  its  Academic  course,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  in 
the  Catalogue  the  fact  that  we  have  a  gymnasium  at  Chapel  Hill.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  Catalogue  should  be  disfigured  by  errors  and 
corrections.  There  is  time  enough  to  secure  perfect  accuracy. 

SINCE  it  has  been  decided  to  take  from  the  two  Literary  Societies 
about  half  the  time  hitherto  given  up  to  them,  it  is  evident  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  maintain  their  literary  character.     We 
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do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  attaining  this  end  than  to  hold  a 
public  debate  between  two  or  more  members  of  each  society,  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  each  year  ;  and  we 
suggest  furthermore  that  the  Faculty  award  a  University  medal  to  the 
best  debater  in  this  contest.  This  need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  regular  contests  for  the  debater's  medals  in  the  societies. 

To  this  plan  two  objections  may  possibly  be  made  :  first,  that  it  would 
interfere  with  regular  work  of  the  University,  and  secondly,  that  the 
selection  of  representatives  would  revive  college  politics.  To  the  first 
of  these  objections  we  reply  that  our  present  society  contests  come 
off  at  a  much  busier  time,  and  yet  no  falling  off  in  the  work  of  the 
contestants  can  be  detected:  to  the  second  also  an  answer  is  found  in 
the  state  of  things  at  present  existing.  In  the  society  contests,  which 
all  who  choose  can  enter,  seldom  more  than  three,  hardly  ever  more 
than  five,  take  part.  Very  few  would  have  time  to  prepare  both  for 
the  society  and  the  inter-society  contests  ;  and  of  those  who  would 
find  it  advisable  to  choose  between  the  two,  all  but  the  very  best 
would  choose  the  former.  Thus  there  would  be  no  fear  of  crowding 
the  inter-society  contest,  and  no  opportunity  for  politics  to  influence 
the  selection  of  contestants. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  debate  are  numerous  and  evident.  Apart 
from  the  benefit  to  the  participants,  which  all  will  admit,  there  are 
many  others  of  great  importance.  Interest  would  be  aroused  in  the 
societies,  and  their  work  would  be  made  better  known,  which  would 
be  a  decided  gain  to  the  University,  and  there  would  be  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  whole  tone  of  our  debates — more  light  and  less 
heat.  Let  the  Faculty  provide  a  medal,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
societies  will  provide  the  debaters. 

Several  infatuated  persons,  who,  for  reasons  unknown  and  un- 
knowable, choose  to  regard  themselves  as  poets,  have  sent  us,  for  pub- 
lication, some  of  their  latest  poetical  achievements.  We  have  read 
these  remarkable  effusions,  and  can  now  fully  understand  why  Shaks- 
pere  classed  together  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  and  can 
feel  the  profound  truth  of  Coleridge's  immortal  words: 

"  Swans  sing  before  they  die  :  'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  poets  die  before  they  sing." 

Youthful  aspirants  to  poetical  renown,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you,  and  you  would  do  well  to  give  heed   to   them.     In  the  name 
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of  all  that  is  sacred,  in  the  name  of  all  that  you  hold  most  dear,  in  the 
name  of  all  your  hopes  of  fair  fame  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come,  we  urge  and  implore  you  to  abandon  the  field  of 
poetry  and  devote  yourselves  to  some  pursuit  better  adapted  to  your 
peculiar  genius.  You  have  hitherto  been  considered  innocent  and 
harmless;  few  have  suspected  you  of  mental  derangement ;  some  have 
even  regarded  you  as  bidding  fair  to  lead  honorable  and  useful  lives. 
But  if  you  still  wish  to  be  thus  regarded,  if  you  still  desire  the  respect 
and  good  opinion  of  rational  people,  you  must  assuredly  cease  your 
melancholy  attempts  at  versification  ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  any 
competent  medical  authority,  after  examining  your  "  poems,"  would 
declare  your  mental  condition  to  be  such  as  tocause  your  friends  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  alarm. 


Our  Exchanges. 


The  Virginia  University  Magazine  contains  a  very  well-written 
account  of  the  European  Crisis,  and  also  an  appreciative  estimate  of 
Savonarola. 

THE  Vanderbilt  Observer  is,  as  usual,  very  good.  The  article  entitled 
44  J.  L.  S."  is  excellent,  but  that  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  gets  rather  wild 
towards  the  end. 

The  Varsity  (Toronto),  one  of  our  most  welcome  exchanges,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  information  about  the  management  of  the 
various  College  Libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  article  on  "  Design,"  in  the  Earlhamite,  contains  some  informa- 
tion about  the  composition  of  atmosphere  that  will  surprise  most 
scientists.  We  should  like  to  know  whence  the  Earlhamite  derives  its 
extraordinary  notions  about  chemistry. 

The  Owl  describes  the  observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  the  Irish 
Romanists  of  Ottawa  College.  The  proceedings  seem  to  have  been 
characterized  by  a  terrific  amount  of  Sophomoric  thunder ;  but  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  great  revolution  happening  in  consequence. 
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The  Richmond  College  Messenger  and  the  Davidson  Monthly  are 
both  strongly  opposed  to  co-education.  We  do  not  venture  to  express 
any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  this  question,  but  we  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  among  the  half  dozen  or  so  of 
our  exchanges  that  are  far  superior  to  all  the  rest,  not  a  single  coedu- 
cational college  is  represented. 

Several  of  our  exchanges  are  entirely  destitute  of  index  or  table 
of  contents.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  ?  The  trouble  of  adding  a 
table  of  contents  is  very  slight  indeed,  while  the  gain  in  convenience  is 
very  considerable.  We  also  notice,  among  some  of  our  exchanges,  espe- 
cially the  more  juvenile,  a  tendency  to  publish  the  oldest  jokes  they  can 
find — apparently  thinking  that  age  is,  in  the  case  of  jokes,  a  proof  of 
merit.  The  College  Message,  with  the  old,  old  story  of  GEdipus  and 
the  Sphinx,  heads  the  list  of  the  delinquents. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  contains,  in  one  of  its  April  numbers,  a 
remarkably  good  sonnet,  "  To  a  Beloved  Kangaroo."  The  articles 
entitled  "  Matter  and  Form,"  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  does  not  conflict  with  modern  science. 
We  are  unable  to  see  the  precise  use  of  such  attempts.  These  articles 
cannot  well  be  called  light  reading.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  : 
"  Soon  decomposition  does  its  work,  and  every  form,  successively 
vanishing,  leaves  in  turn  to  the  next,  the  power  of  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  special  predispositions  which  the  primitive  matter  must 
have  undergone  before  contributing,  in  partnership  with  the  reasonable 
soul,  to  the  substantial  constitution  of  the  human  body."  The  lucidity 
of  this  sentence  is  truly  admirable. 


The  College  World. 


— Fifty  of  Yale's  theological  students  are  attempting  to  commit  the 
Bible  to  memory. 

— Yale  has  a  criminal  club,  composed  of  men  who  have  been  arrested 
for  petty  offences. 
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— Next  June  the  corner-stone  of  a  $150,000  Library  building  is  to 
be  laid  at  Cornell. 

— A  large  statue  of  Dr.  McCosh  will  be  erected  in  the  Princeton 
Chapel  by  the  Class  of  '79. 

— The  champion  base-ball  thrower,  a  Boston  University  man,  has  a 
record   of  387  feet   8   inches. 

— Amherst  has  a  billiard-room  attached  to  its  gymasium,  being  the 
only  college  with  this  convenience. 

— It  is  necessary  to  pass  an  examination  in  gymnastics  before  obtain- 
ing a  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

— Dr.  Patton,  the  President  of  Princeton,  will  not,  it  is  said,  allow 
Greek  letter  fraternities  to  be  replaced  at  that  college. 

— An  amateur  runner,  Mr.  F.  G.  Cross,  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
has  broken  the  record  by  running  half  a  mile  in  1  minute  54  2-5 
seconds. 

— Dr.  L.  P.  Hickock,  ex-President  of  Union  College,  died  on  the  6th 
of  May.  He  was  ninety  years  old,  and  was  well  known  as  a  meta- 
physician. 

— The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  pays  each  editor  from  $140  to  $150 
per  annum.  The  Yale  News  pays  each  Senior  editor  from  $250  to 
$275  per  annum. 

— The  members  of  the  Harvard  base-ball  nine  have  been  ordered  by 
their  captain  to  attend  morning  prayers  in  the  University,  in  order  to 
insure  the  keeping  of  regular  hours. 

— One  hundred  of  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  have  pledged 
themselves  to  make  good  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  when  the 
annual  accounts  of  their  college  come  to  be  settled. 

— The  Columbia  College  Library  is  said  to  be  the  best  managed  in 
the  world.  Writing  materials  are  furnished  to  the  visitors,  and  light 
meals  are  supplied  to  those  students  who  are  too  busy  to  leave  their 
work. 

— Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Columbia 
College,  because  of  advancing  years  and  feeble  health.  The  college 
has  had  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  during  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  management. 
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— The  Seniors  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  have  challenged  the 
Faculty  to  a  base-ball  match.  The  Faculty  are  said  to  have  among 
their  number  a  professor  who  was  formerly  a  professional  pitcher  for 
the  Cincinnati  nine. 

— The  following  Universities  and  Colleges  have  more  than  a  thousand 
students:  Harvard,  1,690;  Columbia,  1,480;  University  of  Michigan, 
1,475;  Oberlin,  1,302;  Yale,  1,134;  Northwestern,  1,100;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1,069;  Cornell,  1,022. 

-  -Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  University  students  in  Germany 
was  13,400  ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  17,800  ;  now  it  is  more  than  28,000. 
The  number  of  students  during  the  past  five  years  has  increased  26 
per  cent.,  while  the  total  population  has  grown  only  5  per  cent. 

— In  1675,  admission  to  Harvard  was  granted  only  to  such  persons 
as  were  "  able  to  read  Cicero,  or  any  other  such  like  classical  author, 
at  sight,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  prose  and  verse,  and  decline, 
perfectly,  the  paradigms  of  names  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue." 

— The  solid  fruit  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens  is  beginning  to  appear.  "  The  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor," 
by  Dr.  Sterrett,  long  connected  with  the  School  as  pupil  or  Secretary, 
will  reconstruct  the  map  of  the  less  known  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  So 
far  as  classical  topography  and  epigraphy  are  concerned,  it  exceeds  all 
that  has  heen  given  to  the  world  by  all  other  American  scholars  com- 
bined.    The  school  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  permanent  Director. 

— A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  has 
recommended  the  Faculty  to  prohibit  inter-collegiate  athletic  contests 
absolutely.  This  action  is  in  accord  with  President  Eliot's  last  annual 
report.  Some  years  ago,  however,  President  Eliot  stated  that  the 
standing  of  the  University  nine  and  crew  was  something  above  the 
average  of  the  whole  college.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  annual 
beatings  in  athletics,  which  Harvard  has  received  in  recent  years,  can 
have  changed  his  opinion.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  has  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  Overseers,  in  which  he  shows,  by  statistics,  that  the 
growth  of  interest  in  athletic  sports  has  gone  on,  side  by  side,  with 
the  increase  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  students.  The  best 
opinion  among  college  men  recognizes  college  athletics  as  beneficial, 
though  people,  who  know  little  of  the  facts,  are  wont  to  crack  their 
jokes  on  this  subject. 
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Alumni  and  Other  Personals. 


— "  Ped  "  Mclver,  '84,  is  on  the  Hill  and  will  remain  during  the 
summer  as  a  student  of  law. 

— Hal.  Wood  and  DeBerniere  Whitaker  are  in  Baltimore  under 
treatment,  the  former  for  white  swelling,  the  latter  for  disease  of  eyes. 

— A.  R.  Morgan,  a  student  here  in  '83-'84,  is  President  of  Yadkin 
College.  He  has  complimented  us  with  an  invitation  to  the  com- 
mencement. 

— A  series  of  articles  on  "  Mica  Mining  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Phillips,  was  begun  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
of  April  21. 

—  Edmund  Alexander,  known  here  as  a  law  student  and  temperance 
lecturer  two  years  ago,  married  recently  Miss  Ernestine  Hornthal,  of 
Plymouth.     Success  and  happiness  to  you,  Deacon. 

— The  friends  of  the  University  will  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
staunchest  trustees,  Rev.  N.  H.  D.Wilson,  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Visitation  for  this 
year. 

— Prof.  Atkinson  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Botany  and  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Prof.  Atkinson's  departure  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  the  University  but  to  the  State.  He  has  made  a  fine  im- 
pression upon  the  students,  who  will  regret  his  leaving. 

— The  family  of  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell  recently  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  summit  of  the  peak  bearing  his  name  and  on  which  he  is 
buried.  The  deed  has  been  made  over  to  the  University.  Designs 
for  a  monument  are  now  under  examination.  Possibly  the  monument 
may  be  erected  at  some  time  in  June. 

— Dr.  C.  F.  Deems,  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York, 
preached  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  May  20.  He  was  once  a  professor 
here,  and  both  his  old  and  his  new  friends  were  glad  to  see  and  hear 
him. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  State  Chronicle  urges  Hon.  John  Manning 
for  the  Supreme  Judgeship  as  a  man  "  gifted  by  talents,  character, 
learning  and  experience,  to  sit  on  the  final  Court  of  Appeals." 
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— T.  T.  Tunstall,  of  Ala.,  an  alumnus  of  this  University,  has  been 
appointed  Consul  to  San  Salvador. 

— The  Asheville  Citizen  says  of  W.  G.  Randall,  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  '84  :  "  We  learn  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Randall,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  city,  now  of  Marion,  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina;  he  will 
teach  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  appointment  is  the  more  gratifying,  coming  unsought,  and 
is  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Randall's  talents.  With  the  hand- 
some salary  the  position  is  worth,  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  main- 
tain himself,  and  pursue  with  greater  ease  his  favorite  line  of  work, 
which  may  yet  make  him  a  distinguished  artist. 

"  Mr.  R.  has  friends  in  Asheville  and  elsewhere,  who  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  his  good  fortune  and  advancement." 

— The  following  circulars,  of  interest  to  all  the  Alumni,  have  been 
issued.  The  indications  are  that  large  numbers  of  graduates,  old  and 
young,  will  attend  the  coming  Commencement  : 

University  Alumni  Association, 

Office  of  Secretary, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  1,  1888. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  hereby  called,  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  6th  day 
of  June,  188S,  being  Wednesday  of  commencement  week,  to  take  into 
consideration  such  matters  relating  to  the  University  as  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

In  view  of  the  existing  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  the 
president  of  the  Association  earnestly  hopes  that  the  attendance  of  its 
members  will  be  the  largest  possible.  PAUL  C.  Cameron, 

President. 
W.  L.  Saunders,  Secretary. 


University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  May  4,  ii 
The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  having  issued  a  call  for  a 
special  meeting  of  that  body,  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  Wednesday 
of  commencement  week,  the  Faculty  have  appointed  the  undersigned 
a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  Alumni  the  necessity  of  attending  in 
full  force,  and  for  the  folllowing  reasons: 
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1st.  The  year  1889  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  one  hundredth  year 
since  the  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  charter  incorporating 
the  University. 

This  important  anniversary  (so  rare  in  the  history  of  American  Col- 
leges), should  excite  us  to  a  livelier  interest  in  the  fortunes  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  University,  and  kindle  anew  our  love  for  this  venerable 
institution  of  learning.  In  order  that  our  centennial  shall  be  worthily 
celebrated,  the  Trustees  and  Alumni  should  be  present  at  our  next 
commencement  to  inaugurate  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient for  its  proper  commemoration. 

2d.  The  General  Assembly  of  1887  withdrew  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  our  annual  income,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Alumni  should  consider  this  matter  at  our  next  commencement,  and 
take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best  to  repair  the  injury  the 
University  has  thus  sustained. 

3d.  It  is  thought  that  the  Alumni  Association  should  be  reorganized, 
branch  associations  established,  and  the  Alumni  be  given  a  more  prom- 
inent part  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises.  For  this  purpose  we  need  the  help  and  active  co-op- 
eration, not  only  of  the  older,  but  of  the  "  young  Alumni,"  all  those 
who  have  been  students  here  since  1875. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Manning, 
Geo.  T.  Winston, 
F.  P.  Venable, 

Committee. 

Attend  the  Business  College  During  Summer. — There  will 
be  a  special  session  of  the  Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  University 
for  college  young  men,  teachers  and  others  during  the  summer.  This 
college  is  situated  in  the  beautiful,  healthy,  and  society-renowned  city 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  received  the  highest  honor  at  World's  Expo- 
sition, over  all  other  colleges  for  System  of  Book-Keeping  and  Business 
Education.  Students  can  complete  the  business  course  and  receive 
the  Ky.  University  Diploma  during  the  summer.  Young  men  from 
27  Literary  Colleges  attended  the  Summer  Session  of  this  College  last 
year.  For  particulars  address  its  President,  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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— The  key  of  success  is  a  good  memory,  without  which  the  student, 
busines  man  or  scientist  loses  what  he  gains.  Prof.  Loisette's  wonder- 
ful discovery  enables  his  pupils  to  learn  any  book  in  one  reading. 
Endorsed  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Astor,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy,  Hon.  John  Gibson,  President  Judge 
19th  Judicial  District,  Penn.,  Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  famous 
jurist,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have  all  been  his  pupils.  The  sys- 
tem is  taught  by  correspondence.  Classes  of  1087  at  Baltimore,  1005 
at  Detroit,  and  1500  on  return  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Address  Profes- 
sor Loisette,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  prospectus. 

Literary  Note. — Mr.  C.  Powell  Karr,  a  graduate  of  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  has  in  preparation  a  Manual  of  American 
Colleges,  which  proposes  to  give  in  classified  form  all  the  leading  Col- 
leges, Universities,  Technical  and  Professional  Schools,  their  require- 
ments for  admission,  courses  of  study,  cost  of  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses, and,  in  a  word,  a  systematic  resume  of  all  the  information 
needed  by  parents,  guardians  and  students  to  enable  them  to  decide 
intelligently  what  college  or  institution  of  learning  it  is  best  to  attend. 
It  is  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  William  T.  Comstock,  New  York. 


College  Record. 


— Examinations  are  now  twisting  everybody. 

— Why  is  Duphy  like  a  bull-frog?     Because  he  hops  and  sings  bass. 

— Why  is  Tammany  like  a  hound?  Because  she  runs  and  howls 
before  beaten. 

— The  above  conundrums  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  made  such  matters  a  life-study. 

— Hunter  L.  Harris  has  been  elected  a  Representative  by  the  Phi. 
Society,  in  place  of  Eugene  Grissom,  who  resigned. 

— The  voices  of  the  Representatives  and  the  Senior,  with  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  tend  to  swell  the  melody  of  nature  among  these  hills  and 
valleys. 
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— Prof.  H.  (on  Geology):  "  Mr.  E.,  why  is  it  that  we  can  dig  down 
in  one  place  and  find  hard  rock,  and  in  another,  very  near,  and  find 
none?"     E.  (confidently) :   "  None  there,  sir." 

— The  State  Chronicle  speaks,  editorially,  in  high  terms  of  the  good 
conduct  and  morality  of  the  University  students.  All  that  it  says  is 
true.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  anywhere,  an  equal  number  of 
young  men  who  are  more  high-toned,  gentlemanly,  moral  and  studious 
than  those  at  Chapel  Hill. 

— Alderman,  the  photographer,  was  on  the  Hill  recently,  portraying 
the  beauty  of  college.  While  he  was  taking  the  Faculty  group,  a  very 
grave  accident  happened. 

— The  new  Catalogue  is  at  hand,  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
former,  as  it  contains  a  schedule  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Shak- 
spere  Club  and  Seminary  of  Literature  and  Philology,  with  other 
interesting  additional  matter.  As  usual,  there  was  a  rush  by  the 
Fresh,  to  see  their  names  in  print. 

— H.,  the  absent-minded  Senior,  seeing  a  drop-letter  in  the  post- 
office,  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  Good  gracious !  I  must  have  up  a  mash 
on  the  ladies  !  Here  is  another  invitation  to  attend  a  reception." 
He  opened  it,  and  lo  !  it  was  only  a  dun  for  his  subscription  to  the 
Magazine,  directed  in  the  feminine  hand-writing  of  the  business 
manager. 

— To  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  Senior  Class  is  held  here,  what- 
ever wearing  apparel  the  class  may  adopt  they  are  sure  to  be  imitated 
by  the  Freshmen  and  the  colored  dudes  of  the  Hill.  Bus  and  Will 
Caldwell  sport  Prince  Alberts  and  beavers  with  as  much  dignity  as 
does  the  hero  of  Malvern  Hill. 

— The  day  of  the  great  inter-society  contest  for  declaimer's  medal 
passed  away  stormy,  both  as  to  weather  and  exercises.  All  the  con- 
testants  having  given  in  for  awe  of  three  Di.  Demostheneses,  a  large 
crowd  of  students  assembled  to  witness  the  tug  of  war  among  these 
Titans  for  victory.  The  judges  decided  that  the  man  who  could  brave 
numberless  torpedoes  and  brickbats,  as  Jumbo  did,  was  certainly  wor- 
thy of  a  medal,  notwithstanding  the  noise  made  him  inaudible. 

— The  contest  for  the  Society  medals  is  a  source  of  general  interest 
to  the  students.  This  year  the  contest  was  exceedingly  large  and  spir- 
ited.    In  the  Phi.  Society,  the  debater's  medal  was  awarded  to  Logan 
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D.  Howell,  of  Goldsboro  ;  essayist's,  Hal.  G.  Wood,  Edenton  ;  declaim- 
er's,  Shepard  Bryan,  Newbern — the  committee  for  decision  being  Col. 
T.  S.  Kenan,  Hon.  John  Manning  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Gore.  Two  weeks 
later,  in  the  Di.  Society,  the  debater's  medal  was  awarded  to  Eugene 
P.  Withers,  Danville,  Va.;  essayist's,  D.  J.  Currie,  Laurinburg;  de- 
claimer's,  J.  Spottiswoode  Taylor,  Charlottesville,  Va. — the  committee 
being  H.  A.  London,  A.  H.  Merritt,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman. 
The  Magazine  extends  congratulations. 

— The  Senior  Class  certainly  has  reasons  to  congratulate  itself  for 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Faculty.  Not  long  since,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hume  received  the  class  with  a  supper,  graced  with  every 
kind  of  delicacy.  Later,  President  Battle  and  lady,  never  excelled  in 
acts  of  hospitality,  received  the  class  with  a  splendid  ice-cream  supper. 
At  the  latter,  Dr.  Battle's  jokes  were  a  good  substitute  for  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies  at  the  former  for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd. 
Such  pleasant  hospitalities  add  to  the  pleasant  memories  with  which 
the  class  will  leave  its  alma  mater. 

Monthly  LECTURE. — Some  weeks  past,  Rev.  G.  B.  Taylor,  our 
Baptist  minister,  entertained  a  large  audience  of  villagers  and  stu- 
dents in  the  college  chapel  by  a  lecture  on  the  "  Italian  Boot."  To 
attempt  an  outline  of  so  admirable  a  description  would  prove  futile. 
Mr.  Taylor  presented  scenes,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  in  lan- 
guage well  adapted  to  each  phase  of  emotion  excited — sublime  or 
laughable.  All  were  well  entertained.  May  we  have  another  such 
treat  soon. 


Class  Day. — After  a  long  anticipation,  April  24th,  the  Senior's 
festal  day,  came,  as  a  fit  omen,  full  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  beginning  at  r  I  o'clock. 
Mr.  O.  D.  Batchelor,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  drew  some  good  advice 
from  his  theme,  "  Flowers  and  Thorns  of  Life."  His  speech  was  much 
applauded. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Battle  read  the  history  of  the  class,  embracing  the  four 
years  of  college  life. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Foust,  the  class  poet,  performed  his  duty  admirably.  But 
the  laughable   feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  St. 
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Clair  Hester.  The  peculiarities  of  each  member  were  made  the  basis 
of  many  ridiculous  events  of  his  future  life,  much  to  the  merriment  of 
the  audience. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Little,  the  class  president,  made  an  interesting  talk  rela- 
tive to  the  class  and  their  alma  mater.  After  this,  the  class  song,  com- 
posed by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer,  was  sung  by  the  class.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  Literary  Department  of  this  number. 

The  rostrum  was  then  abandoned  to  the  college  medalists  and  their 
presenters.  In  this  feature,  some  very  laughable  torts  and  retorts  were 
gotten  off. 

The  audience  was  the  largest  ever  assembled,  except  at  Commence- 
ments. The  exercises  were  enjoyable  to  all,  except  a  few  Seniors,  who 
were  somewhat  nettled  by  their  prophecies.  Music  was  dispensed  by 
the  Raleigh  String  Band. 

Perhaps  a  few  statistics  of  the  class,  extracted  from  the  history,  may 
be  of  interest : 


DENOM- 

PROFES- 

FAVORITE 

NAME. 

AGE. 

WEIGHT. 

HJlIG 

INATION. 

SION. 

AMUSEMENT. 

Eugene  M.  Armfield. 

18$ 

ISO 

Sft 

.ioin. 

Meth. 

Banking. 

Eating. 

Oliver  D.  Batchelor. 

19 

141 

5 

10 

Meth. 

Law. 

Taking  strolls. 

Wm.  J.   Battle 

m 

135 

5 

10$ 

Epis 

Teaching. 

Collecting  curios. 

Archie  Braswell,  Jr. 

22 

I40 

5 

11+ 

Meth. 

Farming. 

Loafing. 

Wm.  J.  B.  Dail 

26 

135 

5 

10 

Meth. 

Teaching. 

Hunting. 

Hayne  Davis 

191 

128 

5 

8 

Epis. 

Law. 

Girls. 

Luther  B.  Edwards. 

22 

145 

6 

Meth. 

Undecided. 

Flirting  with  girls. 

Thos.  J.  Eskridge.. 

21 

I40 

5 

9 

Pres. 

Undecided. 

Playing  whist. 

Chas.  G.  Foust 

24 

185 

6 

Meth. 

Medicine. 

Knucks. 

Francis  M.  Harper.. 

22£ 

I48 

5 

9 

Disciple. 

Journalism. 

Reading. 

Wm.  E.  Headen 

20i 

I42 

5 

10  2-3 

Meth. 

Medicine. 

Hunting. 

St.  Clair  Hester 

23 

135 

5 

10 

Epis. 

Ministry. 

Music  and  girls. 

Maxcy  L.   John 

21 

I70 

6 

2 

Meth. 

Undecided. 

Reading. 

Henry  W.  Lewis 

20 

152 

5 

H 

Epis. 

Undecided. 

Fishing. 

Wm.  M.  Little 

21 

I5C 

6 

ok 

Meth. 

Undecided. 

Fiddling. 

Malvern  H.  Palmer. 

23 

ISO 

S 

11 

Meth. 

Law. 

Girls. 

Robert  L.  Smith 

24 

178 

6 

3+ 

Meth. 

Law. 

Doing  nothing. 

Benoni   Thorp 

x9£ 

142 

5 

io 

Epis. 

Chemistry. 

Girls. 

Eugene  P.  Withers. 

21 

135 

5 

8 

Prots. 

Law. 

Girls. 

The  Shakspere  Club. — The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  more  fully 
and  thoroughly  discussed  than  any  play  upon  the  programme  for  the 
scholastic  year. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  the  two  meetings  when 
Macbeth  was  the  subject  of  the  evening: 

O.  D.  Batchelor  :  "  The  Weird  Sisters." 
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C.  G.  Foust  :  "  The  Influence  of  Lady  Macbeth  on  Macbeth." 
Prof.  Alexander:  "  Greek  Tragedy,  with  its  Relation  to  Shakspere." 
One  of  the  most  scholarly  papers  ever  presented  before  the  Club. 

Prof.  Winston  :     Gave  Mrs.  Siddons'  rendition  of  "  We  fail,"    and 
Rich.  Grant  White's  interpretation  of  certain  passages. 

Dr.  Hume  gave  reasons  for  the  porter's  soliloquy,  and  mentioned  a 
similar  poetical  soliloquy  of  Schiller. 
Programme  of  meeting,  April  5th  : 

M.  H.  Palmer  :  "  Shakspere's  Macbeth  and  Milton's  Satan." 
Hayne  Davis  :  "  Character  of  Macbeth." 

Prof.  Toy:  "Schiller's  Macbeth  compared  with  Shakspere's." 
Dr.  Hume:     "  Scenery  and  Motive  in  Macbeth,  with  some  Observa- 
tions on  the  contrast  between  this  drama  and  Hamlet." 

St.  Clair  Hester:  "Two  Phases  of  Lady  Macbeth's  Character." 
Prof.  Winston  :  "  Shakspere  and  other  Geniuses  on  Sleep." 
The  Tempest  was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session.    The 
following  gentlemen  appeared  before  the  Club  : 

Hayne  Davis  :  "  Thoughts  on  First  Reading  the  Tempest." 
E.  M.  Armfield  :  "  The  Tempest  as  a  Lyrical  Drama." 
T.  W.  Valentine:  "The  Date  and  Historical  Setting  of  the  Play." 
St.  Clair  Hester  :  "  The  Love  of  Miranda." 
Dr.  Hume  :  "The  Sources  and  Moral  Spirit  of  the  Drama." 
The  scheme  of  study  for  the  next  year  ('88-89),  has  been  published 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  University. 


Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society.— Thirty-fifth  Regular 
Meeting,  April  10th,  1888. 

44.  Changes  in  the  New  Geological  Map  of  North  Carolina  :  Prof. 
Holmes  gave  a  full  statement  of  the  changes  of  color  and  other  indi- 
cators found  necessary  in  the  forthcoming  new  Geological  Map  of  this 
State,  together  with  reasons  for  making  the  changes. 

45.  The  Chlorination  of  Gold  Ores  at  the  Phcenix  Mine  :  Mr.  Thies  de- 
scribed very  clearly  and  fully  the  chlorination  process  as  practised  at 
this  mine  under  the  superintendence  of  A.  Thies,  M.  E.  The  careful 
and  thorough  roasting  to  a  dead  roast,  the  form  of  chlorinator  used 
and  the  proportions  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (the  special 
feature  of  the  process),  were  all  detailed.  The  process  is  applicable  to 
very  poor  ores  also,  the  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  ore  ranging  from 
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$3.00  to  $5.00.     Rich  ores  can  be  treated  with  as  small  a  loss  in  tailing 
as  poor  ores.     Because  of  these  facts  the  process  is  peculiarly  valuable. 

46.  Dr.  Phillips  made  mention  of  an  analysis  of  Diamond  Dye,  made 
by  him,  in  which  he  found  copper  present. 

47.  Dr.  Venable  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  Meteoro- 
logical Reports,  received  by  the  Society  from  Moscow,  Russia,  con- 
taining interesting  figures  as  to  the  extremes  of  winter  temperature. 

Also,  to  a  novel  accidental  repetition  of  Helmholtz's  experiments, 
making  visible  the  viewing  of  blood  vessels  above  the  sensitive  portion 
of  the  eye. 

The  receipt  of  102  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes  since  the  last  meet- 
ing was  announced.  The  Society  has  the  following  new  exchanges: 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Harvard ;  La  Societe  des  Naturalistes, 
Kieff,  Russia;  New  York  Microscopical  Society;  Museum  Natural 
History,  New  York  ;  Biological  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ;  Denison  Scientific  Association,  Granville,  Ohio  ;  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.;  Scientific  and 
Historical  Society,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ;  School  of  Mines  Chemical 
Society,  New  York. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  May  5th,  1888. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  i888-'8c):  President,  Prof.  W. 
J.  Martin,  Davidson  College  ;  Vice-President,  Geo.  B.  Hanna,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C;  Resident  Vice-President,  Prof.  R.  H.  Graves,  Chapel  Hill  ; 
Cor.  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  Chapel  Hill ;  Recording 
Secretary  and  Librarian,  Prof  J.  W.  Gore,  Chapel  Hill. 

An  order  was  passed  that  hereafter  the  Council  pass  upon  all  papers, 
submitted  for  publication,  and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  take 
charge  of  the  editing  of  the  Journal. 

Thirty-sixth  Regular  Meeting,  May  8th,  1888. 

Eight  papers  were  handed  in  and  read  by  title.  These  will  appear 
in  the  Journal. 

Dr.  Phillips  made  his  report  as  Resident  Vice-President  on  the  work 
of  the  Society  for  the  year.  In  it,  among  other  things  he  summed  up 
the  reports  of  the  other  officers,  spoke  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Society  and  reported  on  the  necrology. 

Dr.  Venable,  Corresponding  Secretary,  reported  the  exchange-list  as 
continually  growing.  There  are  at  present  109  exchanges,  including 
32  societies  in   the  United  States,  7  in  Canada,  4  in  Great  Britain,  9 
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in  Germany,  2  in  France,  3  in  Switzerland.  3  in  Russia,  1  each  in 
Italy,  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands.  Besides  these,  there  are  43  general 
exchanges. 

The  material  for  the  next  Journal  is  nearly  all  in  hand,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Journal  will  appear  during  June. 

Prof.  Gore,  Recording  Secretary,  reported  8  regular  meetings,  3  pub- 
lic, 1  annual,  making  12  meetings  in  all.  8  Monthly  Bulletins  have 
been  issued.   55  papers  have  been  presented,  besides  the  three  lectures. 

The  Librarian  reported  :  A  little  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  was  begun.  The  Society 
has  now  1391  books  and  pamphlets,  124  being  bound  books.  This 
makes  a  growth  of  about  100  per  month. 

The  Treasurer  made  a  full  report  of  the  finances :  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  is  $43.  Fully  $90  are  needed  to  pay  for  the  June  issue 
of  the  Journal.  Members  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  annual  dues  are 
earnestly  requested  to  do  so  immediately. 


North  Carolina  Historical  Society. — The  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  was  held  in  Natural  His- 
tory Hall,  Tuesday  night,  April  17.  Prof.  Eben  Alexander  presented 
the  first  paper,  on  the  State  of  Franklin.  The  author  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  early  settlements  In  Tennessee  and  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Watauga  Association;  their  Indian  wars;  their  part  in 
the  Revolution  ;  their  relations  to  North  Carolina  ;  the  injuries  done 
the  people  by  the  misrepresentation  of  daughter  to  mother,  by  un- 
principled demagogues  ;  the  first  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  by  North  Carolina  ;  the  repeal  of  the  cession  act  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  rise  of  the  independent  State  of  Franklin  in  1784. 
It  existed  until  the  fall  of  1787,  and  in  name  until  March  1,  1788.  In 
1790  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
became  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  The  official  documents  give 
the  name  Franklin  and  not  Fra?ikland. 

Dr.  Battle,  the  President  of  the  Society,  made  some  explanations  of 
scenes  and  persons  referred  to  in  Dr.  Alexander's  paper,  elaborating 
and  bringing  out  their  relations  to  the  principal  actors.  He  showed 
special  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  William  Blount,  who  was  expelled 
from  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  now  clear  that  his  object  was 
patriotic,  and  he  was  himself  sustained  by  his  people. 
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Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  read  a  supplement  to  his  article  on  the 
"  Duello  in  North  Carolina,"  which  was  presented  at  the  December 
meeting.  He  corrected  his  former  account  and  gave  the  true  reason 
for  the  Flanner-Wilkings  duel,  fought  just  across  the  South  Carolina 
line  from  Wilmington,  May  3,  1856;  the  date  of  the  Strong-Holmes 
duel,  fought  May  27,  1815  ;  the  causes  of  the  Cameron-Duffy,  Howe- 
Gadsden,  Yellowly-Harris  duels.  He  mentioned  and  gave  the  history 
of  the  affairs  of  honor  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Col.  Waightsill 
Avery;  Maurice  Moore  and  Gov.  Benj.  Smith  ;  Wm.  Watts  Jones  and 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Berry  ;  James  I.  Waddell  and  Midshipman  Waring  ;  W. 
E.  Boudinot  and  Montgomery  Hunt. 

Two  other  papers  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  title  and  will  be 
published  :  one  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle  on  the  reasons  why  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  postponed  the  ratification  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  in  1788  ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  movement  in  North 
Carolina,  1857-1888,"  which  he  was  requested  to  lay  before  the  coming 
Young'  Men's  Christian  Association  Convention. 


Junior  Alumni  Association. — A  meeting  of  the  Junior  Alumni  of 
the  U.  N.  C.  is  hereby  called  to  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill  during  com- 
mencement week,  June  5,  6  and  7,  1888.  Our  object  is  to  organize,  if 
deemed  advisable,  a  Junior  Alumni  Association,  and  thereby  do 
something  towards  preserving  from  this  time  on  the  records  of  our  own 
day  for  future  generations.  The  past  History  of  the  University  is  un- 
written. Few  records  have  been  kept  and  but  little  is  known  of  her 
glory.  It  is  characteristic  of  North  Carolina  to  forget  her  great  men. 
So  it  is  with  her  University.  Many  of  her  students  now  fill  soldiers' 
graves  unknown  and  unhonored  because  of  the  supineness  of  the  great 
majority  of  ante-bellum  Alumni.     Let  us  inaugurate  a  new  regime. 

Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Class  1886. 

Claudius  Docker y,  Class  1887. 

F.  M.  Harper,  Class  1888. 

St.  Clair  Hester,  Class  1888. 

H.  W.  Lewis,  Class  1888. 
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The  MAGAZINE  has  six  departments,  each  conducted  by  a  student 
selected  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications  for  the  work  in  hand. 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT  is  mainly  intended  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  Societies,  to  encourage  literary 
efforts  and  co-operate  with  the  chairs  in  the  University  in  developing 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  masters  of  the  language.  It  is  a  vehicle 
of  communication  between  the  Alumni  of  the  Institution,  a  repository 
of  interesting  bits  of  history,  important  results  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  leading  questions  in  general. 

THE  COLLEGE  RECORD  will  chronicle  the  events  of  college 
life.  The  proceedings  of  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  work  of  the  Shakspere  Club,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Temperance  Band,  and  the  other  organizations,  social  and  literary, 
which  find  footing  in  the  University  will  be  given  in  detail. 

THE  PERSONAL  DEPARTMENT  will  tell  what  "Chapel  Hill- 
ians"  are  doing  here  and  elsewhere  and  give  expression  to  whatever 
of  wit  the  funny  editor,  may  possess. 

THE  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  will  give  the  opinions  of  a 
student  on  the  current  periodicals,  latest  books,  &c,  together  with 
such  items  as  may  be  of  interest  to  those  living  in  the  college  world. 

Sketches  of  distinguished  North  Carolinians,  Notes  of  Travel,  Essays 
by  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Original  Poems  and  other  papers  are 
being  prepared  for  subsequent  issues. 

The  Magazine  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
has  bona  fide  subscribers  all  over  the  country,  and  a  growing  advertis- 
ing patronage.  It  appeals  for  support  to  all  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  lovers  of  education  everywhere,  and  especially  to  those  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  progress  that  now  pervades  our  land. 

Subscribe  and  persuade  your  friends  to  subscribe. 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  copy  one  year $i  oo 

One  copy  six  months 75 

Six  copies  one  year. . .  . 5  00 

Business  men  will  find  the  Magazine  a  good  advertising  medium. 

ST.  CLAIR  HESTER,  Business  Manager, 

Chapel  Hill,  Hi.  C. 
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writing, 
Telegraphy,  Book-keep- 
King,  Banking,  Penman- 
|sliip,      Correspondence, 

/Arithmetic,  &c.      Young 
'men  and  women  taught  to  earn 
a  living  and  given  a  thorough, 
^preparation    for  honorable   posi- 
tions.   Terms  reasonable.     Time  short. 
'Instruction  thorough.    Business  men  supplied 
"'''with  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  situations  furnished.    Address  for  cata- 
logue, Eastman.  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 
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Commercial  College  ffi"S 

Occupies  3  JJarge  Halls  and  7  Booms. 


Cheapest  &  Best  Business  College  in  the  World. 

Highest  Honor  and  Gold  Medal  over  all  other  Colleges  at 
World's  Exposition  for  Svstemof  XSook-Sieeping-  and 
General  Business  Education,  Nearly  1000  Students  in 
attendance  in  1887,  from  30  States  ;md  foreign  Countries.  SOOO 
Graduates  in  Business.  10  Teachersemployed.  Business 
Course  consists  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Law,  Merchandising,  Banking,  Joint  Stock, 
Manufacturing,  Lectures,  Business  Practice,  Mercantile  Corre- 
spondence, etc.  Cost  ofi'fmnH  Business  Course,  including 
Tuition,  Stationery,  and  Board  in  a  nice  family  about  $90. 
{^Short-Hand,  Type-Writing  and  Telegraphy 
are  specialties;  have  special  teachers  and  rooms,  andean  be 
taken  alone  or  with  the  Business  Courpe.  Special  Department 
for  Ladies.  Lady  Principal  employed.  Wo  -vacation.  Enter 
now.  Graduates  Guaranteed  Success.  For  circulars,  address, 
Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Pres't,  Lexington,  Ky, 
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SOCIAL  IDEALS. 


[The  Mangum  Prize  Oration.] 

The  ideal  world  possesses  for  the  soul  a  peculiar  charm.  It  imparts 
a  melody  without  which  no  heart  can  live.  We  rise  above  and  soar 
beyond  the  actual  in  the  ideal  which  we  imagine.  The  artist,  however 
marvelous  his  feats  of  skill,  can  never  embody  hiy  ideal  conception  of 
the  possible.  This  flies  as  a  shadow  before  all  his  efforts.  It  holds 
the  cup  of  Tantalus  ever  at  our  lips  ;  it  is  the  incentive  to  all  human 
aspiration,  all  human  endeavor;  it  may  be  termed  the  building  force  in 
nature.  And  if  Darwin's  theory  be  true,  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  this 
striving  after  the  ideal  that  developed  the  higher,  out  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals  ;  and  for  aught  we  know,  it  was  the  kindling  passion 
for  the  rose  that  tinted  the  wings  of  the  butterfly. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  man  is  by  nature 
a  creator  of  ideals.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  architect  when  he  plans 
a  new  building,  by  the  artist  when  he  conceives  a  new  painting,  by 
every  individual  when  he  forms  his  standard  of  manhood.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Imagination,  the  mental  architect,  to  construct  the  ideal. 
It  selects  from  the  caskets  of  Memory  and  Perception  only  the  gems 
of  rarest  beauty.  These  it  dresses  and  polishes  till,  under  the  delicate 
skill   of  its   workmanship,  they   acquire   that   transcendent    brilliancy 
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which  characterizes  the  ideal  world.  But  however  visionary  this  world 
may  appear,  however  largely  it  may  partake  of  the  gorgeousness  of 
cloudland,  it  must  be  built  of  the  idealized  materials  furnished  in  the 
observation  and  experience  of  the  individual  who  constructs  it. 

The  Imagination  is  a  creator  of  form,  not  of  material.  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  that  diamond  and  charcoal  are  only  variant  forms 
of  the  same  material,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  scope  and  impor- 
tance of  this  function.     It  is  illustrated,  too,  by  the  poet  when  he  says  : 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 
Brings  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

But  society  is  not  made  up  of  Wordsworths,  and  individuals  of  the 
same  community  surrounded  by  similar  influences,  actuated  by  like 
motives  and  possessing  an  equal  amount  of  culture  and  refinement, 
necessarily  form  similar  ideals  of  life.  These  represent  for  society  its 
Current  Ideals.  They  are  the  product  of  its  moral  condition,  the  index 
of  its  moral  possibilities.  It  needed  no  prophet  to  tell  the  fate  of 
Greece,  when  greed  for  gain,  and  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  luxury,  which 
ever  attends  it,  had  made  the  lowest  forms  of  Utilitarianism  the  current 
ideals  of  her  society.  And  the  same  influences  have  contaminated  the 
society  of  every  great  government  at  some  period  in  its  history.  Ap- 
pearing first  on  the  sands  of  Asia,  and  passing  from  Persia  into  Greece, 
they  have  tracked  the  scepter  of  empire  in  its  course  Westward  around 
the  globe  and  are  now  threatening  the  society  of  America. 

Despite  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
mankind,  from  Solomon  to  Jacob  Sharp,  the  opinion  is  prevalent  in 
our  society  to-day — more  prevalent,  I  dare  say,  than  ever  before — that 
happiness  may  be  procured  at  the  cost  of  riches.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  judge  of  merit  by  the  size  of  the  purse,  to  estimate  char- 
acter in  dollars  and  cents.  At  the  knock  of  the  millionaire,  the  doors 
of  our  legislative  halls  unfold  themselves  ;  backed  by  the  support  of 
riches,  the  criminal  defies  the  arm  of  justice.  A  railroad  train  is 
wrecked,  and  the  first  telegraphic  ticks  announce  the  distressing  fact 
that  George  Gould  was  among  the  passengers.  A  thousand  news- 
papers all  over  our  land  catch  up  the  words  in  breathless  haste,  and 
their  next  issue  has  a  column  headed  something  like  this  :  Train 
Wrecked  !  Jay  Gould's  Family  on  Board,  but  7iot  Injured !  Nineteen 
others,  whose  names  are  possibly  given,  killed. 

In  a  society  like  our  own,  where  the  spirit  of  competition  is  so  active, 
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where  material  progress  is  so  wonderful,  such  a  perversion  of  the  true 
ends  of  riches  in  the  mad  pursuit  after  happiness  and  fame,  is  the 
supreme  of  all  causes  that  tend  to  make  our  ideals  base  in  their  char- 
acter and  debasing  in  their  influence.  The  trouble  with  the  Utilitarian 
or  Pleasure  Ideal,  as  an  end  of  action,  is  that,  even  in  its  purest  forms, 
it  would  cultivate  too  exclusively  the  animal,  the  merely  sensual,  in 
man. 

In  addition  to  this,  ethical  writers  have  suggested  two  others  as  con- 
stituting the  only  possible  ends  of  virtuous  actions,  viz.:  the  Culture 
Ideal  and  the  Virtue  Ideal.  The  Culturists,  who  may  be  typified  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley  and  the  late  Matthew  Arnold,  recommend 
culture,  chiefly  intellectual,  as  "the  one  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  hu- 
manity." They  would  develop  only  the  rational  in  man.  An  ideal  of 
life  is  wanted  that  will  develop  the  many-sidedness  of  his  nature,  an 
ideal  in  response  to  which  every  chord  of  our  being  may  vibrate. 

Such  we  have  ;  not  in  the  epicurean's  conception  of  happiness  ;  not 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of  culture  ;  neither  in  the  pagan  conception  of 
virtue.  The  true  ideal  is  the  union  of  the  three  by  the  bonds  of  love. 
Let  the  law  of  Benevolence  control  in  the  formation  of  our  ideals, 
and  they  will  so  harmonize  the  strains  of  mind  and  heart  as  to  produce 
that  melody  of  conduct  which  is  the  surest  proof  of  their  excellence. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  during  the  dark  ages  of  mediaeval 
history,  ignorance  and  superstition  hovered  with  bat-like  wings  over 
the  whole 'of  Europe.  The  conception  of  the  spiritual  the  true  was 
lost  in  the  adoration  of  the  material  the  false.  All  pure  and  lofty 
ideals  were  very  nearly  extinct — they  were  supplanted  by  idols  ;  but 
upon  the  altars  of  chivalry  slept  the  surviving  embers.  The  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  witnessed  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
world.  Conscience  was  liberated,  Reason  unchained.  Pagan  beauty 
and  Christian  truth  were  made  to  harmonize — the  True  Ideal  was 
evolved  ;  the  broad,  the  Christ  Ideal.  And  no  life  that  conforms  to 
this  can  be  a  failure ;  no  society  has  ever  been  plunged  into  revolution 
with  this  ideal  current.  It  fills  the  heart  and  fires  the  energies  of  the 
individual  with  the  desire  to  excel  in  his  own  sphere,  to  perform  his 
own  lifework  just  as  fully  and  nobly  as  he  can,  I  care  not  whether  it 
be  hoeing  corn  or  writing  epics,  whether  it  be  carrying  trunks  or  guiding 
the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

The  diffusion  of  such  an   ideal   is  just  what    our    society  is  most  in 
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need  of  to-day.  It  is  common  for  the  youth  of  America  to  be  taught 
that  they  may  all  become  Presidents,  or  at  least  rise  to  some  position 
of  national  glory  and  world-wide  fame.  We  forget  the  fact  that  if  all 
the  land  were  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  mountain  there  would  be 
no  peaks.  No  man  has  a  lot  in  life  too  humble  if  it  be  ennobled  by 
high  principles,  if  it  conform  to  the  theory  of  Benevolence.  And 
when  all  men  are  brought  to  a  realization  of  this  truth,  when  the  Christ 
Ideal  has  become  the  guiding  star  of  the  universe — then  will  even  the 
sordid  duties  of  life  be  elevated  and  beautified,  just  as  in  the  violet  the 
dull  clod  is  raised  up  and  transformed  by  the  alchemy  of  Nature  to 
bear  the  delicate  tint  of  the  sky,  then  will  there  exist  an  Utopia  far 
surpassing  the  dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  this  old  sin- 
cursed  world  have  her  Paradise  restored. 

O.  D.  Batchelor. 


A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  SETTLERS  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 


It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  North 
Carolina,  to  deride  her  soil  and  to  slander  her  colonists  and  institutions. 
In  early  times  this  was  due  to  the  diverting  accounts  jocosely  given  by 
the  jolly  Virginian  Colonel  Byrd,  which  historians  strangely  regarded 
as  serious.  But  the  main  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  State  leaders, 
in  common  with  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson  and  Luther 
Martin,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  until  amend- 
ments of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  were  added.  The  American 
historians,  generally  Federalists,  have  united  in  abusing  the  State 
which  dared  to  make  to  their  darling  Constitution  objections  which 
time  has  proved,  and  which  time  will  prove  not  to  have  been  groundless. 

North  Carolina,  in  colonial  times,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  refuge 
of  outcasts  and  murderers  ;  of  the  lawless,  the  thriftless  and  the  adven- 
turous. To  refute  these  charges  is  what  I  shall  attempt,  setting  forth 
in  a  very  brief  general  way  who  were  the  colonists  of  North  Carolina, 
and  why  they  left  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

Passing  over  those  who  vanished  so  mysteriously  at  Roanoke  Island, 
we  find  the  first  permanent  colonists  in  Albemarle,  coming  from  Vir- 
ginia :  some  by  reason  of  religious  persecution,  but  the  great  mass  of 
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them  on  account  of  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  bottom  lands.  These 
settlers  were  not  outcasts.  They  lived  quietly  and  happily  so  long  as 
they  were  not  interfered  with;  "  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
conduct,  forgetting  the  world  till  rent  day  drew  near  and  quit-rents 
were  demanded."  All  went  well  for  a  time.  But  the  colony,  harassed 
by  the  discriminating  laws  of  Virginia,  neglected  by  the  Lords  Propri- 
etors, seemed  for  years  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Yet  the  unhappy 
people,  notwithstanding  all  their  adverse  conditions,  were  brave  and 
free.  They  knew  their  rights  and  dared  assert  them.  Not  they  were 
awed  into  submission  by  the  royal  Governors. 

Immigration  from  Virginia  has  continued  unabated  up  to  recent 
times.  Thence  have  sprung  families  which  are  to-day  among  the  first 
in  our  borders,  and  which  have  always  been  leaders  in  every  calling. 

Soon  a  company  of  French  Huguenots  established  itself  in  Pamlico. 
Later,  great  numbers  coming  up  from  South  Carolina  settled  along 
the  Pee  Dee  and  other  river  valleys.  Who  were  these  men,  and  whence 
came  they  ? 

The  followers  of  Calvin  in  France,  after  being  persecuted  for  years, 
at  length  under  the  tolerance  afforded  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  became 
the  most  industrious  and  prosperous  of  the  population.  But  Louis 
XIV,  to  atone  for  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  concluded  to  weed  his 
realm  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  Huguenot  ministers  to 
leave  France  within  fifteen  days,  while  their  flocks  remained  and  con- 
formed to  Romanism.  But  in  spite  of  this  decree,  enforced  by  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  French  people  left  their  native  land  and  enriched  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  America  with  their  skill.  These  noble  Huguenots> 
sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  were  they  "  rogues  and  renegades  "  ? 

Later,  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans  settled  where  New  Berne  now 
stands.  Many  Germans,  also,  found  homes  in  the  west  center  of  the 
State,  and  Moravians  occupied  part  of  the  country  between  the  Yadkin 
and  Dan. 

The  Germans  at  New  Berne  and  in  the  hill  country  were  inhabitants 
of  the  Palatinate,  a  district  of  Germany  along  the  Rhine  and  Neckar. 
Its  beautiful  vine-clad  hills  and  lordly  castles  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  with  slight  pretext  he  made  war  upon  the  unfortunate 
country.  The  cruelties  of  his  invasions,  and  of  the  subsequent  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  were  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  the  wretched 
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peasants  left  their  burnt  and  despoiled  homes,  and  thousands  of  them 
by  the  favor  of  the  English  Queen  Anne  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to 
America.  These  Germans  were  law-abiding,  hard-working  people.  It 
was  of  them  together  with  the  Scotch-Irish  that  Col.  Saunders  has 
asserted  :  "  Surely  there  was  never  a  better  population  than  they, 
never  better  citizens  and  certainly  never  better  soldiers." 

The  Moravians  were  from  the  north  of  Austria,  who,  long  before 
Luther,  seceded  from  the  Romish  Church  of  Bohemia,  and  formed  a 
separate  and  flourishing  organization.  Almost  destroyed  by  persecu- 
tion, the  church  rallied  under  the  influence  of  Count  Zingendorf,  who 
assisted  many  of  the  brethren  to  remove  to  America.  They  were  a 
very  religious  people,  who,  wherever  they  went,  laid  the  foundations  of 
order  and  education.  Surely,  no  one  has  ventured  to  accuse  them  of 
being  "  refugees  from  debt,"  or  "  murderers  "  ! 

The  next  important  class  of  immigrants  is  that  of  the  Highland 
Scotch,  who  settled  in  Cumberland  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Seven 
years  before  Culloden  a  few  Highlanders  had  taken  lands  in  the  Cape 
Fear  country.  After  Culloden  great  numbers,  from  their  adherence  to 
the  House  of  Stuart,  were  driven  to  North  Carolina.  The  noble  Keltic 
blood  spurned  the  rule  of  the  alien  Hanoverians.  Rallying  with  Gaelic 
enthusiasm  around  Charles  Edward,  the  Highlanders  with  equal  cour- 
age sustained  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  shame  of  defeat.  When 
the  last  vestiges  of  rebellion  had  been  stamped  out  with  ruthless  sever- 
ity, the  privileges  of  the  clans  which  had  been  previously  curtailed 
were  totally  taken  away,  and  they  were  subjected  to  English  law  and 
English  order.  The  glory  of  the  Highlands  was  forever  gone.  The 
nobility  of  character  of  the  countrymen  of  Flora  McDonald  needs  no 
eulogium  from  me.  The  world  knows  it  too  well.  Can  they  be  the 
"  lawless,  the  adventurous,  the  thriftless,"  of  whom  North  Carolina 
was  the  home? 

We  next  see  many  Scotch-Irish  spreading  over  middle  North  Car- 
olina. Why  are  they  called  by  the  double  name  Scotch-Irish  ?  Why 
do  they  come  to  North  Carolina? 

The  English  and  Irish,  different  in  race  and  different  in  religion, 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  hold  amicable  intercourse.  During  the  reign  of 
James  I  large  estates  in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  confiscated  as  the 
property  of  two  traitorous  earls.  James  determined  to  drive  out  the 
Irish  occupants  and  put  good  Protestants  in  their  place.     Now  James 
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was  a  Scotchman,  with  a  firm  belief  in  Scotch  character.  So  he  nat- 
urally thought  of  the  Scotch  as  proper  colonists  of  the  sequestrated 
lands.  Though  unceasingly  opposed  by  the  former  tenants,  the  stran- 
gers were  ultimately  successful  in  their  colonization.  A  century  later, 
to  escape  oppression  on  account  of  their  religion,  numbers  of  the 
Scotch  Irish  left  the  land  which  they  had  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
which  they  had  made  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  discordant  and  poverty- 
stricken  Ireland.  These  men  were  Presbyterians,  bluest  of  the  blue  ; 
hard,  cold  Puritans.  They  were  champions  of  liberty  and  education. 
They  were  the  men  who  first  declared  Independence  in  America. 
They  first  established  in  North  Carolina  a  college  for  higher  education, 
and  from  them  came  the  demand  for  a  State  University.  Could  any- 
body consider  these  men  as  the  "worthless  vagabonds"  who  are  said 
to  have  peopled  North  Carolina? 

Next  we  find  the  Quakers  around  New  Garden  and  other  points. 
They  have  always  been  conspicuous  for  love  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  for  intelligence  and  the  virtues  of  sobriety,  industry  and 
economy.  In  North  Carolina  they  have  done  nothing  to  weaken  their 
reputation. 

Thus  briefly,  without  mentioning  immigrations  of  minor  importance, 
have  I  sketched  the  character  of  our  colonists,  and  the  causes  of  their 
settlement.  The  best  blood  of  the  best  nations  upon  earth  has  been 
poured  into  our  borders.  Our  ancestors  came  to  North  Carolina  as  a 
land  where  freedom  was  granted  to  all,  where  the  soil  was  good  and 
the  climate  superb.  They  lived  as  law-respecting  citizens,  but  whenever 
the  laws  were  tyrannical  they  overthrew  them.  Let  us  do  justice  to 
their  memory  ;  not  consider  them  as  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  but  as 
excellent  men  who  fought  bravely  in  the  Revolution,  but  who  from 
want  of  self-assertiveness  failed  to  be  lauded  as  grand  patriots  and 
faultless  citizens.  They  were  the  equal  of  any  of  the  other  colonies, 
if  not  in  wealth,  in  patriotism  ;  if  not  in  culture,  in  true  manhood. 
Noble  men,  noble  patriots!  though  slandered  by  lying  writers,  though 
insulted  and  laughed  at  as  lawless  and  illiterate,  nevertheless  your 
name  shall  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  true  sons  of  Carolina — in 
their  breasts,  on  their  lips,  your  glory  shall  never  die. 

Wm.  Jas.  Battle. 
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Edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 


BAILEY,  William,  Monticello,  Fla.;  b.  May  5,  1832  ;  son  of  General 
William  and  Elizabeth  B.;  d.  of  pneumonia  at  Hilton  Head,  March  5, 
1865,  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  Matriculated  185  1.  Married,  May  15, 
1855,  Maria  B.,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  Wayles  Baker,  of  Tallahassee; 
left  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  was  a  farmer  in  Jefferson  county, 
Fla.  In  August,  1862,  he  raised  a  volunteer  company  and  marched 
with  the  5th  Regiment  to  Virginia.  He  was  prevented  by  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  from  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  Maryland 
campaign,  and  returned  home  for  a  brief  period  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Impatient  of  dome-tic  ease  and  comfort,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  in  his  opinion,  required  the  services  of  all,  he  left  home  before 
his  health  was  restored.  His  cousin  writes  :  "At  Gettysburg  he  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  was  imprisoned  (I  think)  at  John- 
son's Island,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Morris  Island,  near 
Charleston,  and,  with  a  number  of  other  Confederate  officers,  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  defending  Charleston.  After 
this  act  of  barbarity — inexcusable  on  the  part  of  semi-savages — the 
moral,  Christian  Yankee  government  transferred  these  prisoners  to 
Hilton  Head,  where  the  villains  did  their  utmost  to  starve  to  death 
these  helpless  victims  of  their  mean  revenge.  With  poor  William  they 
were  quite  successful,  for  in  his  pitiable  condition  he  could  not  live 
upon  the  rations  furnished  by  the  Government,  i.  e.,  one  pint  of  dry 
corn  meal  per  day.  Hope,  which  is  so  slow  to  die  in  the  human  breast, 
stimulated  and  sustained  him  for  many  weary  months  of  suffering,  but 
disease  and  starvation  at  length  did  their  work,  and  his  pure,  generous, 
noble  soul  was  released  from  its  poor,  weak,  worn  out,  wasted  tene- 
ment of  clay,  and  winged  its  happy  way  to  our  Father's  house  above, 
where  there  are  no  wars,  no  hunger,  no  tears,  no  partings."  He  was 
born  to  affluence,  but  used  his  wealth  only  to  extend  his  sphere  of  use- 
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fulness.  He  was  kind  to,  yet  firm  with  his  men,  and  won  their  respect 
and  love  ;  as  a  Christian  he  was  humble,  sincere,  pious  and  zealous. 
A  Phi. 

BATTLE,  JUNIUS  CULLEN,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  b.  in  Raleigh,  August 
13,  1841  ;  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  (Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  1852— '65,  i865-'68),  and  Lucy  M.  Plummer.  Matriculated 
1856,  class  i860,  with  first  distinction.  Unmarried.  Volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  Granville  Grays  in  May,  1 86 1.  His  left  ankle  was  shat- 
tered by  a  minie  ball,  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  September,  1862  ;  was  carried  to  the  Federal  hospital  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Md.,  and  died  October  2d,  1862;  is  interred  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  in  Raleigh  ;  was  a  corporal  at  his  death. 

Battle,  Wesley  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  brother  of  the  above; 
b.  in  Chapel  Hill,  October  13,  1843.  Matriculated  1859.  Unmarried. 
Left  the  University  in  J862,  when  in  the  Junior  class,  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Confederate  army;  was  made  Lieutenant  in  the  43d  Regiment 
North  Carolina  State  Troops  ;  transferred  and  commissioned,  Dec, 
1862,  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  D.,  37th  Regiment;  had  his  arm  shattered  in 
the  charge  on  Cemetery  Hill,  at  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  1863,  and  died 
in  the  Federal  hospital,  August  22d,  1863  ;  is  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  his  brother  Junius,  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Raleigh. 

Bell,  Edward  Starkey  Jones,  Butler,  Ala.,  b.  in  Onslow  county, 
N.  C,  Dec.  1,  1834,  son  of  Dr.  Richard  and  Pamelia  Hill;  d.  Sept. 
20th,  1863,  Chickamauga,  Tenn.  Matriculated  1855,  class  1858.  Mar- 
ried Frances  Enoch  Travis,  of  Gainesville,  Ala.,  Nov.  13th,  i860.  He 
moved  to  Alabama  from  North  Carolina  in  1837.  Read  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Turner  Reavis,  in  Gainesville,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  i860.  Enlisted  in  the 
36th  Alabama  Infantry,  November,  1861,  at  his  home,  Livingston, 
Sumter  county,  and  became  a  Lieutenant.  He  was  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  up  to  and  including  Chickamauga.  Though 
quite  young,  he  was  making  his  mark,  and  was  a  Douglas  sub-elector 
for  his  county  in  i860.  He  was  a  man  of  much  promise;  a  beautiful 
writer,  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  A  number  of  his  sketches  were  pub- 
lished in  different  periodicals  of  the  day.  A  fine  conversationalist  and 
pleasant  companion,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  truly  pious,  honorable  and 
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high-minded.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  descent,  a  noble  and  his- 
toric family.  His  great-grandfather,  Col.  Jonas  Johnston,  of  Edgecombe 
county,  N.  C,  was  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose  fame  and 
honorable  deeds  have  been  recorded  in  history.  Was  on  detached 
duty  when  his  last  battle  came,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  honor- 
ably excused,  he  refused  to  remain  away  from  the  battle  while  his 
command  was  engaged,  so  he  went  into  the  battle  and  was  killed. 
His  loving  and  bereaved  wife  brought  his  remains  home  and  had  them 
buried  in  the  family  burial  ground  of  his  father,  near  Livingston, 
Sumter  county,  Ala.     A  Phi. 

Blount,  Benjamin  James,  Nashville,  N.  C,  b.  February  3,  1837, 
in  Nash  county;  son  of  B.  H.  and  Sarah  Ann  ;  died  December  20th, 
1863  ;  was  prepared  at  Nashville  and  Cedar  Rock  Academies  and  ma- 
triculated 1856.  Unmarried.  In  April,  1861,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  "  Nash  Boys,"  afterwards  Co.  H,  12th  North  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers, for  twelve  months  ;  upon  the  reorganization  he  enlisted  in 
Co.  A,  55th  North  Carolina  Troops.  On  2d  November,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  2d  Lieutenant  of  Co.  G,  of  same  regiment  ; 
was  taken  prisoner  on  1st  July,  1863,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
died  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island  on  the  20th  December, 
1863.  After  leaving  Chapel  Hill  he  studied  law  under  Judge  Pearson, 
at  Richmond  Hill,  and  obtained  license  to  practice  law,  1st  January, 
1 86 1.     A  Phi. 

BROWN  OWEN  Neil,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  son  of  Archibald  S.  and 
Annie  Holmes;  d.  July  24,  1863.  Matriculated  1852.  Unmarried. 
He  was  licensed  to  plead  law  in  the  county  courts,  June  13,  1859. 
Enlisted  September  16,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Co.  C,  37th  Regiment, 
from  Mecklenburg  county  ;  commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  C,  March 
1,  1862;  commissioned  Captain  Co.  C,  June  28,  1862;  commissioned 
Major  37th  Regiment,  Branch's  Brigade,  May  29,  1863  ;  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg.  After  his 
death,  a  friend  wrote  of  him:  "If  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty, 
without  display,  can  endear  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  the  living, 
Major  Brown  will  long  be  remembered  with  a  sad  pleasure  by  all  who 
knew  him."  His  relation  to  his  men  as  an  officer  did  not  make  him 
forgetful  of  his  duty  to  them  as  fellowr-citizens  ;  towards  them  he  was 
ever  courteous  and  kind  ;  he  loved  his  men  as  a  brother  and  they  were 
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devoted  to  him.  He  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him,  whether  as  a  soldier,  officer  or  man.  He  was  most  generous,  and 
among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  But,  best  of  all,  he  was  an  unpre- 
tending Christian,  and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  life  was  short,  but  long  enough  to  make  his  friends  hold 
his  name  in  everlasting  remembrance.     A  Di. 
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Editor's    Desk. 


The  Commencement  number  of  the  MAGAZINE  usually  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  most  important  events  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  session  of  1887— '8  has  been  remarkably  destitute 
of  great  events,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  University  for  the  last  ten 
months  contain  nothing  over  and  above  the  steady-going  work  of  the 
institution  of  more  importance  than  politics  and  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations. The  former  of  the  two  subjects  has  already  received  ample 
discussion  here  and  elsewhere.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  a  truly 
delightful  topic,  we  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  system  of  Intermediate  Examinations,  as  soon  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, was  heartily  and  enthusiastically  anathematized.  Its  opponents 
declared  that  it  owed  its  origin  solely  to  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  the 
professors,  that  it  brought  countless  woes  on  the  students,  and  hurled 
down  to  the  dismal  regions  below  seventy  many  valiant  heroes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Intermediate  Examinations  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  heroes  who  fell  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  heroes  of  the 
knucks  ground,  who  would  probably  contrive  to  fall  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances.  The  only  woe  that  the  new  system  brought 
upon  the  students  was  the  necessity  of  doing  a  little  work.  In  pre- 
vious years  it  had  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  do  next  to 
nothing  throughout  the  session,  and  trust  to  cramming  for  a  few 
days  before  the  Final  Examinations.  This  is  now  almost  impossible; 
all  who  wish  to  attain  to  the  much  desired  seventy  must  do  some  work 
during  the  session,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  fills  the  hearts  of  many  with 
sorrow  and  indignation.  But  surely,  unless'we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  main  object  of  the  University's  existence  is  to  encourage 
holding  caucuses,  playing  knucks  and  throwing  dumb-bells  down  the 
stairs  of  the  old  West  Building,  we  must  admit  that  increased  regu- 
larity in  studying  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  rather  than  for  lamentation. 

But  another  objection  is  sometimes  urged  against  Intermediates. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  object  to  them  simply  because 
they  are  Examinations.  Such  people  regard  all  examinations  as  having 
the  nature  of  sin.     Students   should    be   graded,  they  seem  to  think, 
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according  to  the  impressions  of  their  capabilities  formed  by  the  pro- 
fessors on  general  principles,  and  whatsoever  test  more  than  this  is 
applied  cometh  of  the  Evil  One.  It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  mortals 
to  see  why  there  should  be  so  much  hostility  to  examinations.  Of 
course,  nobody  will  deny  that  they  leave  some  room  for  chance.  But 
this  objection  applies,  at  least,  as  much  to  every  means  of  grading 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  yet  devised.  And  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations are  especially  necessary  in  a  system  of  grading  like  our  own. 
In  estimating  a  man's  final  grade  here,  session-standing  counts  two- 
thirds.  Now,  from  what  data  is  this  session-standing  to  be  calculated  ? 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  professors  to  devote  any  great  portion  of 
the  hour  to  questioning.  Who  would  wish  the  Professor  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,  for  instance,  to  interrupt  a  course  of  lectures  on 
themes  of  such  absorbing  interest  as  "  Toggle  joint  jawbreakers," 
merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  his  class  recite  ?  It  is  necessary,  in 
many  cases,  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made,  to  devote  the  whole  hour 
to  lecturing,  and  under  these  circumstances,  a  session-standing,  unless 
estimated  from  the  results  of  Intermediate  Examinations,  is  simply  a 
farce. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Simply  this: 
Intermediate  Examinations  serve  two  purposes,  viz.,  they  encourage 
and  promote  regular  study  throughout  the  whole  session,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  afford  far  more 
satisfactory  data  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained  for  estimating  the 
grades;  and  this,  though  not  so  essential,  will  always  be  very  impor- 
tant, as  long  as  University  medals  and  honors  are  supposed  to  be  an 
indication  of  merit.  And  since  Intermediates  serve  these  two  pur- 
poses, we  are  unable  to  see  why  the  laziness  of  some  of  the  students 
or  the  fantastic  prejudices  of  others,  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
reason  for  discontinuing  them. 
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The  College  World. 


— The  graduating  class  at  Yale  will  plant  a  slip  of  ivy  on  Class  Day 
from  the  castle,  at  Pau,  of   Henry  IV  of  France. 

—  Miss  Alice  Louise  Pond,  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  June  13th,  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  that 
degree  in  the  collegiate  course  at  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Prof. 
Henry  Drisler  has  been  made  acting  President  of  the  college  till  Presi- 
dent Barnard's  successor  shall  be  chosen.  Prof.  Wm.  L.  Sloan  has 
declined' the  proffered  chair  of  Latin. 

— Many  of  the  college  papers  come  to  us  this  month  in  the  garb  of' 
special  Commencement  numbers.  Among  them  all,  none  is  of  hand- 
somer appearance  than  the  College  Message.  Our  Greensboro  friends 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  The  Varsity,  Elite  Journal  (  what 
name!),  and  The  College  Rambler  are  also  deserving  of  special  mention. 
Many  of  the  college  magazines  are  abominably  printed,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  often  painful  to  read  them,  even  though  their  contents  may 
be  excellent. 

— The  failure  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  pay 
dividends  on  its  common  stock,  has  seriously  affected  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  tuition  fees  have  been  raised,  as  well  as  the 
extra  fees  for  laboratory  students.  The  fellowships  have  been  cut 
down  from  $500  to  $375,  and  the  number  of  scholarships  reduced  so 
that  none  of  the  eighteen  heretofore  given  to  students  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland  will,  for  the  present,  be  awarded  to 
any  but  Maryland  students. 

— In  the  American  Magazine  for  June,  the  writer  of  an  article  on 
American  and  German  Universities  says  :  "  By  separating  the  college 
course  so  sharply  from  the  study  of  the  professional  school,  and  by 
its  aim  to  develop  that  course  into  a  larger  degree  of  independent 
completeness,  even  when  it  is  to  be  followed  by  the  technical  studies 
of  a  profession,  the  American  college  has  done  more  to  give  the  world 
a  thoroughly  accomplished  and  educated  Christian  gentleman  than 
any  other  institution  that  has  ever  been  known." 
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— Vacation  everywhere.  It  will  be  over  almost  before  we  are  fnlly 
aware  that  it  has  begun. 

— Why  is  it  called  Commencement?  Professor  Laurie, in  his  "Rise 
and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities,"  says  :  "Graduation  was,  in 
the  mediaeval  universities,  simply  the  conferring  of  a  qualification  to 
teach,  or,  in  the  case  of  medicine,  to  practice."  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  has  the  following  (article  Universities) :  The  bachelor,  or 
imperfect  graduate,  was  bound  to  read,  under  a  master  or  doctor  of 
his  Faculty,  a  course  of  lectures  ;  and  the  master,  doctor,  or  perfect 
graduate,  was  in  like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obliged  to  com- 
mence {incipere)  and  to  continue  for  a  certain  period  publicly  to  teach 
some  at  least  of  thes  subjects  pertaining  to  his  Faculty."  Commence- 
ment, then,  existed  at  first  for  those  taking  what  are  now  called  the 
higher  degrees,  and  was  the  time  when  young  men  ceased  to  be  pupils 
and  commenced  to  teach.  The  bachelor's  degree,  marking  the  end  of 
the  trivium  or  preparatory  course,  was  first  given  at  Paris  ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  bachelors  were  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  teach- 
ing, as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  master's  degree.  Hence, 
even  when  extended  to  the  graduation  of  bachelors,  Commencement 
still  carried  the  implication  of  commencing  to  teach.  The  require- 
ment that  all  graduates  should  serve  as  teachers  was  gradually  relaxed, 
till  teaching  was  made  entirely  optional,  and  Commencement  came  to 
be,  as  at  present,  simply  the  occasion  when  degrees  of  all  grades  were 
conferred. — Atlantic. 


College  Record. 


The  93rd  Commencement. — No  occasion  excites  more  profound 
interest  in  North  Carolina  than  the  Commencement  at  the  University. 
The  attention  of  all  patriotic  citizens  is  turned  once  each  year  to  these 
celebrations,  which  evidence  the  great  work  beingdone  for  our  State  by 
her  leading  institution.  While  the  programme  of  this  Commence- 
ment was,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  others,  the  details  were 
better  arranged,  and  the  individual  parts  better  prepared  and  more 
creditably  performed.     The   calls   issued   by  the  Alumni  Associations 
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to  old  students,  the  perfect  weather  and  the  running  of  excursion  trains 
on  the  different  railroads,  added  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  to  the  usual 
crowd  which  attends  Commencements.  People  began  to  come  in  on 
Monday,  and  by  the  next  evening  Iardella's  Band  and  a  large  number  of 
visitors  had  reached  the  Hill.  One  never  feels  that  Commencement 
is  really  at  hand  until  the  stirring  tones  of  the  band  are  heard  arousing 
the  echoes  which  have  been  slumbering  for  a  year  amid  these  classic 
halls.  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  years,  the 
band  gave  an  open-air  concert,  and  soon  the  campus  was  alive  with 
admiring  auditors.  The  strain  of  examinations,  the  labor  of  recita- 
tions, the  differences,  the  hard  feelings,  the  petty  strifes  of  parties 
were  all  forgotten,  and  everything  was  abandoned  to  enjoy  the  grand 
finale  of  the  year's  work. 

At  night  the  Philanthropic  and  Dialectic  Societies  had  their  annual 
reunion.  In  the  Phi.,  the  Debater's  Medal  was  delivered  to  Logan  D. 
Howell,  Goldsboro,  N.  C;  the  Essayist's  Medal  to  H.  G.  Wood,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C;  the  Declaimer's  Medal  to  Shepherd  Bryan,  Newbern,  N.  C. 
The  medals  presented  in  the  Di.  were :  Debater's,  E.  P.  Withers, 
Danville,  Va.;  Essayist's,  D.  J.  Currie,  Stewart's,  N.  C;  Declaimer's, 
J.  Spottswood  Taylor,  University  of  Virginia. 

After  speeches  by  various  visiting  alumni,  and  other  literary  exer- 
cises, the  Societies  adjourned,  and  the  Tuesday  night  hop  was  begun_ 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

Excursion  trains  brought  in  a  good  number  from  Raleigh,  Greens- 
boro and  the  stations  along  the  route.  At  11  o'clock  the  college  bell 
rang  for  the  opening  of  the  exercises,  and  the  Trustees  and  alumni 
formed  in  a  column  at  the  new  East  building  and  marched  to  Memo- 
rial Hall,  where  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  people  of  the  State 
had  assembled  and  were  admiring  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
finest  auditorium  in  the  South,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  great 
number  of  tablets  on  the  walls  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
dead  who  went  out  into  the  world  from  the  walls  of  the  University. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Ransom,  Chief,  and  Messrs.  Bradham,  Green,  Braswell 
and  Batchelor,  Phi.  Subs,  and  Messrs.  Williams,  Chatham,  Hammond 
and  Tilley,  Di.  Subs,  all  in  handsome  regalias,  seated  every  one  with 
grace  and  promptitude. 
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President  Battle  announced  that  Mr.  Hayne  Davis,  of  the  Di.  So- 
ciety, would  introduce  the  orator  of  the  day.  Judge  Walter  Clark,  of 
Raleigh,  was  then  formally  presented  to  the  audience.  He  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  two  literary  socie- 
ties, and  referred,  in  the  outset,  to  the  value  of  the  University,  whose 
sons,  sent  into  the  world,  had  responded  nobly  to  every  demand.  He 
spoke  with  gratification  of  the  increased  interest  in  education  to  be 
observed  on  every  side  in  the  State,  and  of  the  great  work  the  various 
colleges  of  the  State  are  doing.  North  Carolina,  her  history,  her 
people,  her  material  advantages,  her  University,  were  points  touched 
upon  with  rare  skill  and  beauty. 

Duty  was  his  theme,  and  the  possibilities  stretching  out  before  the 
young  men  who  have  to  face  the  tremendous  strides  of  the  twentieth 
century.  He  took  up  the  great  questions  of  to-day,  and  handled  them 
as  a  statesman  having  knowledge  of  his  ground. 

The  increasing  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth,  amounting  now  in 
some  instances  to  more  than  one  hundred  millions  in  some  singTe  hand, 
is  a  standing  menace  to  our  institutions.  The  enormous  power  this 
gives  to  a  combination  of  a  few  men  to  make  an  artificial  scarcity  or 
plenty  in  a  nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people  is  without  a  precedent 
in  history.  When  by  conspiring  together  a  few  men  can  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  lay  a  heavier  tax  by  their  own 
irresponsible  will  than  the  State  or  National  government  could  do  and 
survive  a  revolution.  When  by  such  means  they  lower  the  price  of 
cotton,  for  instance,  for  every  cent  per  pound  they  reduce  it  they  rob 
the  people  of  the  South  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Not  many 
years  since  they  temporarily  depressed  cotton  five  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  four  months'  time  swept  off  from  the  farmers  and  laborers  of 
the  South  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money.  Only  a  country 
naturally  as  wealthy  and  a  people  as  patient  and  long-suffering  as  ours, 
could  have  stood  such  3  blow  without  a  popular  movement. 

Such  huge  aggregations  of  overgrown  wealth  facilitate  the  formation 
of  the  combinations  known  as  "  Trusts,"  which  for  the  regular  action 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  substitute  the  grinding  rule  of 
monopolies.  They  create  the  vast  railroad  syndicates  which  dominate 
State  sovereignties,  control  legislatures  and  which  threaten  to  fill  the 
Senate  of  the  Union  with  corporation  hirelings. 

The  power  of  a  few  of  these  colossal  fortunes,  if  combined  and  used 
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in  a  pivotal  State  in  a  Presidential  election,  might  nullify  the  popular  will 
and  substitute  for  the  choice  of  the  people  the  tool  of  a  moneyed  fac- 
tion. When,  however,  a  short  while  back,  it  was  suggested  that  one  of 
these  men — he  controls  the  vast  telegraph  system  of  this  country — 
proposed  to  change  the  vote  of  a  great  State  on  which  hinged  the 
nation's  choice  of  a  President,  unmistakable  signs  were  given  that  the 
hereditary  instincts  of  freemen  were  not  dead  among  the  American 
people. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  gigantic  fortunes  could  be  accumulated 
honestly  in  the  space  of  a  single  life-time.  Their  possessors  have 
acquired  them  by  means  which  would  send  operators  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  your  penitentiary. 

The  condition  daily  grows  worse.  The  "Trusts  "  are  seizing  upon 
every  article  of  production.  Individual  fortunes  are  becoming  more 
colossal.  Combinations  to  protect  and,  enlarge  them  and  secure  legis- 
lation in  their  interest  and  against  the  welfare  of  the  public  will  nat- 
urally follow.  As  a  consequence,  the  many  will  be  taxed  by  the  few, 
and  the  number  of  poor  and  desperate  men,  especially  in  the  cities, 
will  rapidly  increase. 

Then  arises  that  other  problem  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
your  generation  to  solve.  Already  the  pillaged,  plundered  masses, 
feeling  the  wrong,  feeling  hopeless  of  redress,  begin  to  furnish  from 
the  lower  strata  of  society  swarms  of  communists,  anarchisls,  men  who 
see  in  the  existing  order  of  things  only  the  oppression  and  hunger 
which  weighs  upon  them.  With  dynamite  and  with  the  vast  resources 
of  modern  chemistry  they  propose  to  wipe  out  a  civilization  which, 
they  claim,  starves  the  many  and  permits  the  few  to  rob  under  the 
forms  of  law. 

Concluding  the  oration,  Judge  Clark  said  : 

You  are  about  to  leave  these  halls  where  you  have  had  preparation 
for  the  battle  of  life.  You  are  now  to  engage  in  its  struggles.  The 
times  call  for  well  equipped  men.  Your  State  has  need  for  the  best 
talent,  the  steadiest  nerves,  the  most  unflinching  integrity.  A  little 
more  than  forty  years  ago  in  the  same  class  in  this  University  sat  side 
by  side  four  young  men  whose  names  at  roll-call  chanced  to  follow  in 
immediate  succession.  They  went  out  from  here  as  you  are  about  to 
do.  It  is  said  that  every  French  soldier  may  carry  the  baton  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  in  his  knapsack.     These  four  young  men  furnished 
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three  Generals  of  Brigade  to  the  Confederacy,  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators, a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  Governor.  The  first  in  alphabetic 
order,  brave  as  Bayard  and  gentle  as  a  maiden,  than  whom  no  more 
gifted  man  ever  went  from  this  place,  was  he  whose  spotless  soul  went 
up  to  God  at  "  Falling  Waters  " — Gen.  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  of 
the  county  of  Tyrrell.  The  next  on  the  roll  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did abilities,  who  has  since  served  six  years  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— Hon.  John  Pool,  of  Pasquotank.  The  next  in  order  has  for 
eighteen  years  served  his  State  in  the  same  high  body,  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  North  Carolinian,  longer  probably  than  any  other 
Southern  man — the  chivalrous  and  magnetic  General  Matthew  W. 
Ransom,  from  the  county  of  Northampton.  The  last  of  the  four 
in  the  roll-call,  but  not  last  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  has 
for  seven  terms  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and  is  the  gal- 
lant gentleman  whom  for  the  last  four  years  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina have  been  proud  to  call  their  Governor — Gen.  Alfred  M.  Scales, 
of  the  county  of  Rockingham.  Pettigrew,  Pool,  Ransom,  Scales,  so 
ran  the  class-roll  here.  Two  of  them  have  received  the  baptism  of 
immortality  which  death  confers.  For  the  other  two  are  reserved  still 
further  services  to  be  rendered  their  State  and  people  and  perhaps  still 
higher  honors  for  themselves.  From  this  place  have  gone  out  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Vice  President  of  these  United  States  and  countless  others 
who  have  achieved  high  distinction,  and  many  as  good  and  useful  and 
talented  as  the  best  of  these,  who  have  preferred  the  "cool  sequestered 
vale  of  life  "  and  found  the  post  of  honor  in  a  private  station. 

Could  I  by  some  mystic  lore  call  over  your  names  and  recite  your 
future  record  of  services  rendered  and  honors  won,  doubtless  this 
audience  would  rise  to  its  feet  in  applause.  But  I  can  do  more.  I 
can,  and  do,  predict  for  you  that  you  will,  each  and  all,  faithfully  play 
your  part  as  men  and  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  all  that  is 
expected  of  you.  In  the  nature  of  things  only  a  few  can  be  leaders, 
but  the  supreme  command  of  duty  is  upon  all  men.  By  its  faithful, 
complete  and  perfect  discharge,  you  can  be  useful  in  your  day  and 
generation,  and  shall  conquer  from  the  eternal  silence  something  that 
shall  last  and  which  will  speak  for  you,  when  your  lips  are  dumb,  the 
memory  and  influence  of  a  life  nobly  spent  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Clark's  oration,  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
was  held  in  the  Chapel.     Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  who  for  a  number  of 
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years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  of  the  Chronicle,  was  elected  Secretary, 
and  Col.  W.  L.  Steele,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was  called  to  pre- 
side. The  Faculty  of  the  University  were  elected  members,  and  all 
matriculates  were  declared  eligible  for  membership.  Various  topics 
of  importance  were  discussed  looking  to  something  practical  for  the 
good  of  the  institution,  and  another  meeting  arranged  to  be  held  the 
following  day. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

A  fine  audience  assembled  in  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
to  hear  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  pastor  of 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  of  Philadelphia.  After  he  had  been  escorted 
to  the  Hall  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Little,  of  the  Di.,  and  St.  Clair  Hester,  of 
the  Phi.,  the  introductory  services  were  proceeded  with  by  Revs.  Dr. 
Harding  and  Dr.  Thos.  Hume. 

The  text  was  the  9th  chapter  and  50th  verse  of  Mark  :  "  Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness,  wherewith  will  ye  season 
it  ?  Have  salt  in  yourselves."  The  salt  he  dwelt  upon  was  the  salt  of 
culture,  and  he  urged  most  eloquently  that  man  is  responsible  for  the 
right  use  of  culture,  and  that  the  only  real  culture  is  religious  culture  • 
that  the  man  should  gain  all  knowledge,  but  that  this  he  should  carry 
in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  should  ever  bear  the  Bible. 
The  sermon  was  a  very  remarkable  effort ;  it  was  admirable  in  concep- 
tion, in  elaboration  and  in  delivery  ;  it  was  really  great,  and  as  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  occasion  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  sermon  could  be. 
Dr.  Hoyt  is  a  rather  short  man,  of  robust  though  not  ungraceful  figure, 
and  is  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His  hair  is  slightly  sil- 
vered, and  a  moustache  and  imperial  give  him  rather  a  military  air 
than  a  clerical.  His  enunciation  was  perfect,  so  that  every  word  he 
uttered  was  distinctly  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  hall,  and  his  bear, 
ing  and  gestures  were  pleasing  throughout.  His  manner  was  devout, 
and  impressed  every  hearer  with  the  idea  that  he  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  preaching  with  such  power  the  great  message  he  bore.  At 
times  he  rose  to  flights  of  rare  eloquence,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  sermon  there  was  not  a  commonplace  idea  or  expression.  He 
condemned  heartily  the  frequent  chopping  of  old  straw  on  the  part  of 
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many  preachers,  and  proved  conclusively  to  his  hearers  that  he  himself 
could  hardly  ever  be  expected  to  fall  within  the  category  of  those 
preachers.  His  effort  was  indeed  one  of  great  eloquence  and  power 
and  beauty. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mangum. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the  evening,  when  the  Repre- 
sentatives spoke : 

1.  "  Grido  Di  Dolore"  George  S.Wills,  Greensboro,  Philanthropic 
Society. 

2.  "  Poetry  and  Progress,"  John   S.  Hill,  Faison,  Dialectic  Society- 

3.  "  Truth  in  History,"  W.  T.  Whitsitt,  Gibsonville,  Dialectic 
Society. 

5.  "North  Carolina's  Need  of  a  History,"  S.  M.  Blount,  Washing- 
ton, Philanthropic  Society. 

5.  "Art  in  its  Relation  to  Character,"  Hunter  L.  Harris,  Raleigh, 
Philanthropic  Society. 

6.  "  The  Status  of  Southern  Women,"  T.  A.  Cox,  Hertford,  Philan- 
thropic Society. 

7.  "  Life  Out  of  Death,"  M.  W.  Egerton,  Hendersonville,  Dialectic 
Society. 

8.  "  Heroism,"  D.  J.  Currie,  Stuart's  Station,  Dialectic  Society. 

THURSDAY    MORNING. 

Thursday,  as  usual,  was  the  great  day  of  Commencement. 

Splendid  weather,  inspiring  music  and  large  crowds  were  pleasant 
accompaniments  of  the  day  and  served  to  put  visitors  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  exercises.  It  was  a  grand  scene  when, 
at  10  o'clock,  the  nineteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  filed  down 
the  centre  aisle  in  Prince  Alberts  to  a  stately  march  by  Iardella's 
Band.  The  wealth  and  beauty  of  North  Carolina  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  clash  of  contending  intellects  at  the  great  educational 
centre  of  the  State;  fathers  and  mothers  had  come  to  witness  the 
triumphs  of  their  sons ;  students  were  present  to  applaud  and  work 
for  their  favorite  candidates  ;  beautiful  ladies  and  maids  unwedded  had 
lent  inspiration  to  the  scene,  and  all  seemed  impressed  with  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  occasion. 
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President  Battle  asked  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  the  follow- 
ing programme  was  carried  out : 

I.  Anniversary  Hymn,  No.  135,  Chapel  Selection. 

II.  Prayer. 

III.  Orations  by  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  : 

1.  Eugene  Morehead  Armfield,  High  Point,  N.  C,  "  Southern  Lit- 
erature." 

2.  Henry  Watson  Lewis,  Lewiston,  N.  C,  "  Faith  and  Freedom." 

3.  Thomas  J.  Eskridge,  Shelby,  N.  C,  "  Rome  in  America." 

4.  William  Edwards  Headen,  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  "The  Cost  of  Cul- 
ture." 

5.  Francis  Marion  Harper,  Kinston,  N.  C,  "  Revolution  of  Thought," 
Philosophical  oration. 

6.  Robert  Lee  Smith,  Norwood,  N.  C,  "  The  Crisis  of  English 
Freedom." 

7.  Hayne  Davis,  Statesville,  N.  C,  "  The  Idol  of  Our  Age." 

8.  William  James  Battle,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  "The  Early  Settlers  of 
North  Carolina.     A  Vindication."     Classical  oration. 

9.  St.  Clair  Hester,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  "  Religious  Liberalism." 

10.  Charles  G.  Forest,  Columbia  Factory,  N.  C,  "  The  Failure  of 
Success." 

11.  W.  J.  B.  Dail,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C,  "The  Balance  Sheet  of  North 
Carolina." 

12.  Oliver  Douglas  Batchelor,  Nashville,  N.  C,  "  Social  Ideals." 

13.  Malvern  Hill  Palmer,  Warren  county,  N.  C,  "  The  Citizen  of  the 
World." 

14.  Wm.  Myers  Little,  Richmond  county,  N.  C,  "The  Young  Man's 
Problem."     Valedictorian. 

15.  E.  P.  Withers,  Danville,  Va.,  "  The  Coming  Revolution." 
Theses  by  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  : 

A.  Braswell,  Jr.,  Whitaker's,  N.  C,  "  North  Carolina  :  Her  Material 
Advantages." 

Luther  Bell  Edwards,  Henderson,  N.  C,  "  The  Netherlands  and 
Their  Leader." 

Maxcy  L.  John,  Richmond  county,  N.  C,  "  Danger  of  an  Unre- 
stricted Press." 

Benoni  Thorp,  Granville  county,  N.  C,  "  Raleigh  and  American  Col- 
onization." 
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Thesis  by  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy : 

Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  A.  M.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  "  The 
Maid  of  France  and  Schiller  vs.  Shakespeare." 

IV.  DEGREES  CONFERRED. — Honorary  Degrees  :  Doctors  of  Law 
(LL.  D.) — Judge  R.  P.  Dick,  North  Carolina  ;  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
Missouri  ;  Mr.  Theodore  Bryant  Kingsbury,  N.  C.  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity (D.  D.) — Samuel  Rothrock,  North  Carolina. 

Graduates.—  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B./ — Eugene  Morehead  Arm- 
field,  High  Point;  Oliver  Douglas  Batchelor,  Nashville  ;  William  James 
Battle,  Chapel  Hill;  Hayne  Davis,  Statesville  ;  Luther  Bell  Edwards, 
Henderson;  Win.  Edwards  Headen,  Pittsboro;  St.  Clair  Hester,  Ral- 
eigh; Henry  Watson  Lewis,  Lewiston  ;  Wm.  Myers  Little,  Little's 
Mills. 

Bachelors  of  Philosophy  {Ph.  B.) — Chas.  George  Foust,  Columbia 
Factory  ;  Francis  Marion  Harper,  Kinston  ;  Maxcy  Luther  John, 
John's  Station  ;  Malvern  Hill  Palmer,  Greenback  ;  Robert  Lee  Smith, 
Norwood  ;  Eugene  Percival  Withers,  Danville,  Va. 

Bachelors  of  Science  (B.  S.) — Archie  Brasvvell,  Jr.,  Whitaker's  ;  Wm. 
Jackson  Beauregard  Dail,  Snow  Hill  ;  Thomas  Joseph  Etheridge, 
Shelby  ;  Benoni  Thorp,  Berea. 

Bachelor  of  Law  (B.  L.) — Frank  Drew,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  {Ph.  D.) — Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Special  mention  was  made  of  Robt.  Lee  Uzzell,  who  has  pursued  a 
two  years'  post-graduate  course  in  English  and  the  Modern  Languages. 

Special  diplomas  were  awarded  to  those  who  have  completed,  with 
proficiency,  all  the  undergraduate  work  in  certain  departments  of 
study,  as  follows  : 

Latin.— -E.  M.  Armfield,  W.  J.  Battle,  Hayne  Davis,  L.  D.  Howell, 
W.  S.  Roberson,  T.  W.  Valentine,  C.  A.  Webb. 

Greek.— -W.  J.  Battle,  St.  Clair  Hester,  C.  A.  Webb. 

English. — St.  Clair  Hester. 

CJicmistry. — Benoni   Thorp. 

Natural  Philosophy .— T '.  J.  Eskridge,  W.  M.  Little. 

CERTIFICATES. —  Two  Years'  Course  in  Normal  Lnstrnction. — W.  S. 
Whitsitt. 

Tzvo  Years'  Course  in  Agriculture. — J.  S.  Holmes. 

Normal  Instruction. — L.  B.  Edwards,  J.  S.  Hill,  M.  H.  Palmer. 
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V.  PRIZES  Presented. — Worth  Prize,  E  P.  Withers  ;  Latin  Prize, 
G.  P.  Howell;  Greek  Prize,  Alex.  Mclver  :  Mathematics  Medal,  J.  D. 
Currie  ;  Chemistry  Medal,  Benoni  Thorp;  Prize  for  Essay  on  Needs  of 
Education  in  North  Carolina,  J.  S.  Hill  ;  Representative  Medal,  M.  W. 
Edgerton  ;   Mangum  Medal,  O.  D.  Batchelor. 

VI.  Class  Song. 

VII.  Doxology  and  Benediction. 

The  orations  of  the  graduating  class  were  pronounced  by  gentlemen 
who  have  attended  the  Commencements  for  years  to  be  the  best  they 
had  ever  heard.  As  a  whole,  they  were  considerably  above  the  ave- 
rage. Besides  showing  the  best  results  of  study  and  careful  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  they  evidenced  the  thorough  training 
given  in  the  course  in  essays  and  orations.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  heard 
to  remark  that  he  had  attended  other  Commencements  here  and  those 
of  other  institutions,  but  only  that  of  '47,  the  class  of  Ransom  and 
Ptttigrew,  deserves  to  rank  with  that  of  '88.  Colonel  Cameron  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  the  speeches  of  a  graduating  class  of  such  a 
high  order  of  excellence  or  so  well  delivered.  The  fact  that  the 
Judges  who  awarded  the  Wilie  Mangum  Medal  to  Mr.  O.  D.  Batch- 
elor, mentioned  as  worthy  of  special  commendation,  Messrs.  St.  Clair 
Hester,  E.  P.  Withers,  F.  M.  Harper  and  f .  J.  Eskridge,  a  thing  never 
before  done,  stands  in  proof  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  the  speeches 
delivered  by  the  Class   of  '88. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  make  a  short  address 
to  the  graduates  on  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas.  He  was  called 
away  unexpectedly  this  time,  and  in  his  absence  Col.  Paul  Cameron, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  consented  to  perform  this  duty.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  University  and  of  the  pride  he  felt,  as  one  who 
loved  her,  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  class  before  him.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  young  men  are  in  pro- 
portion to  their  advantages,  hence  it  is  that  great  things  are  demanded 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  the  distinguished  educator  from  Boston,  pre- 
sented the  medals  and  prizes  in  a  neat  speech  of  half  an  hour.  He 
remarked  that  it  had  been  reported  that  North  Carolinians  were  lack- 
ing in  State  pride;  but  it  only  needed  attendance  at  one  Commence- 
ment at  Chapel  Hill  to  convince  one  that  it  existed  in  superabundance. 
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The  most  touching  feature  of  Commencement  was  the  singing  of 
the  Class  Song  by  the  graduates.  It  was  composed  by  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spencer  for  Class  Day  and  entitled  "  For  Aye,"  to  the  air  "  Annie 
Laurie."  It  was  only  when  they  stood  together  singing  the  song  that 
they  realized,  as  never  before,  that  the  friends  and  companions  of  years 
were  parting  forever.  It  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  nineteen  young 
fellows  standing,  after  four  years'  voyaging  with  varying  success  the 
uncertain  sea  of  college  life,  ready  to  embark  on  that  great  ocean 
where  every  man  is  his  own  pilot  and  steersman,  and,  relying  only  on 
himself,  must  bring  his  craft  to  the  dread  shore  of  eternity.  On  the 
border-land  of  the  present,  between  the  pleasant  experiences  of  the 
past,  when  friend  sympathized  with  friend,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  knowing  not  of  the  way,  with  sadness,  with  love  profound 
for  their  "  dear  University,"  could  they  sing  : 

"  Adieu  to  Hill  and  Grove 

Where  yet  we  fain  would  stay  ; 
Where  our  sweetest  thoughts  would  linger, 

And  our  love  remain  for  aye." 

After  the  doxology,  sung  by  the  great  audience  and  led  by  the  full 
band,  the  benediction  was  pronounced  and  the  Commencement  of 
1888  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  were  not  a  few  gentlemen  of  State  reputation  in  attendance. 
Taking  a  seat  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Wednesday  one  could  easily  find 
among  them  :  Senator  Chas.  A.  Cook,  of  Warren  ;  Capt.  C.  M.  Cooke 
and  Judge  Davis,  of  Louisburg;  Gen.  Rufus  Barringer,  Col.  Wm. 
Johnston,  Judge  Shipp  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Yates,  of  Charlotte  ;  W.  N. 
Mebane,  Esq.,  of  Wentworth  ;  Col.  Broadfoot  and  Geo.  M.  Rose,  Esq.', 
of  Fayetteville  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Star  ; 
Hon.  Paul  Cameron  and  Maj.  Jno.  W.  Graham,  of  Hillsboro  ;  A.  W. 
Graham,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Cuninggim,  of  Oxford  ;  Rev.  E.  A. 
Yates,  Col.  Eugene  Morehead,  Wm.  A.  Guthrie,  J.  H.  Southgate,  Jas. 
Manning,  Esq.,  of  Durham  ;  Col.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  and  A.  J.  Harris, 
of  Henderson  ;  Mr.  Currie,  of  Bladen,  and  Mr.  Currie,  of  Richmond; 
Senator  Francis  D.  Winston,  of  Bertie;  Col.  Walter  L.  Steele,  of 
Rockingham;  Mr.  A.  H.  Merritt,  editor  of  the  Chatham  Home:  Rev. 
J.  T.  Harris,  of  Goldsboro  ;  Col.  Jno.  D.  Cameron,  editor  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen;  A.  W.  Long,  of   Trinity   College;   Rev.  Dr.  N.  McKay, 
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of  Harnett  county  ;  S.  S.  Webb,  of  Orange  ;  VV.  F.  Stroud,  of  Chat- 
ham ;  Julien  Wood,  of  Edenton  ;  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Morganton;  Rev.  W. 
S.  Long  and  Rev.  Dr.  Harding,  of  Graham  ;  A.  L.  Cobb,  of  States- 
ville;  Maj.  Robt.  Bingham,  of  Bingham  School  ;  Hon.  A.  M.  Scales, 
Hon.  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Col.  Wm.  L.  Saunders,  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger, 
Col.  John  Robinson,  R.  H.  Battle,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Watkins,  D.  D., 
Prof.  Hugh  Morson.  A.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Busbee,  Esq.,  Rev.  W. 
G.  Clements,  Jas.  I.  McRee,  editor  News  and  Observer,  Col.  F.  A. 
Olds,  Rev.  W.  M.  Clark,  of  Raleigh. 

The  Alumni  Reception. — One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  week 
was  the  Reception  given  by  the  Faculty  to  the  visiting  Alumni.  Smith 
Hall,  the  Library,  was  thrown  open  at  8  o'clock  Thursday  night  to 
the  fortunate  holders  of  tickets  and  light  refreshments  served  to  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  has  long  been  a  defect  of 
our  commencements  that  no  notice  is  ever  taken  of  the  old  students 
who  come  back  to  them  from  year  to  year.  No  courtesy,  no  atten- 
tion is  ever  shown  them.  To  all  appearance  they  differ  in  no  way 
from  other  visitors,  and  naturally  that  hearty  good  will  and  warm  at- 
tachment which  should  exist  in  the  heart  of  all  Chapel  Hillians  for 
their  Alma  Mater  is  little  stimulated  or  increased  by  a  return  to  the 
scenes  of  the  happy  days  of  yore.  This  innovation  supplies  the  long 
felt  want.  The  Reception  is  given  especially  to  the  Alumni;  ladies, 
members  of  the  Faculty,  distinguished  visitors  and  other  invited  guests 
are  present  to  meet  each  other  and  spend  a  sociable  evening.  It  is  a 
fine  place  to  get  introduced  to  people  worth  meeting. 

On  this  evening  Iardella's  Band  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  and 
enlivened  the  occasion  with  stirring  melodies.  To  the  untiring  ener- 
gies of  Professors  Winston,  Gore  and  Love  is  largely  due  the  success  of 
the  entertainment.  The  doors  were  closed  at  10  o'clock  and  most  of  the 
people  sought  the  ball-room,  where  the  last  grand  scene  of  commence- 
ment was  to  be  enacted. 

The  Ball. — Thursday  nig*ht  the  annual  ball  complimentary  to  the 
graduating  class  was  celebrated  with  unusual  splendor.  The  view  of 
the  ball-room  presented  to  one  approaching  by  Cameron  avenue  gave 
promise  of  the  surpassing  scenes  of  beauty  within.  The  light  streamed 
from  the  windows  in  rays  of  many  colors  ;  the  swell  of  voluptuous 
harmonies  floated    languidly   on    the    evening    breeze  ;  perfume   from 
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myriads  of  flowers  came  wafted  on  waves  of  melody  ;  silvery  laughter 
and  happy  voices  sounded  irresistibly  inviting,  and  then,  standing  at 
the  entrance,  the  veil  was  rent  and  the  exquisite  outlines  of  the  Terp- 
sichorean  temple  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision.  It  was  as  enchant- 
ing as  fairyland.  Chinese  lanterns  hung  everywhere  ;  Japanese  para- 
sols and  fans,  with  banners  of  every  hue,  were  so  arranged  upon  the 
walls  and  overhead  as  to  produce  an  effect  that  suggested  a  royal  gar- 
den of  the  Mikado  or  the  grand  saloon  of  Aladdin's  palace.  The  floor 
was  perfection  and  the  decorations  were  superb.  Many  of  North  Car- 
olina's fairest  daughters  and  most  gallant  sons  were  in  that  company,, 
and  a  handsome  company  it  was  ;  it  made  a  man  feel  proud  of  the 
looks  of  his  people  to  see  it.  The  honors  were  divided  among  the  fair 
representatives  of  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Charlotte,  with  several 
points  in  favor  of  Raleigh. 

Miss  Jeannie  Gray,  of  Greensboro,  received  the  Chief  Marshal's 
regalia  ;  Misses  Helen  Fowle  and  Mary  Snow,  of  Raleigh,  received 
Sub-Marshals'  regalias  ;  Miss  Kate  Gregory,  of  Halifax  county,  a  Sub- 
Marshal's  regalia  ;  Miss  Margie  Busbee,  of  Raleigh,  the  Chief  Ball 
Manager's  rosette  ;  Miss  Kate  Gregory,  a  Sub-Manager's  rosette  ;  Miss 
Katie  Blount,  of  Washington,  a  Sub-Manager's  rosette,  and  Misses 
Fowle  and  Snow  the  same.  Others  were  presented,  but  we  failed  to 
learn  the  fair  recipients. 

All  the  night  long  jest,  youthful  jollity  and  the  muse  of  the  many- 
twinkling  feet  tripped  with  bands  of  chosen  dancers  the  light  fantastic 
to  the  seductive  strains  of  all  kinds  of  instruments.  Flattery  raged 
rampant ;  smiles  played  hide  and  seek  over  downy  cheeks  ;  blushes 
dyed  and  deepened  to  crimson;  words  of  love  grew  eloquent  and  were 
eagerly  drunk  in  ;  bosoms  heaved,  eyes  flashed,  hearts  were  won, 
hands  were  pressed  ;  life  was  a  silver  sea  and  every  couple  a  golden 
argosy  sailing  happily,  when,  suddenly,  soft  came  the  first  notes  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home."  It  was  the  signal  that  all  would  soon  be  over. 
There  was  a  wild  rush  for  one  more  dance  ;  feet  became  less  hurried,, 
voices  less  distinct,  the  music  slower,  and,  finally,  the  last  note  fell 
soft  and  plaintive  as  a  maiden's  tear,  and  all  were  recalled  once  again 
to  the  common  affairs  of  this  old  work-a-day  world. 

All  honor  to  the  polite  and  gentlemanly  Ball  Managers  who  con- 
ducted the  Commencement  dances  so  efficiently — Mr.  H.  F.  Shaffner,. 
Chief,  and  Messrs.  B.  F.  Tyson,  S.  C.  Bragaw  and  H.  A.  Gilliam,  Phi. 
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Subs.,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  London,  J.  D.  Bellamy  and  George  Graham, 
Di.  Subs. 

The  final  elections,  which  came  off  in  the  Societies  in  May,  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Messrs.  H.  L.  Harris  and  L.  D.  Howell,  Phi.  Edit- 
ors, and  Messrs.  E.  A.  Armfield  and  W.  J.  Battle,  Di.  Editors,  for  the 
session  of  '88-89.  We  congratulate  these  gentlemen  and  the  Socie- 
ties on  the  elections,  and  bespeak  for  the  newly-elected  officers  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  the  forbearance  of  the  students  and  more 
appreciation  from  all  than  was  accorded  the  retiring  staff. 

We  bid  Faculty,  students  and  the  readers  of  the  MAGAZINE  a  kind 
farewell,  with  the  hope  that  we  have  done  something  towards  raising 
the  standard  of  the  organ  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Honor  Roll. — The  following  have  neither  been  absent  from  prayers 
or  recitations  during  the  session  :  Cuninggim,  G.  Currie,  Dalrymple, 
Jimeson,  Lynch,  Slade  and  Valentine. 

Never  absent  from  prayers:  W.  Battle,  Crowell,  N.  Currie,  Hodges, 
Ledbetter,  Snipes  and  Weeks. 

Absent  only  once  :     J.  R.  Williams. 

Absent  only  twice  :     O.  Batchelor  and  J.  S.  Lewis. 

Absent  four  times:     J.  G.  Blount,  J.  V.  Lewis  and  Taylor. 

December  Grades.— Political  Economy. — W.  Battle   and    Withers, 

97  ;  H.  Davis,  96;  O.  Batchelor  and  W.  Little,  95  ;  Eskridge  and  Har- 
per, 92  ;  H.  Lewis,  91. 

Moral  Science. — H.  Davis,  Smith  and  Withers,  98  1-5  ;  W.  Battle  and 
W.  Little,  98;  O.  Batchelor  and  Foust,  96J  ;  Eskridge,  97  ;  Harper, 
92  ;  L.  Edwards,  90. 

Logic. — Egerton,99;  Bryant,  98f  ;  Johnston,  98  2-3  ;  Curtis  and  Hill, 

98  ;  L.  Little  and  G.  Wills,  97  ;  Stronach,  97!  ;  H.  Harris  and  L.  How- 
ell, 96;  Roberson  and  Webb,  95  ;  J.  Harris,  93  ;  H.  Lewis,  Moore  and 
Wood,  92  ;  Currie,  Eure,  Toms  and  Thorp,  91  ;  G.  Edwards,  90. 

History  of  Philosophy. — Withers,  99  ;  O.  Batchelor  and  Smith,  98  ; 
Foust,  97J  ;  Wilson,  93. 

History  -  -Bryan,  99J  ;  Patterson,  99  ;  P.  Collins,  98  ;  Davies,  97  ;  F. 
Batchelor,  Cuninggim,  Mangum  and  Slade,  96;  Morehead  and  Whit- 
aker,  95  ;  Wharton,  94;  Bynum,  F.  Green  and  Winborne,  93  ;  Bahn- 
son,  92;  Haigh,  91  ;  Campbell  and  Spoon,  90. 
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Junior  Latin. — Valentine,  99;  Armfield  and  Webb,  95^  ;  L.  Howell 
and  L.  Little,  95  ;  Roberson,  94. 

Soph.  Latin.—  G.  Howell  and  Mclver,  98  ;  Farrell,  93  ;  Taylor,  92  ; 
Hargrove.  Philips,  Shaw  and  W.  Wills,  90. 

Fresh.  Latin. — Winborne,  93  ;  G.  Graham  and  G.  Ransom,  92  ;  F. 
Batcbelor,  Bryan  and  Cuninggim,  91  ;  J.  Blount,  Dalrymple,  P.  Gra- 
ham, J.  S.  Hill,  Mangum  and  Whitaker,  90. 

Junior  Greek. — W.  Battle,  98;   Webb,  97;  Clement,  94;   Hester,  92. 

Soph.  Greek. — Mclver,  97;  Farrell  and  W.  Wills,  95  ;  Shaw,  92;  J. 
Bellamy,  Philips  and  Tyson,  90. 

Fresh.  Greek. — Cuninggim  and  Winborne,  97  ;  Bryan  and  Mangum, 
93  ;  J.  Blount,  F.  H.  Batchelor  and  Dalrymple,  91. 

Soph.  Math. — G.Howell,  99;  Shaw,  98  ;  Mclver,  96;  Farrell,  94  ; 
Philips.  90. 

Fresh.  Math. — Slade,  98;  J.  Lewis,  97-  Winborne,  96;  P.  Williams, 
94 ;  Spoon,  93  ;  Cuninggim,  92  ;  J.  Blount,  90. 

Algebra  {Teachers'  Course). — McAlister,  97;  Amick,  96  ;  Wharton, 
93  ;  Guirkin,  90. 

Anglo-Saxon. — Curtis  and  G.  Wills,  97  ;  Harper,  96;  Tyson,  94; 
Clement,  93. 

Essays  and  Orations. — O.  Batchelor,  W.  Battle,  H.  Davis  and  L. 
Howell,  99  ;  Foust  and  Harper,  98  ;  H.  Lewis,  W.  Little,  Smith  and 
Withers,  97  ;  Roberson,  96  ;  L.  Edwards,  96  ;  Thorp,  94  ;  Armfield, 
93  ;  Palmer,  92  ;  John,  91  ;  A.  Braswell,  90. 

Fourth  English. — W.  Battle,  H.  Davis  and  L.  Howell,  99  ;  O.  Batch- 
elor, Harper  and  Withers,  98 ;  Armfield,  H.  Lewis,  W.  Little  and 
Roberson,  96  ;  Foust  and  Palmer,  95  ;  Eskridge  and  Smith,  93  ;  L. 
Edwards,  92  ;  A.  Braswell,  90. 

Third  English. — J.  Hill  and  Johnston,  99  ;  Curtis,  Stronach  and 
G.  Wills,  98;  Bryant,  D.  Currie,  Egerton,  H.  Harris  and  Webb,  97; 
Miller,  96  ;  L.  Little,  95  ;  Clement,  J.  Davis  and  Moore,  90. 

Second  English. — G.  Howell  and  Taylor,  98  ;  Rosenthall  and  Shaw, 
97  ;  McKethan,  96  ;  J.  D.  Bellamy,  Hargrove  and  Mclver,  95  ;  Phillips 
and  Whitsitt,  94 ;  Bragaw,  93  ;  S.  Blount,  G.  Collins,  Lee,  Moore  and 
W.  Wills,  90. 

First  English. — Bryan,  98  ;  F.  Batchelor  and  Patterson,  96  ;  Davies, 
94;  G.  Ransom,  93  ;  Cuninggim  and  Taylor,  92  ;  G.  Graham,  Warren 
and  Whitaker,  91. 
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Third  French. — H.  Harris,  95  ;  Stronach,  95. 

Second  German. — W.  Battle,  95  ;  H.  Davis  and  G.  Howell,  90. 

Third  German. — J.  Davis,  90. 

First  French. — L.  Little,  99  ;  Armfield,  L.  Howell,  Johnston  and  W. 
Little,  97;  H.  Davis  and  Webb,  96;  Curtis,  93  ;  M.  L.  John  and  G. 
Ransom,  92. 

Graded  Schools. —  J.  Hill  and  Palmer,  98  ;  L.  Edwards,  95  ;  J.  Davis 
and  Whitsitt,  93. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — Warren,  93  ;  Thompson,  92. 

North  Carolina  History. — J i meson,  90. 

Quant.  Chemical  Analysis. — Thorp,  90. 

Qual.  Chemical  Analysis. — J.  Harris,  93  ;  H.  Harris,  90. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — Moore,  96  ;    Valentine,  93  ;    G.  Edwards,  90. 

General  Chemistry. — G.  Howell,  98  ;  Mclver  and  Whitsitt,  94;  Gris- 
som  and  Shaw,  93  ;  Bridgers  and  Shoffner,  92;  Currie,  Darnall  and  J. 
Lewis,  91  ;  J.  Bellamy  and  Miller,  90. 

Mineralogy. — J.  Harris,  96  ;  H.  Harris,  93  ;  Valentine,  90. 

Practical  Geology. — Dail,  93. 

Advanced  Botany. — Lynch  92  ;  Holmes,  90. 

Horticulture. — Dail,  96  ;  Palmer,  95  ;  Lynch,  94. 

Physiography. — Davies,  98  ;  Morehead,  96  ;  Bahnson,  95  ;  Haigh,  90. 

Physiology. — Bryant  and  Johnston,  99;  G.  Wills,  98f  ;  J.  Hill,  98J ; 
Stronach,  98  ;  Bridgers,  J.  Lewis  and  Patterson,  97  ;  Morehead,  95  ; 
Hammond,  Hargrove  and  Shoffner,  94;  L.  Little,  93  ;  Eason,  Egerton 
and  Warren,  92. 

Biology. — Bryant,  Hargrove  and  J.  Lewis,  99  ;  Holmes,  95  ;  Chat- 
ham, 90. 

Domestic  Animals. — A.  Braswell  and  Bryant,  98  ;  Stronach  and 
Thorp,  95  ;  Holmes,  93  ;  Wood,  90. 

Entomology. — J.  Lewis,  99;  Haigh  and  Holmes,  95;  Eason  and 
Spoon,  94. 

Physics. — Bryant  and  Johnston,  98  ;  L.  Howell,  97J  ;  J.  Hill,  Stron- 
ach and  Webb,  97  ;  Currie,  96;  Hargrove,  95f  ;  H.  Harris,  95!  ;  L. 
Little,  95  ;  J.  Lewis,  94  ;  Curtis,  93^  ;  Roberson,  91  ;  G.  Wills,  90!  ; 
Moore,  90. 

Astronomy. — W.  Little,  98J  ;  O.  Batchelor  and  Withers,  98  ;  Palmer, 
96;  Harper  and  Smith,  94;  A.  Braswell  and  Eskridge,  93  ;  Dail,  Lewis 
and  Thorp,  92. 
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Surveying. — Currie  and  Stronach,  98;  J.  Hill,  97!;  Johnston,  97J  ; 
H.  Harris  and  Palmer,  95  ;  Smith,  94!  ;  Moore,  92  ;  A.  Braswell,  91  ; 
Wood,  90. 

U.  S.  History. — Amick,  94. 

School  Management. — Amick,  98  ;  Thompson,  97  ;  Jimeson,  95  ; 
Ross,  92. 

Methods  of  Culture. — Thompson,  95  ;  J.  Davis,  94  ;  Amick,  93. 

May  Grades. Constitutional    Lazv. — W.   Battle,    H.    Davis  and 

Withers,  98  ;  W.  Little,  96J  ;  O.  Batchelor  and  H.  Lewis,  96  ;  Harper, 
94  ;  Smith.  92  ;  Eskridge,  91. 

History  of  Philosophy. — Withers,  98!  ;  Smith,  98^  ;  Wilson,  91. 

Moral  Science  and  Christian  Evidence. — Withers,  98!  ;  W.  Battle, 
H.  Davis  and  W.  Little,  98J  ;  O.  Batchelor,  Foust  and  Smith,  98  ; 
Armfield,  97J  ;  Harper,  97^  ;  Eskridge,  95  ;  H.  Lewis,  95  ;  L.  Edwards, 
93  ;  Headen,  92  ;  John  and  Wilson,  90. 

Psychology. — Roberson,  98! ;  D.  Currie,  Curtis  and  Hill,  98J  ;  Bryant 
and  Johnston,  98  ;  H.  Harris,  Hammond,  L.  Howell,  L.  Little  and 
Stronach,  97J  ;  J.  Davis,  96  ;  John,  91  ;  Clement,  Thorp  and  G.  Wills,  90. 

History — Slade,  99J  ;  Davies  and  Patterson,  99^  ;  F.  Batchelor,  98J  ; 
Bryan  and  P.  Collins,  98  ;  Cuninggim  and  Mangum,  97!  ;  Eason,  F. 
Green,  Koonce  and  G.  Ransom,  97  ;  G.  Graham,  96J  ;  Hodges  and 
Thompson,  96;   Morehead,  94;  Butler,  92  ;  J.  Blount  and  Bynum,  90. 

Fresh.  Latin. — F.  Batchelor,  J.  Blount,  Bryan,  Cuninggim,  Dalrym- 
ple,  G.  Graham,  Mangum  and  G.  Ransom,  90. 

Soph.  Latin. — G.  Howell,  98  ;  Mclver,  96;  Farrell  and  Taylor,  93  ; 
J.  D.  Bellamy,  Hargrove,  Miller,  Philips,  Shaw  and  W.  Wills,  90. 

funior  Latin. — Valentine,  98^;  L.  Howell  and  Roberson,  95  ;  Arm- 
field,  94J  ;  Webb,  94;  L.  Little,  93J.  , 

Fresh.  Greek. — Cuninggim,  96.6;  F.  Batchelor,  94.7;  Slade,  94; 
Bryan  and  Mangum,.  93 \ ;  J.  Blount,  93.2. 

Soph.  Greek. — A.  Mclver,  95  ;  Shaw,  93  ;  W.  Wills,  92. 

funior  Greek. — W.  Battle,  96  ;  Webb,  95. 

Fresh.  English. — F.  Batchelor,  98J  ;  Patterson,  98:  Bryan,  97§ ;  G. 
Graham,  96;  Cuninggim,  94;  Slade,  Davies  and  G.  Ransom,  93  ;  P. 
Graham,  91  ;  Mangum,  90. 

Soph.  English. — G.  Howell,  98;  Rosenthal  and  Shaw,  95  ;  Mclver, 
94,  Hargrove,  91  ;  Moore,  90. 
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Junior  English. —  Johnston,  99;  Currie,  Curtis  and  J.  Hill,  98  ;  H. 
Harris,  Stronach  and  G.  Wills,  97  ;  Bryant,  96  ;  Webb,  95  ;  L.  Little, 
93  ;  Moore,  90. 

Senior  English. — H.  Davis,  99;  W.  Battle,  Harper  and  Withers,  98; 
0.  Batchelor,  L.  Howell  and  Roberson,  97J  ;  W.  Little,  96J  ;  Armfield, 
94;  H.  Lewis,  93  ;  Foust,  90. 

Essays  and  Orations — W.  Battle  and  H.  Davis,  98J  ;  L.  Howell  and 
Harper,  98;  Withers  and  Valentine,  97J  ;  Armfield,  O.  Batchelor,  H. 
Lewis,  W.  Little  and  Roberson,  97  ;  Palmer,  94;  Foust,  92  ;  Thorp, 
91  ;  A.  Braswell,  Dail,  Eskridge  and  Smith,  90. 

Anglo-Saxon — G.  Wills,  99  ;  Curtis  and  Harper,  98  :  Clement,  91. 

First  French — D.  Currie,  H.  Davis,  L.  Howell  and  L.  Little,  99  ;  O. 
Batchelor,  Curtis,  Johnston,  G.  Ransom  &  Webb,  98  ;  Armfield  and 
W.  Little,  97  ;  J.  V.  Lewis,  92  ;  Headen  and   H.   Lewis,  90. 

Second  German. — W.  Battle,  98  ;  H.  Davis,  97  ;  G.  Howell,  96  ;  Mil- 
ler, 93. 

Third  German. — J.  Davis,  90  ;  Darnall,  90. 

Third  French. — Stronach  and  Wills,  91. 

Teachers'  Algebra. — Ross,  96  ;  Amick,  92. 

Fresh.  Math. — Slade,  98^  ;  J.  V.  Lewis,  98  ;  Patterson,  95  ;  Cuning- 
gim,  90. 

Soph.  Math.--G.  Howell,  99;  Shaw,  96  ;  Mclver,  90. 

Junior  Math. —  D.  Currie,  97. 

General  Chemistry. — G.  Howell,  98  ;  Mclver,  97  ;  Shaw,  94  ;  J.  D. 
Bellamy,  92  ;  Thorp,  90. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — Smith,  93  ;  G.  Edwards,  90. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — Holmes  and  Woodard,  90. 

Qual.  Chemical  Analysis. — J.  Harris,  95  ;  Thies,  93  ;  A.  Braswell  and 
Woodard,  90. 

Quan.  Chemical  Analysis. — Thorp,  90. 

Mining.— Thies,  93  ;  J.  Harris,  90. 

Botany. — Patterson,  100;  Covington,  99;  G.  Wills,  98  ;  J.  Hill  and 
Spoon,  96  ;  Amick  and  Stronach,  94  ;  Bryant,  92  ;  Crowell,  Hodges 
and  Morehead,  91  ;  Davies  and  Eason,  90. 

Advanced  Botany. — Holmes  and  Lynch,  94. 

Horticulture. — Lynch,  94  ;  Dail,  93  ;  Palmer,  92. 

Geology. — H.  Harris,  96  ;  Stronach,  94  ;  Braswell  and  Harper,  93  ;  J. 
S.  Hill  and  L.  Little,  92  ;  Curtis,  Holmes,  Lynch  and  Palmer,  90. 
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Advanced  Geology. — Dail,  93. 

Zoology — Bryant,  96  ;  Johnston,  Patterson  and  G.  Wills,  95  ;  Shoff- 
ner  and  Stronach,  94  ;  J.  S.  Hill,  93  ;  Spoon,  92  ;  Warren,  90. 

Biology.— Bryant,  97  ;  G.  Wills  and  Hargrove,  95  ;  Johnston  and  G. 
Edwards,  94;  Dail,  92  ;  Chatham,  Hammond,  H.  Lewis,  Holmes  and 
Woodard,  90. 

Domestic  Animals. — A.  Braswell,  Bryant,  Stronach  and  Thorp,  95  ;, 
Holmes,  90. 

Entomology. — A.  Braswell  and  Johnston,  96  ;  Holmes,  92  ;  Spoon,  90. 

Physics. — H.  Harris,  98^  ;  Johnston,  98  ;  Bryant,  97^  ;  L.  Howell  and 
L.  Little,  97  ;  Currie  and  J.  V.  Lewis,  96  :  J.  Hill,  95J  ;  Stronach  and 
Webb,  95  ;  Hargrove,  93  ;  Hammond  and  Roberson,  91  ;  Curtis, 
G.   Edwards  and  G.  Wills,  90. 

Projection  Drazving. — H.  Harris,  99. 

Mechanics. — W.  Little,  99!  ;  Eskridge,  92. 

History  of  Education. — J.  Hill  and  Palmer,  94;  John  and  Whitsitt, 
93  ;  L.  Edwards,  92  ;  J."  Davis,  90. 


ERSONALS. 


— Fine  Commencement. 

— Better  than  any  since  '47. 

— That  of  '81  deserves  only  to  rank  with  it  since  the  war. 

—  Nebuchadnezzar  is  still  eating  grass. 

— Hon.  T.  Joseph  Eskridge  is  expected  to  contribute  an  article  to  the 
columns  of  the  MAGAZINE  at  an  early  date  of  a  semi-religious  character. 

— Judge  Walter  Clark  stopped  at  Prof.  Gore's  and  Rev.  Wayland 
Hoyt  at  Dr.  Hume's,  during  their  stay  on  the   Hill. 

• — The  large  number  of  Junior  Alumni  (students  since  the  reopen- 
ing) present  at, this  commencement  was  especially  noticeable.  It  is  on 
these  that  the  University  most  relies  for  help  and  support.  The  ante- 
bellum Alumni  are  much  scattered,  many  dead  and  many  grown  cold 
in  their  attachment  for  their  Alma  Mater. 
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— One  of  the  most  striking  figures  present  was  that  of  Jas.  L.  Webb, 
'57,  of  Miss.  He  wears  a  full  beard  and  hair  flowing  to  his  shoulders. 
This  is  his  first  visit  since  his  graduation. 

— Misses  Margie  Busbee  and  Lina  Battle  of  Raleigh,  and  Misses  Mat- 
tie  Ihrie  and  Hortense  Haughton,  of  Pittsboro,  were  guests  of  Miss 
Tamar  Manning  during  commencement. 

— The  only  cheering  thing  heard  on  Friday  after  the  crowd  had  gone 
was  the  beautiful  voice  of  Miss  Lallah  Oates  of  Charlotte,  as  she  sang 
to  a  guitar  accompaniment  under  the  shade  on  the  campus  green. 

— At  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy  at  Round 
Lake,  N.  Y.,|this  summer,  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  L.L.  D.,  will,  on  30th  of 
July,  lecture  on  "  Courts  and  Judicial  Proceedings  mentioned  in  the 
.New  Testament." 

— The  Teachers'  Assembly,  which  met  at  Morehead  City,  elected 
Prof.  Winston  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  also  elected 
President  of  the  State  Classical  Association,  and  Prof.  Alexander  was 
made  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  worth  of 
our  Faculty  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

— We  noticed  one  poor  Senior  was  kept  in  a  constant  run  all  during 
commencement.  His  grandmother,  mother,  two  aunts,  a  sister  and 
two  cousins  had  come  up  to  see  him  graduate.  There  was  more  truth 
than  poetry  to  him  in  the  quotation,  he  was  heard  to  make  to  the  as- 
sembled party  while  showing  them  through  theDi.  Hall — "see  Chapel 
Hill  and  then  die." 

— No  student  who  leaves  Chapel  Hill  feels  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
until  he  bids  Mr.  McRae  "  goodbye."  His  courtesy  and  kindness  to- 
wards the  students  and  his  constant  attention  to  the  sick  boys  have 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  of  college.  In  the  words  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle — "  Here's  to  your  health  and  your  family,  and  mar  you  live 
long  and  prosper." 

— Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  who  delivered  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon here  this  year,  is  certainly  in  demand  during  the  commencement 
season  of  the  year.  He  had  an  engagement  to  preach  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  next  after  Chapel  Hill,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  in  haste 
on  the  western  train  in  order  to  reach  there  in  time.  He  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  University  and  regretted  very 
much  not  being  able  to  remain  to  witness  the  exercises  of  Thursday. 
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— Joshua  Herring  of  poetic  fame  is  now  selling  books  to  the  unsus- 
pecting innocents  of  N.  C.  He  drove  hard  for  three  days  in  order  to 
reacli  the  Hill  in  time  to  hear  his  esteemed  fellow  countyman,  Har- 
per, deliver  his  graduating  speech. 

— A  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  from  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  to  see  Blount,  S.,  and  Bragaw  distinguish  themselves  at 
commencement.  Such  charming  people  are  always  welcomed  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

—  Col.  Burgwyn,  of  Henderson,  is  known  to  be  a  happy  speaker  at 
all  times  ;  but  he  must  have  surpassed  himself  at  the  commencement 
meeting  of  the  Phi.  Society.  Several  gentlemen  who  attended  agreed 
that  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  the  most  appropriate  of  the 
kind  they  had  ever  heard. 

— H.  A.  Latham,  '85,  the  facetious  editor  of  the  Washington  Gazette, 
is  becoming  popular  as  a  commencement  orator.  We  have  seen  several 
invitations  with  his  name  given  as  the  gentleman  who  was  expected 
to  deliver  the  address.  He  made  a  neat  speech,  full  of  curls  and  poetry, 
at  the  Alumni  meeting  of  the  Phi.  Society  during  commencement. 
The  Alumni  Association  conferred  a  compliment  on  him  by  electing 
him  a  Vice-President. 

— The  Serenaders'  Quartette,  consisting  of  Bill  Little,  Hester,  Gaston, 
Battle,  and  Lee,  were  much  interrupted  and  harassed  on  Monday 
night  of  commencement  week  by  the  newly  fledged  Sophomores'  tri- 
umphant parade  under  the  leadership  of  Bat  and  little  Mac.  Violins, 
guitars,  and  sentimental  songs  had  no  showing  at  all  when  bass 
drums,  cymbals,  tin  cans,  squedunks  and  baby  wakers  made  the  night 
hideous. 

— During  the  last  month  of  every  session  Dr.  Hume  is  the  hardest 
worked  man  in  the  State.  The  number  of  things  expected  of  him  is 
simply  appalling.  Sermons  in  three  different  towns,  addresses  in  two 
others,  the  annual  oration  at  the  Greensboro  Female  College  and  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  at  Salem  were  his  engagements  abroad.  All  the 
Senior  and  Rep.  speeches  to  read  and  criticise,  to  hear  the  delivery  of 
both  at  some  time  before  their  final  rendition,  besides  his  regular  work 
in  the  class  room,  and  on  examination  papers  crowded  upon  him,  at 
home.  And  yet  there  are  some  so  foolish  and  blind  as  to  say  that  our 
professors  haven't  work  enough  to  do. 
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—  Hunter  Harris,  Lacy  Little,  and  Walter  Curtis  are  attending 
the  great  Bible  meeting  of  college  men  at  Northfield,  Mass.  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  are  present  and  several  hundred  college  men. 
Bible  study,  prayer  meetings,  base  ball,  tennis  and  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion receive  a  share  of  attention. 

— Prof.  Atkinson  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Entomology  and 
Ornithology  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  a  salary  of  $2,200. 
We  learn  $1,000  was  given  him  to  fit  up  his  laboratory  in  the  latest 
and  most  improved  style.  It  is  a  blow  to  any  State  to  lose  such  men 
as  Professors  Phillips,  Henry  and  Atkinson. 

— The  committee  who  awarded  the  Wilie  Mangum  medal  consisted 
of  Judge  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  ;  Hon.  F.  D.  Winston,  of 
Bertie,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Star.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was 
heard  to  say  that  there  was  only  the  difference  of  one-eighth  between 
the  successful  competitor  and  the  next  highest. 

— Already  the  college  graduates  of  '88  are  making  headway  in  their 
pursuit  of  a  living.  Benoni  Thorp  has  been  elected  to  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Chemist's  place  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  be- 
gun work  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  promotion.  Hayne'  Davis  is 
to  be  Secretary  to  Spier  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee,  during  the  campaign.  C.  G.  Foust  has 
secured  the  position  of  Assistant  Principal  to  Professor  Duckett,  of 
the  Greenville  High  School. 

— The  Class  Day  exercises  of  the  Seniors  of  this  year  were  more 
creditable  and  won  more  plaudits  than  even  they  had  anticipated. 
The  efforts  being  so  much  better  than  usual,  there  was  a  wide-felt 
desire  that  the  proceedings  should  be  published.  The  undertaking 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless,  as  it  would  cost  over  fifty  dollars,  and  silk 
hats,  gold-headed  canes  and  Prince  Alberts  had  exhausted  most 
exchequers.  Still,  Eugene  M.  Armfield  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
work,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages.  It 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  class  during  the  year;  the  programme 
and  productions  of  Class  Day  complete  ;  the  Class  Song,  the  various 
resolutions  and  statistics  of  the  class.  It  is  a  movement  deserving 
of  encouragement,  and  of  which  every  Chapel  Hillian  should  feel  proud. 
The  exceptional  enterprise  and  class  spirit  of  the  '88  men  are  unques- 
tionably shown. 
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— Messrs.  Batchelor,  Armfield  and  W.  Battle,  of  this  year's  class, 
will  return  to  take  post-graduate  courses  next  session. 

— Mrs.  L.  R.  Hamlet,  of  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  the  nearest 
living  relative  of  Wm.  R.  Davie,  attended  commencement,  to  see  her 
grandson,  St.  Clair  Hester,  graduate.  While  here  she  was  very  much 
gratified  to  see  the  very  fine  portrait  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Univer- 
sity "  in  the  Di.  Hall. 

— The  efforts  of  those  charming  ladies,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mrs. 
Prof.  Gore,  to  infuse  some  sociability  into  the  dull  routine  of  college 
life,  merit  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  every  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  that  there  was  so  little 
visiting  in  Chapel  Hill.  A  student  would  bury  himself  in  college  and 
never  enter  a  parlor  during  the  year.  Loss  of  manners  and  politeness 
would  result.  To  these  ladies  is  due  the  reformation  in  our  society. 
It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  there  was  more  visiting  during  the 
past  session  than  for  several  years. 

— The  Assembly  at  Morehead  was  especially  pleasant  to  Chapel 
Hillians  this  year,  from  the  large  number  of  our  boys  there.  They 
gave  a  Chapel  Hill  sail  one  night  during  the  time,  when  the  party  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Professor  Moses,  Misses  Annie  Moore,  Janet  and  Kate 
Fuller,  Loulie  Miller,  Minnie  Bryan,  Maude  and  Jessie  Gregory,  Lillian 
Dillon  and  Annie  Hicks  ;  Professors  Alderman,  Claxton,  Alexander, 
Brown,  of  Washington  and  Lee;  Messrs.  Haywood  Parker,  Barnes 
Hill,  Hal  London,  M.  H.  Palmer,  Sam.  Jackson.  B.  Thorp,  W.  S. 
Wilkinson,  W.  M.  Little,  F.  M.  Harper  and  St.  Clair  Hester.  Drs. 
Mangum  and  Hume  were  invited,  but  had  previous  engagements. 

— An  historical  sketch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
North  Carolina,  edited  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  is  on  our  table.  Start- 
ing out  with  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  this  great  branch 
of  Christian  work  by  Geo.  Williams,  of  London,  in  1844,  it  reviews, 
in  detail,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  in  our  State  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment, in  Wilmington,  in  1857,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  gives 
the  time,  place,  President  and  Secretary  of  all  the  State  conventions  ; 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  different  Associations,  and  a  history 
of  the  work  in  the  several  towns  of  the  State.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  literature.  "The  Work  of  a  Year,"  by  the 
same  author,  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention, 
which  met  in  Charlotte,  April  19-22. 
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— We  announce,  with  pleasure,  the  marriage  of  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
formerly  an  editor  of  the  Magazine,  and  a  Ph.  D.  of  this  year,  to 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  Chapel  Hill,  on  June  12th.  May  their  lives  be 
as  happy  as  their  many  friends  wish. 

— The  editor  of  the  College  Record  and  Personal  Departments 
quietly  folded  his  tent  and  stole  away  after  Commencement,  without 
leaving  pencil,  paper  or  matter  with  the  Business  Manager.  In  con- 
sequence, this  issue' has  been  delayed,  as  the  whole  of  the  above  had 
to  be  done  by  the  unfortunate  latter.  Read,  then,  and  remember  it 
was  not  the  Business  Manager's  business. 

— The  key  of  success  is  a  good  memory,  without  which  the  student, 
business  man  or  scientist  loses  what  he  gains.  Prof.  Loisette's  won- 
derful discovery  enables  his  pupils  to  learn  any  book  in  one  reading. 
Endorsed  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer;  Hon.  W.  W. 
Astor,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy;  Hon.  John  Gibson,  President 
Judge  19th  Judicial  District,  Pennsylvania  ;  Hon.  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
the  famous  jurist,  and  hundreds  of  others,  who  have  all  been  his 
pupils.  The  system  is  taught  by  correspondence.  Classes  of  1,087 
at  Baltimore,  [,005  at  Detroit,  and  1,500  on  return  visit  to  Philadelphia. 
Address  Prof.  Loisette,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  prospectus_ 
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Published  under  the  auspices  of  The  Philanthropic  and  Dialectic  Societies  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Prospectus   for  1887-'88. 

The  MAGAZINE  has  six  departments,  each  conducted  by  a  student 
selected  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications  for  the  work  in  hand. 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT  is  mainly  intended  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  Societies,  to  encourage  literary 
efforts  and  co  operate  with  the  chairs  in  the  University  in  developing 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  masters  of  the  language.  It  is  a  vehicle 
of  communication  between  the  Alumni  of  the  Institution,  a  repositorv 
of  interesting  bits  of  history,  important  results  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  leading  questions  in  general. 

THE  COLLEGE  RECORD  will  chronicle  the  events  of  college 
life.  The  proceedings  of  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  work  of  the  Shakspere  Club,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Temperance  Band,  and  the  other  organizations,  social  and  literary, 
which  find  footing  in  the  University  will  be  given  in  detail. 

THE  PERSONAL  DEPARTMENT  will  tell  what  "Chapel  Hill- 
ians"  are  doing  here  and  elsewhere  and  give  expression  to  whatever 
of  wit  the  funny  editor  mav  possess 

THE  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  will  give  the  opinions  of  a 
student  on  the  current  periodicals,  latest  books,  &c,  together  with 
such  items  as  may  be  of  interest   to  those  living  in  the  college  world. 

Sketches  of  distinguished  North  Carolinians,  Notes  of  Travel,  Essays 
by  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Original  Poems  and  other  papers  are 
being  prepared  for  subsequent  issues. 

The  MAGAZINE  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 
has  bona  fide  subscribers  all  over  the  country,  and  a  growing  advertis- 
ing patronage.  It  appeals  for  support  to  all  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  lovers  of  education  everywhere,  and  especially  to  those  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  progress  that  now  pervades  our  land. 

Subscribe  and  persuade  your  friends  to  subscribe. 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  copy  one  year . .. $i   oo 

One  copy  six  months ..     . 75 

Six  copies  one  year . ...      5  00 

Business  men  will  find  the  MAGAZINE  a  good  advertising  medium. 
Address, 

ST.  CLAIR  HESTER,  Business  Manager, 

Chapel  Mill,  J\.  €. 
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JOHN  WARD,  Tailor, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C, 

AGEST  FOB  JACOB  REED'S  SOWS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  large  collection  of  samples  constantly  on  hand,  and  goods  made  to  oi'der.     All 
kinds  of  Tailoring  Work  done  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 
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AT  THE  GLASS  FRONT, 

IS   HEADQUARTERS    FOR 

CONFECTIONS,  FRUITS,  NUTS, 

CIGARETTES,  TOBACCO,  SNUFF. 


25  Popular  Brands  of  Cigars. 


STATIONERY,  NOTIONS, 

Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries, 

POTTED  MEATS  AND  FRESH  CANDIES. 

A   FULL  LINE  OF 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

HI   ENID   H    I 

-MAKES- 

SlJdCSESS 

Wholly   unlike  artificial  systems, 

Cure  of  Mind  Wandering. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Classes  of  1087  at  Baltimore,  1005  at  Detroit 
1500  at  Philadelphia,  1150  at  Washington,  large 
classes  of  Columbia  Law  students,  at  Yale,  Wellesley, 
Oberlin,  University  of  Penn.,  Michigan  University, 
Chautauqua,  &c,  &c,  Endorsed  by  Richard  Proc- 
tor, the  Scientist,  Hons.  W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  Judge  Gibson,  Dr.  Brown,  E.  H.  Cook, 
Principal  N.  Y.  State  Normal  College,  &c.  The  sys- 
tem is  perfectly  taught  by  correspondence.  Prospec- 
tus post  free  from  PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

TX7-IE3:  AI3TO  ^T, 

¥JIE  Pfl0JF0GlWHE13, 
Does  the  Best  Work  in  Raleigh. 


F.  D.  JOHNSON  k  SON, 

Manufacturing  Jowders, 

S02  ZMZaiix  Street, 

LYNCHBURG,    VA. 

School,  College  and  Fraternity 
Work  to  order. 

Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Solid 
Silver  and  Plated  Ware,  Jewelry, 
Clocks,  and  Spectacles. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Refers   to   Professors  of  Colleges. 

F.  D.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

802  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


aaaV  tehography  <%sse 

Telegraphy,  Book-keep- 
ling,  Banking,  Penman- 
lship,  Correspondence, 
JArithmetic,  &c.  Young 
"men  and  women  taught  to  earn 
a  living  and  given  a  thorough, 
„  preparation  for  honorable  posi- 
^  tions.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 
^  Instruction  thorough.  Business  men  supplied 
with  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
charge  for  situations  furnished.  Address  for  cata- 
logue, Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR 

Drags,  Soaps,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 


STOP  AT 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES? 
THEN 


r 


TT 


IS  THE  PLACE. 


A  Full  Line  of  Drugs. 


The  best  assortment  of  Soaps,  Per- 
fumes, Knives  and  Razors  in  town.  For 
a  good  five  cent  smoke  try  the  American 
Belle  Cigar. 

I  am  always  glad  to  see  you  and  will 
give  you  the  very  lowest  terms. 

E.  S.  MERRITT. 


H,   MAHLER, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 


Keeps  in  stock  all  articles  found  in 
a  first-class  Jewelry  Store. 

A  SPECIALTY: 

Rings,  Society  Badges,  Medals  |  Emblems 

Made  to  order  at  short  notice. 

To  get  the  correct  size  of  ring, 
send  for  Patent  Ring  Card. 

Goods  sent  for  selection  to  any 
part  of  the  State  on  receipt  of  sat- 
isfactory reference. 

Address  him  at 

RALEIGH,  IM.  C. 
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•BRANS9N  H0ySE^ 

POLITE  SERVANTS  ! 
GOOD  FARE! 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWS  &  OBSERVER. 


The  Weekly  News  and  > '  bserver  is  a  long 
ways  the  best  paper  ever  published  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
people  and  to  the  State.  The  people  should 
take  a  pride  in  it.  It  should  be  in  every 
family.  It  is  an  eight  page  paper,  chock 
full  of  the  best  sort  of  reading  matter, 
news,  market  reports,  and  all  that.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Price, 
$1.25  a  year.  We  will  furnish  the  Weekly 
News  and  Observer  untilJanuary  1st,  1889, 
for  $1.     Send  for  sample  copy.    Address, 

NEWS  &  OBSERVER  CO., 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

EDWARDS  &BR0UGHT0N, 

PRINTERS, 

Itationers,  Binders 

AND 

Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C 


School  Invitations,  Programmes,  Cards, 

Wedding  and  Social  Invitations, 

Catalogues,  Reports,  &c, 

IN  THE  VERY  LATEST  STYLES. 


Largest  House  of  the  Kind  in 
North  Carolina. 
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^AB'B  JDMTO  STORE* 

(Opposite  the  Entrance  to  the  Campus), 


FUI.LV  supplied  with  goods   for    the 
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Books,  Stationery,  Students1  Supplies, 

TOILET  ARTICLES,  PERFUMERY,  SOAPS,  &c. 


Pure  Candies,  Nuts,  Foreign  Fruits. 

Prescript/on  Department  Equipped  with  Special  Care. 
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A.  BELSMEYER, 

^m&mcm  Ant  ■>  t4it%it 

No.  124  Fayetteville  Street, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Largest  stock  of  Piece  Goods  in  the  State.  ~^H 
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Commercial  College  lIKVSK 

Occupies  3  Large  Malls  and  7  Rooms* 


Cheapest  &  Best  Business  College  in  the  World. 


Highest  Honor  and  Gold  Medal  over  all  other  Colleges  at 
World's  Exposition  for  Svstem  of  Rook-Keeping  and 
General  Business  Education,  Nearly  1000  Students  in 
attendance  in  1887,  from  30  States  and  foreign  Countries.  8000 
Graduates  in  Business.  10  Tcachersemployed.  Business 
Course  consists  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Law.  Merchandising,  Banking,  Joint  Stock, 
Manufacturing,  Lectures,  Business  Practice,  Mercantile  Corre- 
spondence, etc.  Cost  of  full  Business  Course,  including 
Tuition,  Stationery,  and  Board  in  a  nice  family  about  $90. 
£gT Short-Hand,  Type-Writingand  Telegraphy 
are  specialties;  have  special  teachers  and  rooms,  and  can  bo 
taken  alone  or  with  the  Business  Course.  Special  Department 
for  Ladies.  Lady  Principal  employed.  No  vacation.  Entei 
now.  Graduates  Guaranteed  Success.  For  circulars,  address, 
WiUrar  R.  Smith,  Prei't,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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